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Art. IL—BISHOP ASBURY' 


Tuere is always a certain amount of quiet electricity in the 
air. It vivifies all nature and tones up man. But when it is 
concentrated it carries the loaded car along the up grades, or darts 
like a thunderbolt of Jove and shakes down the refreshing rain. 
There was a general sighing of the oppressed and a longing for 
liberty in England, but it availed naught till the barons met King 
John at Runnymede and extorted the Magna Charta. There was 
a wail in the land of slaves that went up into the ear of the Lord 
God of Sabaoth, but it availed naught till a Mrs. Stowe put that 
wail into words and a Lincoln put emancipation into a proclama- 
tion. There may be yearnings for a knowledge of God, an agony 
to know sins forgiven, but in the general decline of religious life, 
the dead formalism of the churches, the worldliness of systems 
that have choked the life out of Christianity they find no voice 
till some Luther springs from his groveling penance as he hears 
the seemingly audible words, “The just shall live by faith,” or 
some Wesley feels his “heart strangely warmed” and he knows 
that he does trust in Christ for the pardon of his sins. These are 
all types of that general state of things in America out of which 
Asbury was the thunderbolt of concentrated power, the influence 
that made America one great Runnymede for the vindication of 
the rights of men and the proclamation of emancipation for 
millions who had sold themselves into slavery to sin; enabling 
them to sing of Christ, 


He breaks the power of canceled sin, 
He sets the prisoner free; 

His blood can make the foulest clean, 
His blood avails for me. 


1 Born August 20, 1745; came to America 1771; ordained Bishop at the Christmas Con- 


ference, 1784; died March 31, 1816. 9 
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Asbury was the Wesley of the new world, founding a kingdom the 
dominion of which should have no end in time or eternity. 

Many are the aspects in which Asbury’s influence should be 
contemplated. First, his power for the founding of the sover- 
eignty of the United States. This influence was indirect but 
potent. Liberty was a by-product, and by-products often equal in 
value the main thing sought. Consider the extreme improba- 
bility of the colonies achieving their independence. They were 
made up of utterly heterogeneous elements as to blood, systems 
of thought, and religion. There were English in New England, 
Dutch in New York, Swedes in Delaware, French in South Caro- 
lina, Spaniards in Florida, and other general mixtures every- 
where. Not only did these emigrants bring all the feuds of blood 
from the Old World to the New, but consider the differences in 
mental range and in religion. There were Puritans and Church 
of England people, Quakers and Lutherans, Protestants and Cath- 
olics, Republicans and Loyalists, Roundheads and Cavaliers— 
every variety of thought and feeling, and all rendered intense by 
the odium theologicum of the times. The colonies were exploited 
by different men for different objects and with different results. 
Except in the case of the Pilgrims and Puritans hardly any of 
them came from lofty motives, or for any purpose except gain. 
How could such a mass of heterogeneous and hostile elements ever 
make stand against the most formidable nation on earth, thor- 
oughly equipped for effective warfare? God only knew, and he 
only could provide the necessary power. America, in its begin- 
ning and development, is a monument to the power of Chris- 
tianity. Nothing short of the gospel, which is the power of God, 
could have welded these diverse and hostile elements into one 
mind and heart for liberty. To Whitefield, Wesley, and Asbury 
America is indebted as well as to Washington and Patrick Henry. 
These itinerants roamed up and down the whole coast kindling a 
fire of love and service that made possible the success of the 
American Revolution. Asbury represented in America the 
Christ who took for his first text in Nazareth, “The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
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deliverance to the captives, . . . to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” There is no great achievement in this world into 
which God does not enter. Nebuchadnezzar, in his pride, may 
say, “Is not this great Babylon that I have built . .. by the 
might of my power, and for the honor of my majesty?” Alex- 
ander may selfishly seek to dominate all Europe and Asia, but the 
Lord blows upon the schemes, and they are as naught till they all 
come to know that “the heavens do rule.” On the other hand, 
the slaves go out of Egypt, the Pilgrims cross tempestuous seas 
and by God’s help found empires that endure, for 


Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 


Some of the phases of Asbury’s influence are not usually 
fully noted. He had a great influence on the song of the 
land. All God’s works, from stars to souls, are resonant with 
music. In the beginning “the morning stars sang together and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy,” and the truest transla- 
tion declares that ever since God makes the outgoing of the morn- 
ing and evening to sing. This is not mere poetic fancy but 


scientific fact. So along down the history of his church in all its 
great occasions the heart breaks into song. What confusion of 
jabbering would have filled Israel at the overthrow of their task- 
master at the end of four hundred years of slavery had not Moses 
led the multitude in the magnificent chant, “I will sing unto the 
Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea.” Miriam and the female choir of 
jubilant voices put in the oft-repeated chorus, “Sing ye to Jeho- 
vah, for he hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea.” This was five times repeated, as 
the great themes were recited referring to the inherent greatness 
of Jehovah in present victory and future triumph. The temple 
worship was resonant with psalms and antiphones so rich that 
the world has been filled with them ever since. All will remem- 
ber that the church in Paul’s time was jubilant with psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs that made melody in the heart unto 
God. He gives us a snatch of one of these old hymns in Eph. 
5. 14: “Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
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Christ shall give thee light.” And the younger Pliny writes to 
Trajan in the year A. D. 107 that the early Christians were wont 
to assemble at daybreak and sing hymns of praise to Christ as 
their God. Considering the subject of these songs, they could 
not have been the old-time psalms. Thus in every conceivable 
distress and persecution these men sang hymns of lofty cheer, 
Every great revival of religion has also had a revival of spiritual 
song. The great revival under Luther could not have been what 
it was without his “Ein feste Burg ist Unser Gott,” the Mar- 
seillaise of the Reformation. So the larger revival under Wesley 
had Charles Wesley, the incomparable singer, to give wings to 
thought and feeling. What Asbury did for song in America has 
never been stated, much less appreciated. He found whatever 
religious feeling there was largely hampered among most people 
by the obligation to sing nothing but metrical versions of the 
Psalms of David. Many of these were extremely faulty in meter 
and rhyme and lacking in devotional feeling. Think of having 
the magnificent invitation for all nature to praise God, in the 
148th psalm, rendered into: 


Ye monsters of the bubbling deep 
Your Maker’s praises spout; 

Up from the sands, ye codlings, peep 
And wag your tails about; 


When the chosen tribes debated 
"Gainst their God as hardly treated 
And complained, their hopes were split, 
God for murmuring to requite them 
Fiery serpents sent to bite them; 
Lively type of deadly guilt. 
—William Gadsly’s Hymn Book. 
Asbury records in his Journal, August 29, 1807, “I have hastily 
marked above two hundred hymns... to add to a new American 
edition which I hope will be as good as any extant.” And the 
next day he adds, “The hymns for a new collection occupied my 
mind much.” On September 26 he writes again, “My compan- 
ions and myself are busy compiling the new Hymn Book,” and 
on October 25 he says, “For three days past I have been busy in 
seeking appropriate portions of Scripture for the new hymns 
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designed to enlarge our common hymn book.” Thus elegant 
diction, rhythmical movement and loftiest thoughts were made the 
constant utterance of these dwellers in forest and city. That 
these hymns and other books might be made accessible to the 
people, John Dickins, in 1789, established the Methodist Book 
Concern. This was a necessary outcome of a conviction recorded 
in the Minutes of an early Conference that “the propagation of 
religious knowledge by means of the press is next in importance 
to the preaching of the gospel.” And every preacher was in- 
structed to “be active in the diffusion of Mr. Wesley’s Books,” 
and every preacher was expected to “beg money of the rich to buy 
books for the poor.” The eleven carloads of books sent out in one 
day from the Cincinnati Book Concern was in posse, if not in 
esse, in the saddlebags of the cireuit rider. To this Book Con- 
cern Asbury bequeathed the slender remnant of his fortune when 
he died, as the most important agency he could help. How little 
did these humble threaders of the forests think that they were 
founding and fostering the greatest publishing house in the world 
to-day! 

That this interest in literature was not a mere professional in- 
terest is seen in the number of books Asbury read. In his 
Journal one finds appreciative notes of seventy-eight such books. 
Considering his constant travel in the worst conditions for any 
attention to books, he may well be considered as setting an ex- 
ample to men more favorably situated for literary work. What 
busy minister of to-day could write intelligent references to 
seventy-eight books he has lately read? The influence of Asbury 
and, through him, of his preachers on the mental development and 
taste of America can never be estimated. Our land is noted for 
the opportunities it affords for the development of men and women 
in lowly walks of life into fitness for positions of national emi- 
nence and power. Many a son in a lonely cabin of toil has risen 
to be, like McKinley and Lincoln, a power in the world. The 
Methodist circuit rider has carried the wand that touched the 
sleeping genius into active life. 

Growing out of his own appreciation of literature came not 
only its distribution by all his preachers, but, as a necessary 
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consequence, the founding of schools and a college. He planned 
schools for the whole connection. He had to do with schools in 
Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Georgia. He was not in favor of starting a college so soon, 
but, since Dr. Coke wanted one, he gave heart and soul to make it 
effective. When it was burned, after ten years of effective work, 
he wrote in his diary, “Would any man give me 10,000 pounds 
per year to do and suffer again what I have done for that house, 
I would not do it.” It was a brave thing to do. He and Coke 
were like Jonathan and his armor-bearer against the Philistines 
at Micmash. Asbury preached the foundation sermon June 5, 
1785. The country was distressingly poor. It had but just 
emerged from the disastrous strifes and awful sacrifices of war, 
was still in turmoil, and the national outcome was uncertain. 
The Constitution was not yet adopted, and would not be for two 
years. The first President had not been elected and would not 
be for four years. Dr. Coke had left America four days before, 
and Asbury was left alone to make the beginning in all this con- 
fusion and lack of development. He preached from Psalm 
78. 4-8 concerning the law, and the dealings of God which they 
had heard and knew from the fathers: “We will not hide them 
from their children, telling to the generation to come the praises 
of Jehovah, . . . that the generation to come might know them, ... 
that they might set their hope in God, and not forget the works 
of God, but keep his commandments: and might not be... a stub- 
born and rebellious generation.” He records the fact, so dear to 
every preacher, that he “had liberty in speaking and faith to 
believe that the work would go on.” He had been quite sick only 
four days before. Coke was gone; there was not a sod turned 
nor a stone laid, but he had faith that the work would go on. 
That faith must have been born of God. It could not have been 
born of man. The 170 institutions of learning in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to-day, with their fifty million dollars of 
property, and a procession of 60,000 students a year, is the 
material outcome of that spiritual faith, God honors what he 
inspires. Asbury showed the general inspiration of all God’s 
people to do every possible thing for the intellectual development 
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of God’s people. In America, as elsewhere, the college is the child 
of the church. A late report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education shows that of the 368 colleges it enumerates, only 30 
are known to be secular in their origin and management, while 
261 are known to be under the care of the different denomina- 
tions. The world sees men as blocks of unhewn stone. But God 
and his workmen see a strong and beautiful angel in every one. 
And each of them makes it his business to bring that angel forth. 

Previous to Asbury’s time there had been fathers and mothers 
who on Sunday had taught their children and the children of 
their neighbors the blessed truths of the gospel. Among these 
was a Sunday school established by Asbury at the home of 
Thomas Crenshaw in 1780. But there were no schools generally 
established by the authority of the church until Asbury caused 
the following question and answer to be inserted in the Minutes 
of the Conferences held in 1790: 

Ques. What can be done in order to instruct poor children, white 
and black, to read? 

Ans. Let us labor, as the heart and soul of one man, to establish 
Sunday schools in or near the place of public worship. Let persons be 
appointed by the bishops, elders, deacons, or preachers, to teach, gratis, 
all that will attend, and have a capacity to learn, from six o’clock in the 
morning till ten, and from two o’clock in the afternoon till six, where it 


does not interfere with public worship. The council shall compile a 
proper schoolbook, to teach them learning and piety. 


Thus this institution, adopted now by every church the wide 
world over, having now over 23,000,000 students, was first 
officially recognized in America by Asbury. It was simply the 
revival and application of the command of God to Israel in regard 
to his laws, ordinances, and dealings with his people, “Thou 
shalt diligently teach them unto thy children.” 

Asbury in this country first established the system of pen- 
sions for aged workers, now adopted by so many nations for 
soldiers and by great manufacturing plants for workmen. He 
established the “Chartered Fund,” the proceeds of which are 
distributed to every Methodist Conference in the country to-day. 
Of course, a man of such broad humanitarian feelings would have 
opinions, words, and deeds about slavery. He had been in this 
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country but seven years when he wrote in his Journal: “I find 
the more pious part of the people called Quakers are exerting 
themselves for the liberation of the slaves. This is a very lauda- 
ble design, and what the Methodists must come to, or, I fear, the 
Lord will depart from them.” Only a year after this he speaks 
of a black man who displayed extraordinary gifts in public 
exercises. And in 1780 two significant questions were printed 
in the Conference Minutes: 


Ques. 17. Does this Conference acknowledge that slavery is contrary 
to the laws of God, man, and nature, and hurtful to society; contrary 
to the dictates of conscience and pure religion, and doing that which 
we would not others should do to us and ours? Do we pass our dis- 
approbation on all our friends who keep slaves, and advise their freedom? 

Ques. 23. Do we disapprove of the practice of distilling grain into 
liquor? Shall we disown our friends who will not renounce the practice? 
The answer to each was significantly affirmative. Probably this 
is the first authoritative protest ever entered on public official 
minutes in this country. To the very end of his life his Journal 
breaks out with such expressions as this: “O Lord, banish the 
infernal spirit of slavery from thy dear Zion.” It was easy for 
men in the north seventy-five years later to denounce slavery. 
Many men became justly famous the world over for a sturdy 
standing up for the rights of the down-trodden. But Asbury 
traversed the slave-holding States and did not close his mouth. 
Imbued with the spirit of Wesley, who declared the slave trade 
to be the sum of all villainies, Asbury was a kind of vehement 
John the Baptist of the Christ spirit that finally abolished the 
whole system by the hand of Abraham Lincoln. 

But, eminent and glorious as these services were, they were 
not the main outcome of his life. It was not a nation made 
harmonious, schools founded, the lips of a people tuned to sacred 
song, testimony against slavery, and the advance guard of an army 
of twenty-three million Sunday school scholars merely that re- 
sulted from his life, but a bannered church of the living God, 
with doctrines that have marvelously molded the thought of the 
century and a polity that has been approved by his church, that 
has grown to be world-wide and been largely imitated by others. 
At his ordination there had come to be, largely by his labors, a 
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church of 80 preachers and 15,000 members. Thirty-two years 
later there were 700 preachers and 211,000 members—a gain of 
over 1,300 per cent, or a gain of over 40 per cent a year over the 
original number of members. The Protestant Church in America 
to-day has 139,985 pastors, over 20,000,000 communicants, and 
is somewhat content with a gain of 1 per cent a year. How was 
such success achieved? The methods are worth our study. 

First. Asbury was the son of pious parents, and grew up a 
moral youth, “who neither dared an oath nor hazarded a lie.” 
For six years and a half he worked at a trade, like the Carpenter 
of Nazareth. Under the preaching of the Methodists he “came 
into a clear experience of pardon and justification before he was 
fourteen years old.” At seventeen he began to preach, and at 
twenty-one gave himself to the work of an itinerant preacher. 
After a little more than five years of discipline as a preacher he 
felt called of God and Mr. Wesley to come to America. The 
voyage was made in fifty-three tumultuous days—instead of four, 
as now. In what spirit did he face that stormy sea, exiled from 
home to a life of hardship in the wilderness of America? He 
felt called of God to this specific field. Strong intimations came 
to him that he should give himself to that work. “These,” he said, 
“T laid before God, unwilling to do my own will or to run before 
I was sent.” In the stormy voyage he set down a few things 
that lay in his mind. Most of all was that he “was going to live 
to God and bring others to do so.” Having made this conse- 
cration, he kept every fiber of his being in tense devotion to this 
divine purpose. Keeping the consecration entire, he could ever 
distinetly hear the call. He felt as much called of God as was 
Aaron, as much as Paul was to be an apostle. Methodism has 
ever kept the blessed reality of a special call of God to the holy 
service before all its ministry. And what God calls he empowers. 
Asbury never thought of facing a continent in his own strength. 
He trusted the God who sent him to stand by him as he did by 
Paul before the shipwreck and as was his habit on other similar 
oceasions of need. Asbury’s Journal is everywhere fragrant with 
the breath of prayer. He believed the changeless God could work 
on one side of the globe as well as on the other, in one century as 
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well as in another, by Asbury as well as by Moses. He had a 
record of his ancient doings, and derived hope and full assurance 
therefrom for modern achievements. He believed that the people 
of Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonah—Christ said they 
did—and that the people of America would repent at the preach- 
ing of Asbury. And they did. If we compare the achievements 
of the critics of the Bible with those of the believers of the 
Bible we shall see on which side God works. Believing in the 
Bible, he preached its doctrines. Foremost in time is the doc- 
trine of the exceeding sinfulness of sin. It is idle to preach the 
gospel as a mere means of literary culture. It has been tried, 
notably in our day. The gospel is not the wafted aroma of 
fancy’s flowers. It is the power of God unto salvation. And 
there need be no salvation without a precedent perdition. The 
perdition was so definite that the infinite Christ had to come to 
save the people from their sins. If it was necessary in Christ’s 
time, it was necessary in Asbury’s time; and if necessary in his 
time, it is necessary in our time. A man does not send for a 
human physician till he knows he is sick, nor for the Great 
Physician till he knows he is a sinner. Of course it would be 
useless to show people their sins unless he offered them a remedy. 
That was always at hand. The first sermon after his ordination 
was on the keynote of all his work. The text was, “Unto me, 
who am less than the least of all saints, is this grace given, that I 
should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” 

Secondly. Not only did he preach the right doctrines, and 
depend on God for their right efficiency, but he was everlastingly 
at it. He preached to the sailors and passengers again and again 
on his way over. In the rough sea he had to cling to the mizzen 
mast while he preached from, “We pray you in Christ’s stead, be 
ye reconciled to God.” And toward the end of his ministry he 
writes of his journey to Boston, “In every house, tavern, and 
private, I have prayed and talked; this is a part of my mission.” 
Concerning Conference he writes, “It kept us busy to preach five 
times a day, ordain the candidates, inquire into their gifts, 
graces, and usefulness, etc.” Of September 4, 1785, he writes: 
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“Notwithstanding I was very sick, I preached thrice, read 
prayers twice, and held love feast. My flesh went heavily along.” 
This man was often very sick, but, like Paul, having received 
strength of God, he continued to work. He was carried to his 
pulpit for the last time on March 24, 1816, and his released spirit 
was taken by angels to Abraham’s bosom the same week. 

Thus briefly have been sketched the life and principles of 
one of the world’s greatest men. In all matters that make for 
manhood, for devotion, zeal, lofty principles, service of humanity, 
heroic sacrifice, not in one sudden dash of deadly battle but for 
the half of a century, Asbury equals, if he does not surpass, any 
man of ancient or modern times. The only man one would think 
of comparing him with would be Wesley. Let it be everlastingly 
remembered that this world’s greatest men have been followers of 
Him who rides the white horse of victory through all the ages of 
time and eternity. But it is vain that the tombs of the 
fathers be built by unworthy sons. The greatest honor sons can 
do their sires is to surpass them on their own lines. Sons with 
tenfold advantages should show tenfold victories. If the fathers 
had principles of power, practices of prayer and persuasion, still 
more should the sons adopt and exploit them. If Paul and 
Asbury were willing to become all things that would save some, 
so should their successors. The one sacred symbol of our holy 
religion is the cross of sacrifice. There is something so high that 
men gladly count all earthly things but loss that they may win it. 
For an earthly crown Henry the Fifth may ery, “Once more unto 
the breach, dear friends, once more, or close the wall up with our 
English dead.” For crowns of eternal glory, laid up for all who 
love the Lord’s appearing, men may cry not merely, “Once more,” 
but continually, “Most gladly will I glory in my infirmities that 
the power of Christ may rest upon me. I take pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in dis- 
tresses for Christ’s sake, for when I am weak then am I strong.” 
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Art. IL—A RECENTLY DETECTED PROMOTER OF 
VITAL PIETY 


In the most recent literature on the psychology of religion a 
leading role is assigned to an interesting but somewhat mysterious 
agent whose action in the field of religious experience seems only 
lately to have been discovered. In his Gifford Lectures Professor 
William James somewhere gives the approximate date of the dis- 
covery, but makes no claim to have been the original discoverer. 
Under his brilliant leadership not a few investigators of religious 
phenomena have found and enthusiastically transmitted the new 
light. Not having the qualification of a professional psychologist 
to make report upon the subject, the present writer hopes to reduce 
to the minimum all dangers of misrepresentation by using in this 
paper, as in algebra, a capital “X” for this great unknown, and 
by employing an expert to furnish the description. It seems nec- 
essary, however, to mention in advance that the agent spoken of 
above has a small partner in the promotion of the religious life, 
and this partner we may conveniently style little “x.” The ex- 
pert who has volunteered to describe the two is Dr. G. B. Cutten, 
and his representations are found in his recent work, entitled 
The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity. All page refer- 
ences in the following are to this work. 

First of all, it should be noted that big X, being an agent, 
can be and is spoken of as distinct from “other agents” (15). 
Little x appears to be one of these others, and, in any case, is a 
near neighbor of big X. In fact, nothing but a “threshold” sepa- 
rates them. They are not on the same level, however, for big X’s 
place is immediately under little x’s. Sometimes the threshold 
is “lowered” somewhat (16, 354); but how this affects the door- 
posts and the adjacent floors we are not told. But the two agents 
are in some other than this merely spatial relation to each other, 
for they take turns in “controlling” certain things, and on page 
15 big X is expressly called the “ally” of little x. Both “work”; 
little x intermittently, but bix X—so far as I can judge—inces- 
santly. Of the working of both we have some knowledge (348). 
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Both are represented as personal, for personal acts are freely 
ascribed to each. Nevertheless, both are represented as resident 
in our own minds, Within us the “simultaneous” working of the 
two is said to be at times visible (352). Big X, however, seems 
to be the more powerful, for at times he “may even force us in 
opposition to our reason” (17). Occasionally he gets so self- 
assertive that he “pushes into” little x (47). Anon, in another 
mood, he is found “writing sermons” for him (17). Then, like 
some other preachers, he makes insistent “demands” of his little 
ally, and even sends him messages of “warning” (15). I do not 
find that little x ever responds in kind. Big X can “dispatch” 
and even “pop” things into his small companion, but I do not 
read of any power or disposition on his part to retaliate, even at 
those times when little x “controls life” (17). However, under 
certain conditions this self-assertive and domineering big ally 
“can be communicated with,” and in one way or another, in each 
of us, the pair manage to get on together. In reality, little x 
is simply what our author calls “consciousness,” and big X what 
he calls “‘subconsciousness.” 

“In conversion,’ we are repeatedly assured, big X is an 
“important factor” (254). So important is he that, “if there is a 
divine element in conversion, it must come largely through” him 
(257). It may, however, come through a mysterious “sluice- 
way” in his exclusive possession (261, 413, 415). Indeed, in the 
divine-human work of “revelation and inspiration” big X “has 
the major part to perform” (18). (Italics mine.) Further- 
more, “all the subjective value of prayer” originates in big X 
(413). 

Meditating on these perplexing teachings, the present writer 
cannot help asking himself what we should think of a psychologist 
who, in all seriousness, should describe memory as a personal 
agent, distinct from all other agents, and should invent a “sub- 
memory” in which to stere up forgotten things and perhaps 
material for future memories; who should, furthermore, make 
the submemory occupy the basement of the imaginary house in 
which memory resides, with nothing between the two but a 


threshold (in place of the ceiling and first floor that we would 
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naturally look for)—a threshold which automatically rises a 
little whenever anything is forgotten, and is also “lowered” cor- 
respondingly when, either spontaneously or through outside in- 
fluences reaching us through a “submemorial sluiceway,” any 
forgotten thing is brought back to our remembrance. Should we 
not say that the poor man had lost his bearings and unconsciously 
become the hopelessly bewildered victim of his own well-mixed 
architectural, hydraulic, and hypostatic metaphors? What better 
can be said of any author who, in a professedly scientific account 
of the self-observed and nonself-observed activities of the mind in 
religious experience, can use such language as that cited above ? 

The book from which we have been quoting is in many 
respects admirable, and it seems a pity that in consequence of 
some subtle “thought-transference” from F. W. H. Myers, Pro- 
fessor James, and their disciples, the author should have woven 
into his pages these amorphous and polychrome notions, or phrases, 
respecting those powers and activities of the human soul which 
escape our keenest inner vision. It should have occurred to him, 
and to his predecessors, that space notations do not well apply to 
spiritual experiences, and that, in a being created for the kingdom 
of heaven, superconscious sluiceways are quite as thinkable, and 
quite as predicable, as subconscious. 


W, F. Warren. 
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Arr. III.—SOME EXPONENTS OF DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE 


ProvipENCE is a vast domain to which all departments of 
theology are in some sense subsidiary. Nature, church history, 
and the life of nations are only some of the realms over which it 
rules. It is therefore deeply interesting to watch how the doctrine 
has unfolded itself before the eyes of successive generations of 
theologians. The Old Testament is full of God’s gracious rule 
over nature and human life and his special favor toward his 
own people. The New Testament brings out the thought of our 
Father’s love and care in a way that banishes doubt and brings 
sunshine into all lives. The primitive Christians regarded man 
as preéminently the subject of Divine Providence and the whole 
economy of creation as subservient to the higher end of the educa- 
tion of mankind. The link between the Old and New Testaments 
is supplied by Josephus, who says that the Pharisees looked on 
some actions as the work of fate or Providence, though to do right 
or wrong was in the power of man. Fate coéperated in all 
actions, though it did not cause them. The Essenes maintained 
that nothing befell men save according to the determination of 
fate. The Sadducees recognized no such power as fate but held 
that all man’s actions are in his own power, so that he receives 
what is evil from his own folly.'. Philo, the teacher of Alexan- 
dria, whom Eusebius regards as one of the Christian fathers, 
exercised a profound influence on the thought of the early church. 
He denied the old doctrine of the eternity of the world, which 
prevailed largely among Greek poets and philosophers, and main- 
tained “that it could neither exist nor continue but for the pro- 
ductive and providential activity of God. If the world is eternal, 
it is self-subsistent, and this is the same as saying that it is not 
subject to the providence of God—a doctrine which is subversive 
of all religion. The visible world is in continual process or 
genesis, and therefore it cannot be self-subsistent.”* Clemens 


} Antiquities, xiii, 5, 9; xvii, 3-5; Wars, ii, 8, 14. 
? Watson, Philosophical Basis of Religion, pp. 203-5. 
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Alexandrinus, the most learned of the early Christian writers 
(cir. 160-215 A. D.), argued that there was no antagonism of 
the whole and its parts in the sight of God.' We find in his 
writings the doctrine afterward described as the divine con- 
cursus: “Many things owe their existence to human calcula- 
tion, though they are kindled by God, as if by lightning, 
Thus health is preserved by medical skill, the carriage of 
the body by fencing, riches by the industrial art; 
but the divine mpévoa and human ovrvépyea always work to- 
gether.”? The problem of evil, which bulks so largely in later 
discussions, exercised the minds of the fathers. Irenzus thought 
that evil made good shine out more brightly; Athenagoras traced 
the disorders of the world to the devil and demons. The Neo- 
platonists taught that the Original Essence was the source of all 
being. Through contemplation of this man is to become one with 
it. Porphyry says that Plotinus (205-270 A. D.) attained to this 
ecstatic union with God only four times during the six years 
he was with him as his disciple. The teaching of Neoplatonism, 
so far as what is originally existent works in the world, may be 
described as “dynamical pantheism.”* Tertullian, the oldest of 
the Latin fathers (160-220 A. D.), expresses his conviction that 
God made the world for man, and that it is not unworthy of its 
Maker.* Cecilius, in his Octavius (cir. 33), has this noble 
passage: “We distinguish races and nations; for God this whole 
world is one home. Kings only know the whole of their own 
kingdom by the service of their ministers; God has no need of 
evidence, we live not only in his eyes but in his bosom.” 

Origen (185-254) is the first of the fathers who gives de- 
tailed attention to the subject of Providence. He is “the earnest 
foe of the doctrine of unconditional predestination. The end and 
aim of all divine influence and of the orderings of Providence is 
to bring men back to holiness and blessedness.”> His views come 
out most clearly in his answer to Celsus, who, about 176, wrote 
his ’AAnOij¢ Adéyoc, or True Discourse. Celsus held that matter 


1 Strom, vi, p. 821. 

2 Hagenbach, History of Christian Doctrines, i, p. 191; Strom, vi, 17. 
* Harnack, History of Dogma, i, p. 348. * Adversus Marcionem, i, 13. 
6 Fisher, History of Christian Doctrine, p. iii; Origen, De Princip., iii, 7, 10. 
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is unereated and coeternal with God, who exercises a general 
providence through the laws of nature and a special care over his 
creatures through the demons, or lower deities. He has not a 
good word to say for Christ or his followers. Origen’s reply was 
written in 245, when he was in his sixtieth year. Celsus was a 
follower of Plato, though his expressions are strongly tinged with 
Epicureanism. He held that God interferes as little with the 
affairs of men as with those of monkeys and flies. He specially 
resents the opinion that God made all things for the sake of man. 
In his view they came into existence not more for the sake of 
man than of beast and bird. He said: “Thunders, lightnings, and 
rains are not the works of God,” maintaining, like a true Epi- 
curean, that these things are the product of chance, and not the 
work of Providence. For if these things are of no more use to 
us than to plants, and trees, and herbs, and thorns, it is evident 
either that they do not proceed from Providence at all, or from a 
Providence which does not provide for us in a greater degree 
than for trees, and herbs, and thorns. Celsus argues: “All things, 
accordingly, were not made for man any more than they were made 
for lions, or eagles, or dolphins, but that this world, as being God’s 
work, might be perfect and entire in all things. For this reason 
all things have been adjusted, not with reference to each other, 
but with regard to their bearing upon the whole. And God takes 
care of the whole, and Providence will never forsake it; and it 
does not become worse; nor does God after a time bring it back to 
himself.” Celsus asserted that everything was regulated by God. 
Origen justly and wisely replies: “When we say that ‘the provi- 
dence of God regulates all things’ we utter a great truth if we 
attribute to that providence nothing but what is just and right. 
But if we ascribe to the providence of God all things whatsoever, 
however unjust they may be, then it is no longer true that the 
providence of God regulates all things, unless we refer directly to 
God’s providence things which flow as results from his arrange- 
ments.” It cannot be said that transgressors follow the law of 
God when they transgress against it. The heresies of Manichzx- 
ism and fatalism called the church to define its doctrine of 
providence, and the great political catastrophes of the fifth cen- 
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tury hastened this development. God was represented as the 
Preserver and Governor of the world who exercised special care 
over men. The looser views of earlier times gave way to the 
conception of a providence which cared for the individual. It 
was recognized that faith in Providence was first made certain 
through Christ, and that Christians were under the particular 
providence of God. In the fight with Manichxism evil ceased to 
be regarded as something without which virtue would be im- 
possible. Saint Augustine has an important place in the devel- 
opment of the doctrine of providence. His powerful mind was 
directed to these problems by the events of his own time, and he 
fixed the opinions of the church. His strong faith in a universal 
providence comes out in his De Civitate Dei, which he began to 
write two years after Alaric sacked Rome. He held that the 
Civitas Dei had been built up with the world to provide it with 
the forces of life, and that the divine purpose and will are fully 
carried out. The old pagan gods seemed in the eyes of many 
to be declaring war against the new religion, but Augustine traces 
God’s providence through the whole course of Roman history, 
dwells on the marvels already wrought by Christianity, and 
anticipates more glorious triumphs in the future. Nemesius, 
bishop of Emesa, regards providence as the well-ordering of 
things that are? Jerome did not agree with some of his con- 
temporaries who took special pains to show that the providence of 
God extends to particulars. He considered it derogatory to the 
Divine Being to exercise such special care over the lower crea- 
tion. God concerned himself about the species, not about the 
individual: how the multitude of fishes were born and lived in 
the waters, how reptiles and quadrupeds arose and were nour- 
ished. He thought it absurd to draw down the majesty of God 
to a knowledge each moment of the number of gnats that were 
born or perished. Arnobius, who had been a pagan and a teacher 
of rhetoric at Sicca, in Africa, at the end of the third century, 
would not allow that God created the lower animals, from which 
it would follow that he exerted a special providence over them. 
Jerome’s teaching prepared the way for the distinction between 


4 Harnack, History of Dogma, iii, pp. 249-250. 2 De. Nat. Hom., i, 30. 
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general and special providence drawn by the African bishop 
Junilius, who lived about the middle of the sixth century. Gen- 
eral providence was seen in the preservation of the species and the 
circumstances in which it was placed; special providence was 
shown in the care of God for angels and men, in that of angels 
for men, and of men for themselves." Chrysostom wrote three 
books on fate and providence. Theodoret, Bishop of Antioch, who 
died in 457, wrote ten suggestive orations on Providence. In the 
first he demonstrates it from sky, sun, moon and stars, and insists 
that as children are bound to fight for their parents and slaves for 
their masters, so those who are made and preserved by God 
should not only fight for him with words, but be ready to lay 
down their lives for him who is nearer to us than parents, mightier 
than masters, more provident than all benefactors, safer than any 
wall, vastly more excellent than all kings together. He refers to 
the false views held by many as to the gods, and shows that some 
limited Providence to the bounds of the moon and left the rest 
of the world to fate. He asks what there is in the world una- 
dorned and unregulated. He bids them behold the order ex- 
isting among all things, and discern the providence of God which 
appears and speaks in all. The heavenly bodies, the plants and 
herbs, the living creatures, all bear their tribute to Him who, 
as David says, never ceases to endure even though the heavens 
grow old. He next demonstrates Providence from the air, land, 
sea, rivers and fountains; from the human frame; from man’s 
hands and the arts they are able to carry out. The fifth oration 
finds its theme in man’s rule over the lower creation. Then he 
dwells on the benefit of both riches and poverty, of slavery and 
lordship. His eighth theme has its daily application. Those 
who are kindly disposed, he urges, do not suffer though they 
serve bad masters. In the ninth oration we are taught that the 
pursuit of righteousness is not fruitless. Even though the fruit 
should not appear in the present life, the resurrection is to follow. 
The last oration takes a wider view. From the beginning God’s 
providence extended not merely to the Jews but to all men, and 
this care is still more manifest in the incarnation of the world’s 


1 De Partibus Legis Divinae, ii, c 3; Hagenbach, History of Christian Doctrines, ii, p. 40. 
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Saviour. The closing passage is a noble call to praise. 
Boethius’s De Consolatione Philosophie was a manual for thou- 
sands of scholars in the Middle Ages. Its influence and popu- 
larity, indeed, as a book of practical piety, can be compared only 
with that of the later Imitation of Christ and the earlier Cicero’s 
De Officiis. Boethius was head of the Roman Senate about 525 
A. D. His famous description of Providence is put into the 
mouth of Philosophy: 

Providence is the Divine Reason, and lieth fast in the high Creator 
that knoweth how everything shall befall ere it come to pass. But that 
which we call fate is God’s working day by day, both that which we see and 
that which is not seen of us. The divine forethought holdeth up all crea- 
tures so that they may not fall asunder from their due order. Fate, there- 
fore, allots to all things their forms, places, seasons, and proportions; 


but fate comes from the mind and forethought of Almighty God, who 
worketh whatsoever he will according to his unspeakable providence. 


Anselm, the famous archbishop of Canterbury, held that “all that 
is, rightly is.”* Abelard agreed with Plato that God could in no 
way have made a better world than he had made. Duns Scotus 
taught that the goodness of God revealed in the perfection of the 
world is conditioned by the freedom of man. The schoolmen 
generally treated providence in connection with the divine at- 
tributes, particularly with the will of God. Hugo of Saint Victor 
regarded providence as that attribute of God by which he pre- 
serves all his works and gives to every one his due and right. 
When evil is done God overrules it. Thomas Aquinas (1225- 
1274) had a genius for theological arrangement of traditional 
ideas and set himself to construct a system of theology which 
should satisfy both faith and reason. His views have living in- 
terest because he is still the recognized master of Roman Catholic 
theology. 

The question of divine providence, first definitely raised by Origen, 
and vigorously discussed from the time of Anselm and Abelard, is 
treated by him with great fuliness. He finds the highest ground for 
the multiplicity and variety of things in God himself. Every efficient 
cause seeks to produce an effect as like itself as the matter employed 


will allow. Hence God must intend to produce the most perfect image 
of himself, so far as his likeness can be imparted to created things. 


1 Dial. de. Ver., chap. 7. 
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Now, a multiplicity and variety of things, combined in a definite order 
with one another, is a higher good than could be secured by the existence 
of a number of individual things, identical in nature, and unrelated to one 
another. The providence of God is not merely general, but extends to the 
minutest detail. If God does not care for every one of his creatures it 
must be because he has not the will to do so, since his power is infinite. 
But God’s goodness extends to all, and therefore he wills the good of all. 
He does not allow that the infinite goodness of God demands the creation 
of an absolutely perfect world, and has no hesitation in affirming that 
divine providence can be reconciled with the evil in the world and the 
freedom of the will from which evil springs. Much good would be 
elminated from the world if there were no evil in it, giving room for 
the display of patience under persecution and suffering, and the other 
spiritual qualities. Nor is Divine Providence incompatible with human 
freedom; on the contrary, with the removal of freedom the world would 
cease to be perfectly ordered, since without freedom virtue, justice, 
and foresight in action are incompatible." 


The subject of Providence is discussed in his Summa Theologie 
(Question xxii). He divides the question into four parts, Un- 
der the first head he shows that providence is befitting to God. 
Then he asks whether all things are subject to Divine Providence. 
The saying that God has left man to his own counsel (Ecclus 15. 
14, “He himself made man from the beginning, and left him in 
the hand of his counsel”) does not exclude man from the rule of 
Divine Providence. 

For the providence of man is included under the providence of God, 
just as a particular cause under a universal cause. God, however, has a 
providence over just men in a certain more excellent way than over 
the ungodly, inasmuch as he does not permit anything to befall them 
which would hinder their final salvation. (Rom. 8. 28.) The providence 
of God permits certain defects in some things, though these do not hinder 


the perfect good of the whole. For if all evils were prevented many 
good things would be lost to the universe. 


The third question is whether divine providence is immediate 
in regard to all things. Aquinas says two things belong to 
Providence—a general plan and the carrying of it out, which 
is called government. God governs inferior things by those that 
are superior, not from any defect in his own power, but from 
the abundance of his goodness, that he may give dignity to his 
creatures. In the fourth section he considers the problem of 
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necessity and concludes that Divine. Providence imposes it on 
certain things, not, however, on all, as some believe. 

In keeping with the whole tendency of his system Aquinas regarded 
the preservation of the world as a continuous act of creation, an opinion 
which Scotus and his followers rejected. The end of creation was said 
by Aquinas to be the communication of God’s own perfection, “which is 
his goodness.” “God acts not for his own advantage, but solely by reason 
of his own goodness.” The radical difference between the Thomist and 
Scotist schools appears in respect to the question of the divine agency 
in its relation to the activity of the human will, or Divine Providence 
as concerned with the choices of man. Aquinas, like his preceptor, Albert, 
held to determinism. There are second causes, but God is the prime 
mover, acting upon them and, in the case of the will, so to speak, within 
them. . . . As to his theodicy, Aquinas maintains that the defect of 
one thing may redound to the good of another. Hence a defect in one 
particular part or place is permitted to be. “There were not the life of 
the lion if there were not the slaying of animals” on which he feeds, 
“nor would there be the patience of martyrs if it were not for the 
persecution of tyrants.” “The order of the universe requires there should 
be some beings who can depart from goodness and sometimes do thus 
depart.” . . . Sin is thus made to be the necessary means of the 
greatest good.' 


Providence holds a large place in the works of Dante, whom 
F. D. Maurice calls “the most earnest theologian of his time.’ 
He was an eager disciple of Thomas Aquinas, who died when the 
future poet was a child. The Summa Theologia shaped Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, which is the first Christian poem and the most 
distinctively Christian poem of the world. In his Convito Dante 
is assailed by doubts as to the justice of God. These were caused 
by the sufferings of good men and the prosperity of the wicked. 
Dante can discern no distributive justice in the way riches are 
bestowed on men (iv, 11). De Monarchia shows him emerging 
into the light. God alone, he asserts, elects the emperor; the so- 
called electors are merely instruments of Divine Providence 
(iii, 15). His view of life is now governed by a strong conviction 
of the divine order. Providence rules the world and guides the 
lives of men. “Qui cuncta subordinis pulchritudine ab aeterna 
providit” (ii, 4, 72). He has a clear view of human destiny: 


Two ends have been laid down by the ineffable providence of God 
for man to aim at: the blessedness of this life, which consists in the 


1 Fisher, History of Christian Doctrine, pp. 238-9; see also Harnack, History of Dogma, 
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exercise of his natural powers, and which is prefigured in the earthly 
paradise [Purgatorio, xxviii] and, next, the blessedness of the life eternal, 
which consists in the fruition of the sight of God’s countenance, and 
to which man by his own natural powers cannot rise if he is not aided 
by the divine light; and this blessedness is understood by the heavenly 
paradise. [De Monarchia, ili, 15.] 

In the seventh canto of the Inferno Dante represents Fortune as 
a general mistress and guide over human affairs: 


Which at due time, 

May change the empty vantages of life 

From race to race, from one to other's blood, 

Beyond prevention of man’s wisest care; 

Wherefore one nation rises into sway, 

Another languishes, e’en as her will 

Decrees, from us conceal’d as in the grass 

The serpent traid. 
This is Dante’s view of Providence, for in De Monarchia (ii, 10) 
he says that what Pyrrhus described as Fortune is better and 
more rightly called the providence of God. Boethius’s Consola- 
tion of Philosophy (book iv) was in his mind when he thus wrote 
(see Carroll, Exiles of Eternity, pp. 122-5). 

The Mystics of the Middle Ages were inclined to regard 
“the independence of the finite creature as a breaking loose from 
the Creator, and consequently as a revolt, and thus to stamp 
creation as the work of the devil.” Yet such a thinker as Henry 
Suso is lost in admiration of the loveliness of nature and exclaims, 
“O tender God! If thou art so loving in thy creatures, how fair 
and lovely must thou be in thyself!” He sees the providence 
over all: “O Lord, who preserves all this? Who feeds it? Thou 
takest care of all, each in its own way, great and small, rich and 
poor. Thou, God! Thou doest it. Thou, God, art indeed 
God!” The pantheistic tendency becomes stronger in the mys- 
ties of a later age. Sebastian Frank said the creature was a pas- 
sive instrument, “for the bird does not really sing and fly, but is 
besung and borne up in the air; it is God that sings, lives, moves 
and flies in it. He is the essence of all essences, so that all crea- 
tures are full of him, and do and are nothing else but what God 
says and wills.” According to Tauler, self-abnegation was the 
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fundamental requirement for God to be born anew in man, “In 
the world he is, and works as in something which is his own; in 
man he makes use of his own, and informs himself of the same; 
in him, accordingly, he has his conscious and suitable organ.”! 
There is an instructive discussion of these points in Dorner’s 
System of Christian Doctrine, ii, pp. 54, 55: 

Absolute determinism, and to some extent the mystics, would have 
everything referred directly to God's providence, to the exclusion of the 
spontaneous activity of the world. The Mohammedan refuses medicine 
because everything happens as God predestinated. But if everything out- 
side God is impersonal, and without causality, then has providence no 
real object, and government nothing to govern. And, especially, to wish 
to exclude freedom in the interest of God's all-comprehending providence 
would be to look on God as a Monarch able only to effect his purposes by 
means of unfree, impersonal forces. But it is a higher order of govern- 
ment, nay, true government, to be able to control free forces and bend 
them to one’s own purpose. As regards chance, especially, divine provi- 
dence, clothed with almighty power, so comprehends everything of this 
kind in its range that nothing exists without both final and efficient cause. 


Luther looked on the world with a poet’s eye, as full of provi- 
dential wonders, and Zwingli, in his treatise, De Providentia, 
shows the same love of nature. Melanchthon refers to the 
idea that, though God made the world, he afterward left 
its government to his creatures as the carpenter leaves the 
ship which he has built to the sailors. He held, on the con- 
trary, that God was present in the world, preserving and sustain- 
ing all things. By his boundless mercy he bestows all good, help- 
ing or hindering second causes. (In loco de creatione.) 
Zwingli regarded nature as the continued and perpetual opera- 
tion of God and the arrangement of all things. That constant 
preservation is to him as wonderful as a miracle. The later 
theologians distinguished between general, special, and very 
special providence. Hutter and Gerhard divided providence into 
the two acts of conservation and government. Quenstedt added 
God’s concursus to second causes, the act by which liberty of ac- 
tion was preserved to men. He speaks of the act of Providence 
by which God, through a general influence on actions and effects 
of second causes, so far immediately and at once with them and 


1 Dorner, History of Protestant Theology, i, pp. 58, 9. 
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by the side of them sweetly influences the poverty and necessity 
of every one. Descartes, Malebranche, and Bayle developed this 
into the system of Occasionalism, which maintained that bodily 
sensation and all our ideas are caused by God himself. God is 
thus in immediate relation with every thinking soul. This really 
pointed the way toward pantheism. Under the stress of manifest 
difficulties and problems of divine government, Calvinism was 
developed by some into “a ruthless fatalism disguised as Predes- 
tination.”* 

We now follow the doctrine into the schools of philosophy. 
Spinoza (1632-1677) denies personality to God. He 
expressly repudiates the notion of a personal being conceived in our 
own image. Every determination detracts from perfection. We can, 
therefore, ascribe to God neither passions nor purposes, neither intellect 
nor will. He is a Being absolutely perfect, “purged of all anthropo- 
morphism.” He is neither the “magnified man” of popular thought, nor 
the “All-wise Creator and Governor” of natural theology. He is simply 
the ground of all being, the infinite, all-embracing Substance. . , 
Every thought, wish, feeling, is a mode of God's attribute of thought; while 


every visible thing is a mode of his attribute of extension. God is the all 
in all, the Omne esse, and beyond him there is nothing real.’ 


Design or purpose has no place in Spinoza’s universe. Nature 
blindly produces things without conscious aim or object. That is 
his conception of God, and every change in the external world and 
every idea in the mind of man necessarily flows from that source. 
There is no room left for Providence here. Finite beings have no 
individuality or self-determination. Leibnitz (1646-1716), in 
his famous Théodicée, which elevated the subject into a science, 
sought “to do justice at once to the absolute unity and perfection 
of God and to the individuality and self-activity of finite beings.” 
He argued that the objections to the compatibility of evil with the 
divine goodness are mere probabilities, which cannot stand for a 
moment against the demonstrable truth that God exists and is 
infinitely wise and just. We know that God is absolutely wise, 
we see that evil exists. Thus we are forced to conclude that 
infinite wisdom is compatible with the existence of evil. We 
must regard the world which God has produced as the best pos- 


1 Pope, Higher Catechism of Theology, p. 109. 
3 Alexander, History of Philosophy, pp. 190, 194. 
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sible, since all his acts are marked by supreme wisdom. As to 
the absoluteness of God and human freedom, he concludes that 
God foresees what men will do in all cases, but this in no way 
destroys their freedom. God does not will moral evil, though 
he permits it. God produces all the perfection which men dis- 
play. Their imperfection is due to their nature as finite beings. 
Moral evil is thus shown to be due to the lack of clear reason and 
force of will in man. The theory of a preéstablished harmony 
between body and soul which makes them act together in seeking 
certain ends shows how there can be perfect freedom while an all- 
wise Being foresees what will take place. Physical evil is re- 
garded as the condition of greater good, and if we consider the 
world as a whole, it is evident that the sum of evil vanishes before 
the sum of good.’ Leibnitz is one of the great exponents and 
champions of the divine government. “His whole philosophy 
became a rational idealism showing a grand religiously grounded 
belief in the good world-reason which harmoniously guides every- 
thing.’ 

God has provided everything, he has remedied everything beforehand. 
There is in his works a harmony, a beauty, already preéstablished. This 
view does not at all exclude the providence or the government of God. A 
true providence on the part of God demands a perfect fore-knowledge; 
but it demands not only that he has foreseen everything, but also that 
he has provided for everything—otherwise he is deficient either of the 
wisdom to foresee or the power to provide.* 

Samuel Clarke (1675-1729) argued that God interposed from 
time to time to set his works right, but Leibnitz replied that 
nature was “dependent on a workman too perfect to make a work 
which needs to be repaired.* Ralph Cudworth (1617-1688) 
“considers the plastic power of nature both finite and fallible, and 
hence is obliged to have recourse to a theodicy. If this limitation 
of the divine codperation (concursus) already betrays a deistical 
feature, this is yet in many ways checked in his writings; and his 
friend, Henry More, when speaking of his labors, declares their 
aim to have been to oppose the Cartesianism which would exclude 
1 Watson, The Philosophical Basis of Religion, pp. 308-429. 
2 Von Schubert, Outlines of Church History, p. 296. 
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God from the world, by again introducing him into the world.”! 
This doctrine of Providence is by no means free from difficulties ; 
but it avoids the difficulties that beset the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. God is not moving men like pieces on a chessboard, but is 
exerting over them, as free, the guidance to which as a good God 
he is entitled. So long as he treats them as the free and responsi- 
ble beings that they are, who can object to his ruling their life in 
the interest of his own gracious and holy purpose? These state- 
ments do not remove mystery from Providence; but they justify 
confidence in such a providence as the Christian revelation sets 
forth—a care and direction universal, paternal in spirit, holy in 
aim, wise in administration, spiritual in quality, educative in 
purpose, holding ever to the good, and using spiritual means along 
with spiritual agencies helpful to spiritual ends.2 The English 
deists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries shut God out 
of the world, as did the Epicureans. He was outside the world 
and above it; he made it and set it going and then occasionally 
intervened to set it right. It was “the carpenter idea of God.’’* 
Everything was discarded that did not seem consistent with a 
narrow rationalism. There was no room for miracles or revela- 
tion. The work of Christ was superfluous. ‘The world is a vast 
machine governed by the law of gravitation—a gigantic clock 
fabricated and set in motion by God, but guaranteed to go without 
further interference.”* God confined his action to general laws. 
That crude view left no opening for Divine Providence to inter- 
pose in human affairs. God had ceased from his works. Man 
has an initial knowledge which he must use in his own interest. 
Butler was the great opponent of deism. His writings turned 
the whole course of thought into another channel, and were far 
more damaging to the cause of the deists than most of the other 
polemical works directed against them put together. As Bishop 
Gore says, he and others “relaid the intellectual foundation on 
which Wesley and Simeon and Pusey and Newman built their 


1 Dorner, History of Protestant Theology, ii, pp. 73, 74. 

? Clarke, An Outline of Christian Theology, pp. 152, 153. 
* Gore, The New Theology and the Old Religion, p. 567. 

* Alexander, A Short History of Philosophy, p. 257. 
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works of spiritual recovery.” The famous apologist is some- 
what open to criticism at certain points. 

One of the most important chapters in Butler’s Analogy is that which 
treats of the moral government of God. It exhibits at once the author's 
strength and his weakness: his strength by the weighty manner in 
which he asserts and proves the truth of his thesis; his weakness in so 
far as the whole treatment is dominated by the deistic conception of 
God as transcendent. For the idea of God as above all things a Governor 
is vitiated by transcendency. That is to say, it yields a deity standing in 
a very external, far-off relation to the world.’ 


So far Butler fails to represent adequately the God of provi- 
dence. “The true conception of God’s relation to the universe 
surely is: God always dwelling in the world and ever active there.” 
M. Bremond, in his illuminating study, The Mystery of Newman, 
draws out a most interesting comparison between the methods 
adopted by the English preacher and two of the greatest masters 
of the French pulpit. Bourdaloue (1632-1704) had a prodigious 
success in Paris, where he preached for ten seasons between 1670 
and 1693 before the court. Solid reasoning, strong conviction, 
and a lively imagination combined to give him enormous influence 
over his hearers. Bossuet, his great contemporary (1627-1704), 
was a noble preacher, but his fair fame is sullied by his assaults 
on Protestantism and his treatment of Fénelon: 


Read again the sermons of Bossuet and Bourdaloue on “Providence.” 
The latter, struck by the moral side of the mystery, will exhaust, in two 
immense divisions, the study of the rebel minds who refuse to believe 
in this dogma. By the time Bourdaloue comes down from the pulpit we 
shall have nothing more to learn on the history of these minds with their 
“crime” and “unhappiness.” . . . The proportions of a sermon of Bossuet's 
are still more colossal. In some masterly pages he embraces the whole 
of dogma and morals: “Art with which God governs—docility with which 
we ought to let ourselves be governed by him—wisdom of God in his 
providence—wisdom of the man who knows how to make himself a 
worthy instrument of superior guidance—the spring and the action, then 
the usage and application of that sublime policy which guides the world.” 


It is not possible to choose a loftier theme or treat it in a more 
imposing style. When Newman treats the same subject, 

his first thought is to limit it. His sermon has for its title, “A Par- 
ticular Providence as revealed in the Gospel.” . . . The whole object 


1The New Theology and the Old Religion, p. 4. 
2 Bruce, The Providential Order, pp. 62, 171. 3 The Mystery of Newman, p. 148. 
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of the orator is to show how the life of our Lord helps us to understand 
that God cares for each one of us, severally and individually. . . . Whata 
transformation in our life if we were once for all convinced that God 
cares for us in particular, calls us by our name, and never loses sight 
of us! Newman’s one object is to penetrate us with this thought. He 
sets our Lord before us not only as having love for all but as loving in a 
particular manner which adapts itself to the age and character of each.’ 


John Flavel (1630-1691), who was ejected from the living of 
Dartmouth in 1662, wrote a singularly suggestive book on the 
subject, dated Dartmouth, August 10, 1677. It is entitled Divine 
Conduct, or the Mystery of Providence, Opened in a Treatise upon 
Psalm 57. 2. His work is dedicated to the Right Hon. William, 
Duke of Bedford, and is full of fine sayings and striking incidents. 
He tells the Duke, “My Lord, Providence hath molded you,” and 
reminds him “as it is most honorable to serve, so you will find it 
most comfortable to observe, the ways of God in his providence ; 
to compose ourselves to think of the conduct of Providence 
through all the stages of life we have hitherto passed.” He next 
addresses himself ““‘To the Ingenuous Readers, those especially 
who are the heedful observers of the ways of Providence. . . . I 
am greatly mistaken, if the history of our own lives, if it were well 
drawn up and distinctly perused, would not be the pleasantest 
history that ever we read in our lives. The ensuing treatise is an 
essay to that purpose, in which thou wilt find some remarks upon 
Providence in its passage through the several stages of our life. 
But, reader, thou only art able to compile the history of Provi- 
dence for thyself, because the memorials that furnish it are only 
in thine own hands.” He gives a list of the “Performances of 
Providence” with many stirring incidents, and urges Christians 
“to keep written memorials, or journals, of providences by them, 
for their own and others’ use and benefit.” George Steward’s 
Mediatorial Sovereignty (1863) is a noble discussion of the va- 
rious aspects of Providence. Its moral aspects are to be gathered 
from the facts of man’s condition. The means and instruments 
of God’s rule “are everywhere largely furnished by Providence, 
which, in truth, is a system kept in motion for this very purpose. 

. The prevalence of kindness, benignity and long-suffering is 


'The Mystery of Newman, p. 149. 
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impressed on the course of Providence in an immense, unsparing 
outpouring of benefits on the world.” This goodness makes 
Providence “The initiatory school of religion.” One oracle must 
sound forth from both the Bible and the economy of Providence— 
“God is Love.” There are, of course, times when Providence is 
compelled to use the rod to imprint some of its lessons on the mind 
of man, but forbearance and long suffering are leading features of 
its discipline, and the lessons are all adapted to the state of our 
nature and intended to aid in its recovery. Providence is media- 
torial and redemptive throughout. 

That is a fitting note on which to close this study of the un- 
folding of the supreme truth of religion. It carries in its bosom 
all the marvels of nature, which modern science has taught us to 
regard as a continued miracle, all the facts of the history and 
moral training of the world; it even ventures to regard our Lord 
as the greatest of all gifts of Providence and his cross as the lever 
by which all men may be raised to those heights of purity and 
self-sacrifice for which they are and were created. 


- 





Tennyson’s Men 


Arr. IV.—TENNYSON’S MEN 


Tue perpetual quantities in the world are men and women 
and God. They are the undying folk; and therefore interest in 
these three is, like immortelles, unwithering. Each high priest 
in literature takes his turn in ministration at this altar. The 
materials with which the artist must work do not multiply. 
Marble and chisel and mallet and the artist’s hands and dreams— 
these are the sum total possessions of Phidias and Praxiteles and 
Milo and Thorwaldsen and Flaxman and Powers and Story. 
The Metopes of the Parthenon, the Venus of Milo, the Judith 
slaying Holofernes, are, so to say, hewn from the same quarry. 
It is so with the materials of poetry, dream, life. Men, women, 
God—all things are possible with these. They are all the factors 
there are. Air we thought was composed of oxygen and hydrogen 
when Lord Rayleigh discovered argon; but there is no new dis- 
covery touching the air of life since the far days of Plato and the 
still remoter days of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Things remain 
unchanged, untouched. Kant and Hegel are not wiser than 
Plato of the fertile imagination and the broad brow. Literature 
is the art of the kaleidoscope. As you turn the glass new com- 
binations ensue; but the pieces are the same. Just as, when you 
have the alphabet, no thoughts are beyond its power of expres- 
sion. That column of symbols seems so inartistic, so insignificant, 
so devoid of poetry, as expressionless as dust. And then to re- 
member how all great dreams are run into this mold. A’schylus, 
Dante, Chaucer, Schiller, Cervantes, Milton, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Lowell, Shakespeare can shut their purple twilights in the sky 
this alphabet offers. In such conception the alphabet becomes 
magical as a music-making sea. Men, women, and God are the 
alphabet of history, biography, prose fiction, poetry. Each new 
artist takes up this hourglass, holds it against the light to see the 
golden sands run down. Tennyson deals with these factors as if 
he were the first artist born. If he be gifted—for there are no 
precedents to the inspired poet—every man begins at the begin- 
ning. He must feel his way as we do in the dark in new locali- 
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ties. Tennyson takes up the old alphabet to see whether it can 
spill out any new words. I hope, in that far, fair land which 
holds him, he knows the world he lived in and has loved thinks he 
succeeded. 

If Tennyson’s men are compared with Shakespeare’s men 
they fail in vigor, health, and the contagious quality. Shake- 
speare’s men are as robust as frontiersmen. When in their com- 
pany we fly rather than walk or run. We are to be classed with 
the winged creatures. Tennyson’s men walk, but are men. 
They are somber, but are men. They live in a mellow light as in 
a cathedral. His poetry is in cathedral light rather than sun- 
light. Nor is this slurring, nor yet undervaluing either his 
poetry or his men. Cathedrals, with their dim light, are good 
places to see in. There is no glare. The world is remote. The 
studied quiet, half cloister, half calm that follows after tempest, 
rests there as if after long journey. There is reticence, seclusion, 
exclusion. Shakespeare stood out under the open sky at noon 
bareheaded like Cesar on the march. Tennyson sits in where 
the lights are toned to suit eyes not used to sunlight. I think we 
can imagine few places so adapted to get right estimate of life as 
to sit in Westminster Abbey in a stall of the Knights of Bath, 
where above you waves in fitful fashion a banner moth-eaten, 
sword-cut, yet waves fitful to and fro; and against a wall hangs a 
morion a knight used to wear; and the dim light, hallowed as if 
consecrated to sacred purposes, shuts your thought in, while all 
things environing conspire to give a man right views of life if 
this capacity be not atrophied in him. Cathedral light and air 
breed right estimates, so that in saying Tennyson is cathedral 
light we have not subtracted from his adequacy to conceive life 
and character aright. I do not feel Tennyson’s men as I do 
Browning’s, but do not in so saying underrate them. I love 
those hushed retreats where in cloister lights I may look men close 
in the face. Tennyson furnishes this necessary quality. He 
has done as no one else. To my eyes he stands as on an eminence 
alone, and needs dim light so he may see the better. In the dusk 
of distance or cathedral or twilights he sees as he can see under 
no other condition. Sir John Oldcastle is clearer to his eyes 
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than the Duke of Wellington. This explains why his men were 
remote, medieval, or ancient; or if modern, as Enoch Arden, 
with no sign of modernity upon them. 

To continue, for working purposes, the comparison between 
Tennyson and Shakespeare, Shakespeare’s men are unreligious 
and are religious. I have not designated Shakespeare’s men as 
irreligious. Considered as a company they are not that. Some 
of them are grossly so. They outrage us to the point of anger. 
Angelo and Iachimo and Falstaff and Iago put our moral blood 
at boiling heat at low altitudes. But what is intended is that 
all Tennyson’s men seem built on the intended moral plan; and 
Shakespeare’s have no such appearance. They may be moral or 
immoral, but they are so as it happens, as their shadows fall, un- 
intended. Tennyson’s men are aware of their moral selves. 
They are apprised they have ethical make-up. They feel at what- 
ever remove they may be from God or good that they must face 
their dereliction. Nothing of that is apparent in Shakespeare: 
Macbeth is unconsciously moral. Banquo gets the upper hand of 
Macbeth, not through conscious, but through unconscious moral 
constitution. Shakespeare is aware that man is a moral being; 
but his men are not. They are subconscious folk. They are as 
they are by instinct. They cannot escape themselves; and just 
as the panther has unknown to himself the feline tread and spring 
and terrible lust for death, so man has his sub-conscious nature 
on him. As tears are salt, man is moral in make-up. He fronts 
God but not in purpose nor in knowledge. God is not down in 
his book of days. Shakespeare’s men are simply instinctively 
moral, I catch not a glimpse of him contriving a set moral per- 
sonality. He was so accurate that he knew there were no men 
not molded in moral matrix. He saw men as they were. But 
Tennyson has always that moral sense in the foreground. I can 
never look one of his men in the eyes that I do not see the moral 
light in them. He is a soul. He has sense of that which never 
wavers. The pomp of moral purpose is on them all. Truly, the 
form of this presence varies. Sometimes we note its lack, some- 
times its presence. All I appeal to is that we cannot be quit of 
the feeling that Tennyson was sure his men were sure they were 
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men who must and did face God. The “Idyls of the King” mean 
that, that only, that ever. In those dear poems we are at church 
as certainly as if we were ina cathedral. In his Alcaic specimen, 
“Milton,” note how 

O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmoniss, 

O skilled to sing of Time or Eternity, 
is named 

“God-gifted organ-voice of England, 

Milton, a name to resound for all ages.” 
God has something, somewhere to do in all the men Tennyson has 
at heart. He has learned this of the Bible, doubtless, which book 
is not oppressed with moralities but suffused with them and 
transfigured by them. “The Grandmother” has this to say: 


“To be sure, the preacher says our sins shall make us sad: 
But mine is a time of peace, and there is Grace to be had; 
And God, not man, is the Judge of us all when life shall cease; 
And in this Book, little Annie, the message is one of Peace, 

“So Willy has gone, my beauty, my eldest-born, my flower; 
But how can I weep for Willy? he has but gone for an hour; 
Gone for a minute, my son, from this room into the next; 

I too shall go in a minute. What time have I to be vexed?” 


The babbling old body feels the eternal and ha*he hand of moral 
life holding her whether she would or not. The “Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington” rises toward the master matters 
of the soul as it proceeds: 


And while we hear 
The tides of Music’s golden sea 
Setting toward eternity, 
Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 
Until we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo, 
And Victor he must ever be. 
For though the Giant Ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break and work their will; 
Though world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 
And other forms of life than ours, 
What know we greater than the soul? 
On God and godlike men we build our trust. 


~~ ee = © - 
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Speak no more of his renown. 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him, 

God accept him, Christ receive him. 
Here is such word as Shakespeare would not have thought to wave 
above a bier. The word “soul” and the magnificat of it are 
Tennysonian, and in the manner of man’s sensing himself and the 
keen discernment between what wastes and what abides of him. 
And the verse, “On God and godlike men we build our trust,” 
may be set down to the sound of sea music as the Christian phil- 
osophy of life and history. This moral manner is not obtrusive 
but is intrusive. It is wherever man walks. This morality is 
the dirt on which this poet’s men tread as well as the spirit out of 
which these men are blown. All the men have it. Some good, 
some bad, but the faces turn like the faces of Dante in the shades 
toward the Face in fear or hope, but turn wistful, wonderful, and 
oftentimes sublime. The English battle cries in the drama of 
Harold are “Harold and God Almighty.” Withal, this is the 
juice of the ripe grapes of this poet vintage. Man and God 
Almighty, one man and God; and these make and retain morali- 
ties for the soul. Reduce man to little or naught, reduce God to 
little or naught, one or both; and the morality is dead, though 
you know not where it be buried. So once and for all we shall 
hold all Tennyson’s men for moral. The sense of freedom is in 
their wrong as in their right; and freedom makes a man. 

Life is fenced in as by bold mountains by three things—work, 
love, religion. Watch these great, glorious hills and see whether 
or not they do include life. Put into the infinitive mood, which 
is the mood of free existence, we shall find four phrases—to be, 
to work, to love, to pray. And if these four terse statements 
appear to be contradictory of the three terms in which it was 
affirmed life might be put, look again and ponder that the first of 
the four phrases is, “to be,” namely, life. That infinitive is 
existence ; and the latter statement quadrates point for point with 
the three-term statement; and the four-term statement quadrates 
point for point with the threeterm statement. To be, equals 
life; and life is to work and love and pray, or work, love, religion. 
And men may be classed, all of them, not one omitted, as workers, 
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lovers, religionists. Here, then, we place Tennyson’s men, 
workers, lovers and God-men. But because the enumeration may 
be elucidated in a brief article by the intercalation of a subclass 
which, in fact, belongs to all the three classes specified, I have 
grouped them in companies, where some of them are not less 
their major fact, but where is some gain or lack which makes 
them plainly brothers. All Tennyson’s men, then, for present 
purposes shall be grouped under four heads: 

I. Men with a flaw in the harness, less or more. 

II. Workers. 

III. Lovers. 

IV. Religious men. 


I 


THe men of the fatal flaw. They are Lancelot, Merlin, 
Geraint, Balin, Balan, Modred, Gawain, Lucretius, King Philip, 
Sir Tristram, Sir Percivale, Earl Doorm, and Sir Aylmer. What 
is here attempted, as hardly needs be said, is a characterization, 
not an interpretation. These men will be seen to be in one or 
more of the threefold classes—workers, lovers, or religionists. 
Who fails in one is apt to fail in all, because life is so cohesive. 
Lancelot I name the king of men whose hurt is the fiaw in the 
harness. He is so great that we dare hope the highest of him. 
He did, he loved, he failed in religion. To whomsoever that 
failure comes it is catastrophal. There is no half-way house in 
goodness. Virtue is abrupt. There is no parleying. “Art thou 
for me or against me” is its solitary challenge. Lancelot was an 
achiever. He was king of tourney. He was a valiant leader of 
men. Men took to him. Women adored him. Elaine died for 
him. Queen Guinevere sinned for him. He was a vast lover, 
though a sinful lover. We watch him as we watch Mare Antony, 
with fascinated gaze. Those loves which wreck thrones are monu- 
mental, think of them as we may. This kingship in love, that 
puts all aside for it, makes us weep when this love is wrong. 
Such devotion makes our hearts ache. Lancelot had saved all 
this wreck of heart and kingdom and friendship and honor had 
he put manhood first; that is, to say, had he put God first. Re 
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ligion is an amazing preventive. It stands at the gate of life and 
says, “Be clean.” Life must be aboveboard, unimpeachable, 
unafraid. Then no officer is a menace. Then conscience cannot 
make your face turn pale. Lancelot is too great to be bad. 
Greatness owes goodness to itself and to mankind. One touch of 
the illicit on Lancelot has put him among the wreckers of a 
realm. 

Geraint fails in work. He was undoubted lover. He was 
redoubtable knight; but love, as Enid saw, though love for her, 
made him erratic and uxorious. Love instead of emboldening 
his arm and making its tendons all steel, weakened it until it was 
flabby as an arm of a paralytic. He was moping. He sat en- 
joying his wife’s eyes, sunning himself in his wife’s presence, 
feeling the fine thrill of holding her little hand. But Enid knew 
what man was for and what woman was for. She knew that 
love for a woman should make a man all the more a man, and all 
the more a world influence and a soldier. She saw that love was 
dethroning Geraint, her beloved. That broke her heart. He 
heard her sobbing, suspicioned her, grew blackly jealous, grew 
eruel, and flung from amorist to achiever. This thrust him into 
the list of warriors again. At last he came to himself; but 
scarred he is. We feel about him as we do about Griffith Gaunt. 
He cannot get quite back into our esteem. Despite his purity and 
absoluteness in love, his flaw has shamed him. Man must be up 
and doing. He is built for the city and the mart, for the field 
and the fray. All things must but qualify for this. To love a 
woman is to make a man so much more, not so much less, a man 
of deeds. Discoverer Nansen’s wife stood on the North far shore 
and saw her husband sail into the bleak ice fields, not knowing 
he should ever return, but waving him a valorous farewell and an 
encouragement. Washington’s wife nerved him for his cham- 
pionship of liberty. Browning’s wife helped his heart to sing 
that book of battle, the Ring and the Book. Wordsworth’s love 
made him so much the more a student and lover of Tintern 
Abbey and Yarrow, unvisited, visited, revisited. “Love qualifies” 
is what God has to say about it. And Geraint’s shame was that, 
with him, love disqualified. 
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Merlin was a thinker. He was statesman behind the king, 
like Hamilton or Milton or Luther or De Tocqueville. He was the 
silent member of Cabinets, like the Duke of Sully. He was his- 
torian. The world’s events are at the tips of his fingers. He 
thought with his feet, saw with his fingers. He weighed king- 
doms as a grocer would weigh salt or spices. Merlin was a man 
of whom kings would be afraid. He was like Archimedes, con- 
triver of Greek fire and lifter of ships from the sea by his engines 
of thought. Merlin was what the world names wise; and wisdom 
is a perilous gift. It may make its possessor haughty, arbitrary, 
unapproachable. Wisdom wrought none of these defects in 
Merlin. He seemed safe. He was old. He had mastered many 
tyrannies of trial. He trusted himself. And then a wily woman 
slew him. Say what you will regarding Tennyson’s inability in 
making personalities dramatic, lissom Vivien’s slaughter of wise 
Merlin is graphic as if written in fire. The entire history is 
apparent. Merlin from a woman’s wiles fell into the reproach of 
helping slay a king and wreck a kingdom. Not that this is an un- 
usual story; for it is pitifully usual. Samson suffered that 
defeat. Mare Antony suffered that defeat. Many a man besides 
Merlin has. Let that go. Defeat none the less it is, whatever 
multitude has been so slain. Stalwart duty, had Merlin adhered 
to that, had saved his secret, his manhood, him. 

Balin and Balan, though two, I have put as one because their 
defect is identical. They are ruins. They are clean but they 
lack self-control. They lost honor and life at a stroke because 
they lost self-mastery. They blindly slew each other. They 
were born for better things. They meant well by their times 
and by themselves. Many virtues shone starlit in them. They 
loved each other—and slew each other. Alas for Balin and 
Balan! They are lost, not through cowardice, not through lust, 
but through not being kings of themselves. 

Modred was a traitor, and we do not dare to stay with him. 
He sickens us. If he were master of any virtue we do not know 
it. He is a stench for the buzzards. Not man nor God will 
give him certificate of character. He is slow, sinister ambition. 
We fear 
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Modred’s narrow, foxy face, 
Heart-hiding smile, and gray persistent eye. 


He was eavesdropper. He stood with the ear at the door and 
overheard his mother’s talk. Here is his character put on him 
by the poet: 

But Modred leaned his ears beside the doors 


And there half heard: the same that afterward 
Struck for a throne, and, striking, found his doom. 


He is hollow, false, and bad. He wants a kingdom while he has 
no competency for being king. He scents scandals and breeds 
them. He does not know a man when he sees one; or he inter- 
prets others by himself. He does not know himself not a man. 
And all he has to hold him in the memory of the world is that his 
was the arm that fought against a manly king and slew him. It 
is his shame keeps him alive. Once Sir Lancelot found him 
hanging on a wall and spying on the queen and dragged him down 
and threw him in the dirt. From thenceforth Modred’s hate to 
Lancelot and the queen had never intermission. He plotted 
against them until they were shamed and lost. In “Guinevere” 
this hate is put in poet’s words like these: 

Sir Modred; he that like a subtle beast 

Lay couchant with his eyes upon the throne, 

Ready to spring, waiting a chance: for this 

He chilled the popular praises of the king 

With silent smiles of slow disparagements; 

And tampered with the lords of the White Horse, 

Heathen, the brood by Hengist left; and sought 

To make disruption in the Table Round 

Of Arthur, and to splinter it into feuds 


Serving his traitorous end; and all his aims 
Were sharpened by strong hate for Lancelot. 


And when he heard Pelleas hiss, “I have no sword,” then Modred 
thought, “The time is hard at hand.” His was a rankling hate. 
When Lancelot trod him down, 


He smiled and went; 
But ever after the small violence done 
Rankled in him and ruffled all his heart 
As the sharp wind that ruffles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 

On the bare coast. 
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And when King Arthur, with his broken heart at Guinevere’s 
guilt and Lancelot’s perfidy, was summoning all his courage to the 
task of being a man under exigencies like these, there came a call 
out of his heart sad as the call of passing birds at night. “I hear 
the steps of Modred in the west.” Then Modred slew the king 
and was himself slain. His dying was his only benefit to the 


kingdom. 

Gawain was loyal but light. In him were qualities alto- 
gether winsome. I think you could not but love him. He was 
airy, joyous, brave; and he died while fighting for his king. But 
some inherent fault kept him from the largest. Gawain was 
notionate, which identification is to be found in “The Last Tour- 
nament,” where it is said, 


Dagonet the fool, whom Gawain in his moods 
Had made mock knight of Arthur’s Table Round. 


His uncertainty of action is disclosed in “The Passing of Arthur,” 
where it is told how 


Then, ere that last weird battle in the west, 
There came on Arthur sleeping, Gawain killed 
In Lancelot’s war, the ghost of Gawain blown 
-Along a wandering wind, and past his ear 
Went shrilling: “Hollow, hollow all delight! 
Hail, king! To-morrow thou shalt pass away. 
Farewell! There is an isle of rest for thee. 

And I am blown along a wandering wind, 

And hollow, hollow, hollow all delight!” 

And fainter onward, like wild birds that change 
Their season in the night and wail their way 

From cloud to cloud, down the long wind the dream 
Shrilled; but in going mingled with dim cries 

Far in the moonlit haze among the hills, 

As of some lonely city sacked by night, 

When all is lost, and wife and child with wail 

Pass to new lords; and Arthur woke and called: 
“Who spake? A dream. O light upon the wind. 
Thine, Gawain, was the voice—are these dim cries 
Thine? or doth all that haunts the waste and wild 
Mourn, knowing it will go along with me?” 

This heard the bold Sir Bedivere and spake: 
“O me, my king, let pass whatever will, 

Blves, and the harmless glamour of the field; 
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But in their stead thy name and glory cling 
To all high places like a golden cloud 
Forever: but as yet thou shalt not pass. 
Light was Gawain in life, and light in death 
Is Gawain, for the ghost is as the man; 

And care not thou for dreams from him.” 


And in “The Coming of Arthur” read: 


And Gawain went and breaking into song 
Sprang out, and followed by his flying hair 
Ran like a colt, and leapt at all he saw. 


It is hard to think of a characterization which would better pic- 
ture the light, fantastic, and what we may call springy way of 
Gawain than this passage. He had touches of robust manliness 
in him, for once when Pelleas was set upon by villains, three 
against one, and Gawain saw, his anger grew hot against such 
villainy. 

And Gawain passing by 

Bound upon solitary adventure saw 

Low down beneath the shadow of those towers 

A villainy, three to one: and through his heart 

The fire of honor and all noble deeds 

Flashed, and he called, “I strike upon thy side—” 


and when Pelleas bade him forbear, so Gawain did; but 


So Gawain, looking at the villainy done, 
Forebore, but in his heat and eagerness 
Trembled and quivered, as the dog, withheld 
A moment from the vermin that he sees 
Before him, shivers, ere he springs and kills. 


And when Pelleas was taken and bound and shamed and spurned 
and thrust bounden out of doors: 


Forth sprang Gawain and loosed him from his bonds 
And flung them o’er the walls; and afterward 
Shaking his hands, as from a lazar’s rag, 

“Faith of my body,” he said, “and art thou not— 
Yea thou art he whom late our Arthur made 

Knight of his Table; yea, and he that won 

The circlet? Wherefore hast thou so defamed 

Thy brotherhood in me and all the rest, 

As let these caitiffs on thee work their will?” 


Such doings and such sayings make us laud the man and love 
him. He draws us to him as with resistless grasp. But his fatal 
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flaw was on him, and when he thrust his services upon Pelleas, 
Pelleas said, 


“Betray me not but help— 
Art thou not he whom men call light of love?” 
Whereat Gawain’s light reply springs from his lips, 
“Aye, for women be so light.” 


And when Pelleas intrusts to him his case of love for Ettarre, 
then Gawain goes right manfully and like a knight blows bugle 
at the castle walls, comes into danger fearless as a king, but in- 
stead of representing Pelleas’s love, and pleading for it like a man, 
becomes himself the lover of Ettarre, forgets his knightly honor 
and the knight Pelleas, enters into sensuality; and when Pelleas 
creeps into the castle in the dark he finds Gawain and Ettarre 
locked in each other’s arms, and calls with rigid truth: 
“Alas, that ever knight should be so false!” 
And laid a naked sword athwart their naked throats. 
Here stays Gawain, stripped of honor, called false by Pelleas and 
liar by Ettarre and shown fickle in love, so that though he was 
strong of strength, yet he was weak of manhood. Gareth made 
his claim unto the king: 
“I have staggered thy strong Gawain in a tilt 
For pastime; yea, he said it.” 

And though Gawain were Modred’s brother, who rose in treason 
against the king, Gawain was loyal to Arthur and died fighting 
his fight. Yet is his blemish on him like a cloud; and he is 
slain before his death. 

Lucretius was fearless without manliness, purposing well, 
a free rover in the land of thought, who had come into the barren 
places where matter is all and God is naught and duty is but a 
silly falling of atoms into place. Fate is great. Merit is dead. 
Merit cannot stay alive where God is dead. <A dreary, accurate 
poem, “Lucretius” might well mark Tennyson strong in religious 
things. He saw the futility and fatality of materialism. I sup- 
pose this poem is equipped to make all men see; but does not. 
Drunk Lucretius is, drugged to death by a love potion given him 
by his wife Lucilia, thinking him false to her, though he is not, 
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and in his drunken moaning rushes toward his grave and raves 
his materialism out. 


‘The Gods! and if I go, my work is left 
Unfinished—if I go. The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred, everlasting calm! and such, 
Not all so fine, nor so divine a calm, 

Not such, nor all unlike it, man may gain 
Letting his own life go. The Gods, the Gods! 
If all be atoms, how then should the Gods 
Being atomic not be dissoluble, 

Not follow the great law? My master held 
That Gods there are, for all men so believe. 

I prest my footsteps into his, and meant 
Surely to lead my Memmius in a train 

Of flowery clauses onward to the proof 

That Gods there are, and deathless. Meant? I meant? 
I have forgotten what I meant: my mind 
Stumbles, and all my faculties are lamed.” 


He wails: 


“Poor little life that toddles half an hour 
Crowned with a flower or two, and there an end— 
And since the nobler pleasure seems to fade, 

Why should I, beastlike as I find myself, 
Not manlike end myself?” 


Suicide appeals to him as to all materialists. Lucretius had lost 
God ; and hope is dead. 

Enough to say of King Philip, as visioned in “Queen Mary” 
and as known in history, that he was brute selfishness, save that 
such phrase does too much asperse the brute. Boisterous, man- 
nish Mary, yet woman at the heart, died for love of him. But 
nothing he cared. He married her through cold, keen calcula- 
tion, and was gladly quit of her who could deliver no kingdom to 
his hands. Philip had no heart. Love had no hearing in his 
gelid life. He was the very sediment of manhood. 

Earl Doorm, slain of Geraint because he would have made 
Enid a concubine of his among a troop of others, is lust, nude, 
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unspeakable, putrid, fierce, conquered, and tumbling down among 
his underlings a headless corpse which had never been a man. 
No one weeps for him. He was brutality advantaged with a 
throne. 

How strange and how unfair it seems to set beside Earl 
Doorm the clean Sir Percivale! And in a way itis. He belongs 
not with Doorm nor Sir Tristram; but he failed; they failed. 
He failed and has his niche among the failure men. Sir Perci- 
vale failed to see that a man was higher type than a visionary. 
He left his king to die, hacked by the sword of traitors, while Sir 
Percivale wandered far, a pilgrim for a dream. He searched for 
the Grail and found it not, but had found the nobler grail of 
excellent service had he stayed at home and wrought knight’s toil 
beside his king to keep the land for purity and peace and law. 
For this failure in vision and service I stand Sir Percivale with 
the clean heart among the broken folk, slain by a flaw. 


Dagonet, the fool, whom Gawain in his moods 

Had made mock-knight of Arthur’s Table Round, 
At Camelot, high above the yellowing woods, 
Danced like a withered leaf before the hall. 

And toward him from the hall, with harp in hand, 
And from the crown thereof a carcanet 

Of ruby swaying to and fro, the prize 

Of Tristram in the jousts of yesterday, 

Came Tristram. 


So does Sir Tristram come, though he is marching to his doom. 


But newly enter’d, taller than the rest, 

And armored all in forest green, whereon 

There tript a hundred tiny silver deer, 

And wearing but a holly-spray for crest, 

With ever-scattering berries, and on shield 

A spear, a harp, a bugle—Tristram—late 

From overseas in Brittany returned, 

And marriage with a princess of that realm, 

Isolt the White—Sir Tristram of the Woods— 

Whom Lancelot knew, had held sometimes with pain 
His own against him, and now yearned to shake 
The burthen off his heart in one full shock 

With Tristram even to death: his strong hands gript 
And dinted the gilt dragons right and left, 

Until he groaned for wrath—so many of those, 

That ware their ladies’ colors on the casque, 
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Drew from before Sir Tristram to the bounds, 

And there with gibes and flickering mockeries 
Stood while he muttered: “Craven crests! O shame! 
What faith have these in whom they sware to love? 
The glory of our Round Table is no more.” 


And thus he recited to Dagonet the fool: 


“Free love—free field—we love but while we may: 

The woods are hushed, their music is no more. © 
The leaf is dead, the yearning passed away: 

New leaf, new life—the days of frost are o’er: 
New life, new love, to suit the newer day: 

New loves are sweet as those that went before: 
Free love—free field—we love but while we may.” 


A muddy creed which marks a muddy man. Like creed, like 
man. Dagonet was right when he made reply to Sir Tristram: 


“A helpful harper thou, 
That harpest downward! Dost thou know the star 
We call the harp of Arthur up in heaven?” 
“It makes a silent music up in heaven.” 


And down the city Dagonet danced away. 
But through the slowly-mellowing avenues 
And solitary passes of the wood 
Rode Tristram toward Lyonesse and the west. 
Then pressing day by day through Lyonesse 
Last in a roky hollow, belling, heard 
The hounds of Mark, and felt the goodly hounds 
Yelp at his heart, but, turning, passed and gained 
Tintagil, half in sea, and high on land, 
A crown of towers. 

Down in a casement sat, 
A low sea-sunset glorying round her hair 
And glossy-throated grace, Isolt the queen. 
And when she heard the feet of Tristram grind 
The spiring stone that scaled about her tower, 
Flushed, started, met him at the doors, and there 
Belted his body with her white embrace. 


“Not so, my queen,” he said, “but the red fruit 
Grown on a magic oak tree in midheaven, 
And won by Tristram as a tourney prize, 

And hither brought by Tristram for his last 
Love offering and peace offering unto thee.” 
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He spoke, he turned, then, flinging round her neck, 

Claspt it; . . . But while he bowed himself to lay 

Warm kisses in the hollow of her throat, 

Out of the dark, just as the lips had touched 

Behind him rose a shadow and a shriek— 

“Mark’s way,” said Mark, and clove him through the brain. 
Tristram a slave of the riot of his blood. There he lies in his 
own wine-drench of blood, a broken pitcher meant to be a man. 

Sir Aylmer is the bigot of ancestry, a hard, narrow man 
whose heart is hard as age-old oak, who let his daughter die fading 
like a leaf for love, he dead in all impulses that a man should 
have. And this dull scion of silly aristocracy is crazy as old 
Lear; and all the maniac knows to say is “Desolation.” 


II 


The men who do things are named workers. What they do 
is not important, always enjoining on them that they do good. 
The workingman is the achiever. We do foolishly when we 
limit the term “workingman” to him of the pick or hoe. All 
such as toil at honorable toil are workingmen. The sailor, the 
miner, the poet, the publicist, the historian, the musician, the 
artisan of any kind, the navigator, the pioneer, the orator, the 
philanthropist, the builder of railroads, the digger of canals— 
all such are sweaty, honest workingmen. Tennyson himself was a 
workingman above most whom we take into our reckoning; and 
his workingmen have made our lives beautiful and created hunger 
for higher things. We dare not be parsimonious in our applica- 
tion of the brawny word “workingmen.” They make the world. 
All such as helped in this reshaping the destinies of men I name 
achievers, This cry of achievement is sounded in the poem with 
the title “Will” : 


O well for him whose will is strong! 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long; 

He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong: 

For him nor moves the loud world’s random mock, 
Nor all Calamity’s hugest waves confound, 

Who seems a promontory of rock, 
That, compassed round with turbulent sound, 

In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crowned. 
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But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows through acted crime, 
Or seeming-genial venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still! 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 
Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o’er a weary, sultry land, 

Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 


The negative of work is chanted in “The Lotos-Eaters.” The air 
of balm and calm and slumber with the open eyes is all about 
them. They come upon a land 


In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 

Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 
And, like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 


A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some like wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 
They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land: far off, three mountaintops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flushed: and, dewed with showery drops, 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 


The charméd sunset lingered low adown 
In the red West; through mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale; 
A land where all things always seem’d the same! 
And round about the keel with faces pale, 
Dark faces pale against the rosy flame, 
The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 


Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them, 
And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far, far away did seem to mourn and rave 
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On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 
And deep-asleep he seemed, yet all awake, 
And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 
How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream! 
To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height; 
To hear each other’s whisper’d speech; 

Eating the Lotos day by day, 
To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray; 
To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy; 
To muse and brood and live again in memory, 
With those old faces of our infancy 
Heaped over with a mound of grass, 
Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass! 


Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labor in the deep midocean, wind and wave and oar; 
O rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 


But such surcease from toil would mean the wrecking of the 
world. We are not on this earth to rest. We are here to work, 
to grow dead tired so that we fall asleep at our work. Heaven 
will give us room for resting through illimitable years. We 
dare not spend excess of time in resting in this sweaty world, for 
so soon the night comes when no man can work. The toilers are 
the masters of the world. 

The grim king in “The Princess” is worthy of being looked 
at in the face. A grim determination of might marks him much 
the man. 

But my good father thought a king a king; 
He cared not for the affections of the house; 
He held his scepter like a pedant’s wand 

To lash offense, and with long arms and hands 
Reached out and picked offenders from the mass 
For judgment. 


Now, while they spake, I saw my father’s face 
Grow long and troubled like a rising moon, 
Inflamed with wrath; he started on his feet, 
Tore the king’s letter, snowed it down, and rent 
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The wonder of the loom through warp and woof 
From skirt to skirt; and at the last he sware 
That he would send a hundred thousand men 
To bring her in a whirlwind. 


Sir Walter is a man hale, ruddy, genial, and yet withal an out- 
growth of the soil, quite wholesome, manly, strong. 


And there we saw Sir Walter where he stood, 
Before a tower of crimson holly-oaks, 
Among six boys, head under head, and looked 
No little lily-handed baronet he, 

A great broad-shouldered, genial Englishman, 
A lord of fat prize-oxen and of sheep, 

A raiser of huge melons and of pine, 

A patron of some thirty charities, 

A pamphieteer on guano and on grain, 

A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none; 
Fair-haired and redder than a windy morn. 


The Duke of Wellington is sepulchered in noble gloom and 
glory in Tennyson’s “Ode On the Death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton.” The ode is very noble. Put it with Pindar and Collins 
and with Keats and with Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode” sanc- 
tified by its comprehension of Lincoln and with Walt Whitman’s 
“My Captain.” This characterization of the Iron Duke is as 
strong and surly as Lowell’s characterization of Grant in his 
poem on that chief captain, Hear the dirge for the dead great 
Duke: 


Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 
Remembering all his greatness in the Past. 
No more in soldier fashion will he greet 
With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 

O friends, our chief state-oracle is mute; 
Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood, 
The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 
Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 
Yet clearest of ambitious crime, 

Our greatest yet with least pretense, 

Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 
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O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fallen at length that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew! 
Such was he whom we deplore. 

The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er. 

The great world-victor’s victor will be seen no more. 


That phrasing, I think, sums up the man as no other words 
could do. He dwelt among the amazing soldiers of the world. 
He was the victor of Waterloo! 

The soldiers of “The Charge of the Light Brigade” cannot 
be omitted. They heard the command; they answered it; they 
strewed the pitiful hill with corpse of horse and man. They 


wae Stormed at with shot and shell, 


While horse and hero fell: 
They that had fought so well. 


oO the wild cheuee they made! 
All the world wonder’d. 
They failed, but in failing achieved. You cannot defeat the 
hero soul. 

“The Charge of the Heavy Brigade at Balaclava” thunders 
in our hearts. Those Scotch soldiers who knew no fear, but 
plunged on, man and horse, leader and led, among the hosts of 
foes to cut, slash, die, but grew afraid only of defeat. The 
gallant three hundred. The martial might of them thunders as 
reverberant tempests yet, yet, and yet forever. 

“Victor Hugo” is 

Weird Titan by thy winter weight of years 
As yet unbroken, Stormy voice of France! 


“Montenegro” beats with eagles’ angry pinions, 


They rose to where their sovran eagle sails, 
They kept their faith, their freedom, on the height, 
Chaste, frugal, savage, armed by day and night 
Against the Turk. 


The followers of Maeldune were brawny folk, fierce, fitful, fever- 
ish, bellicose—but sail by the Isle of Silence and by the Isle of 
Shouting and the Isle of Flowers and the Isle of Fruits and the 
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Isle of Fire and the Isle of Witches and the Isle of the Saint— 
but helped into manhood at last by the Isle of the Saint and found 
forgiveness and forgave him whom they sought to slay. 

The men of “The Defense of Lucknow” are men. The dying 
Lawrence with his last breath had given command, “Never sur- 
render, I charge you, but every man dic at his post.” Death was 
storming about like a winter wind. 

Death from their rifie-bullets, and death from their cannon-balls, 

Death in our innermost chamber, and death at our slight barricade, 

Death while we stood with the musket, and death while we stooped to the 
spade, 

Death to the dying, and wounds to the wounded, for often there fell 

Striking the hospital wall, crashing through it, their shot and their shell, 

Death—for their spies were among us, their marksmen were told of our 
best, 

So that the brute bullet broke through the brain that could think for the 
rest; 

Bullets would sing by our foreheads, and bullets would rain at our feet— 


And so they died—but at their post. The stench of putrid death, 
horrors eating at the heart, they fought through. They stayed, 
they fought, and they prevailed. “Hold it for fifteen days! We 
have held it for eighty-seven.” They are saved by their valor and 
the blessing of God. 

“Harold” is berserker in the fight. A hundred valors dash 
from his sword. He knows not danger’s name. 


Our axes lighten with a single flash 

About the summit of the hill, and heads 

And arms are sliver’d off and splinter’d by 

Their lightning—and they fly—the Norman flies. 


And himself shames them all. 


Yes, yea, for how their lances snap and shiver 
Against the shifting blaze of Harold’s ax! 
War-woodman of old Woden, how he fells 

The mortal copse of faces! There! And there! 
The horse and horseman cannot meet the shield. 
The blow that brains the horseman cleaves the horse, 
The horse and horseman roll along the hill. 


As Malet said, “King or not, hath kingly fought and fallen.” 
And William The Conqueror gave testimony of his might: 


“Three horses had I slain beneath me: twice 
I thought that all was lost. Since I knew battle, 
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And that was from my boyhood, never yet— 
No, by the splendor of God—have I fought men 
Like Harold and his brethren, and his guard 
Of English. Every man about his king 

Fell where he stood. They loved him.” 

Gareth is achiever. He was a servant in the king’s kitchen, 
yet a knight. He thought service needing doing, and nobly done, 
reputable. When Lynette made claim of help at Arthur’s Court 
Gareth was given her for a knight. She despised him; but he 
knew himself, fought her battles, slew her foes, answered not her 
speech save with his sword. There was no honor but service; 
and service seemed to him the gauge of manhood. He was right. 
We feel him now the man he was. 

“Becket” portrays a spirit born for rule. Henry II says: 


“The army’s might 
Is Becket’s. He hath beaten down my foes.” 


Becket’s voice says: 


“Sire, the business 
Of the whole kingdom waits me. Let me go.” 


Queen Eleanor calls him 


“As brave a soldier as Henry 
And a goodlier man.” 


And Fitzurse’s reply is, 

“He helped the king break down our castles, 

For which I hate him.” 
He speaks to a noble as if he were a churl and to a churl as if he 
were a noble. He knew not fear. He held against the king and 
kept the house of Canterbury against the realm. He was care- 
less if he died. His weaknesses were many, but himself was 
much the man. He was worth a whole house of kings. His mas- 
sive will makes him masterful. So he stands living; so he lies 
dead. Foliet called him “a mitered Hercules.” His fight with 
Henry is something good to hear and see. 

King Henry is a man of rugged might, fierce, lawless, un- 
mastered of himself, lewd, passionate, fitful, yet huge of fist and 
fierce of sword, and we feel that, bad as he was, he left a better 
realm than he received. He, ruthless, stayed the ruthless might 
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of dangers manifold. Wicked he was, but strong, and must be 
set down among the masterful characters who wore the name of 


king. 
With Ulysses we might tarry long. He never wearies us. 
Sloth worries him. 


It little profits that an idle king, 
By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race 
That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees: all times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me and alone; on shore, and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea: I am become a name. 


He is then and now 
Strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


We see sweat stand out upon his forehead mixed with drench of 
sea wave; and his arms are thewed like the arms of the great 
Anakim. He pricks us with a spear to leap from sloth to never- 


ending toil. 
isQ, tyl.. 
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Art. V.—NATURE AND THE TRAGEDIES OF LIFE: A 
STUDY IN MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETRY 


Srupents of literature occasionally come upon expressions or 
passages of peculiar vitality. Some phrase, some conception, some 
relating of ideas, some flash of deep insight penetrates to the nerve 
centers of feeling with such quick and keen surprise as to produce 
a thrill in the soul that only the touch of genius can awaken. It 
is like the tremor of spirit suddenly felt when one comes into the 
presence of a master-painting, or when the ear is unexpectedly 
smitten by an awakening and heart-searching strain of music. It 
is the breaking forth of a hidden fount of light, causing the mind 
to pause in silent but thrilled delight. Such passages belong to 
what De Quincey called the literature of power. Such a passage 
of consummate art is the huntsman scene drawn by Matthew 
Arnold in his poem, “Tristram and Iseult,” following the death, 
so heavy with unutterable pathos, of the two lovers whose years 
had been a long heart-tragedy, caused by a hopeless separation de- 
creed by an unpitying fate, and who found surcease of sorrow and 
the peace of union only in death. 

The ancient legend runs that Iseult, daughter of the king of 
Treland, was betrothed, by the promise of her father, to King Mare 
of Cornwall. In her voyage to fulfill the betrothal vow she was 
attended by and placed under the care and protection of Tristram, 
nephew of the Cornish king and one of the noblest knights at the 
royal court of Tyntagel. That her daughter might be bound to her 
husband by a deathless affection the mother of Iseult in parting 
gave her a philter, or love potion, to share with her spouse on their 
bridal night. But by mistake during the voyage Iseult and Tris- 
tram pledged themselves by drinking that love-wine, and suddenly 
they started up in the consciousness that unwittingly they had 
quaffed that which had with magic power kindled in their hearts a 
quenchless fire of love and bound them together by unbreakable 
and fatal bands. Then began the tragedy that grew in agony and 
hopelessness through all the years that followed. Iseult married 
the Cornish king, whom, for no fault of his, she could not love, and 
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the palace of Tyntagel to her grieving soul was a mocking prison. 
She was compelled to deck herself with queenly jewels and, though 
her heart was tortured by a hopeless passion, smile and dance, dur- 
ing weary hours of gayety at the court; while Tristram, his des- 
perate love for the queen having been discovered, fled to Brittany 
and became a feverish wanderer, 


The love-desperate, banished knight, 
With a fire in his brain, 
Flying o’er the stormy main, 


now fighting the invading chivalry of Rome, but always seeing 
the form of his lost love gliding “through the crossing spear” ; then 
serving again by King Arthur’s side, seeking in battles and 
knightly company to forget his care. But 


Ah! what boots it that the jest 
Lightens every other brow, 

What that every other breast 
Dances as the trumpets blow, 

If one’s own heart beat not light 

On the waves of the tossed fight; 

If oneself cannot get free 

From the clog of misery? 


To another, to her of the White Hands, 

The sweetest Christian soul alive, 

Iseult of Brittany, 
Tristram was married, “more out of gratitude than love,” and to 
her from time to time he returned from his wanderings, and to 
her at last he came when his spirit’s strength had failed and death 
drew nigh. But when he knew that the end was near his heart 
went out across the sea to his queen at Tyntagel. He sent a swift 
messenger entreating her to come to him that he might have the 
solace of her presence and her touch before he should set out to 
“sail the seas of death.” Secretly and swiftly she responded to his 
summons, and on a stormy night she came to him, where he tossed 
wearily and fought weakly among the shadows of delirium, calling 
her name, sick of soul with the wish that she might come, but 
a “But she’ll not come to-night. 
Ah no! She is asleep in Cornwall now, 


Far hence; her dreams are fair, smooth is her brow. 
Of me she recks not, nor my vain desire,” 
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But he sees her at last, and knows that her presence is not a trick 
of his fevered brain, and their souls pour themselves out in a few 
heart-hungry words bridging the chasm of the years, so bitter with 
sorrow behind which lay the hour when long ago in youth they 
parted; and then he left her, praying for “One last kiss upon the 
living shore,” and she, crying out, 


“Tristram! Tristram! stay—receive me with thee! 
Iseult leaves thee, Tristram, nevermore!” 


knelt dumbly by his bed and yielded up her soul to follow into the 


other world him from whom she had been so cruelly separated in 
this: She sinks upon the ground; her hood 
Had fallen back, her arms outspread 
Still hold her lover’s hands, her head 
Is bowed, half-buried, on the bed. 
O’er the blanched sheet her raven hair 
Lies in disordered streams, and there, 
Strung like white stars, the pearls still are; 
And the golden bracelets, heavy and rare, 
Flash on her white arms still— 
The very same which yesternight 
Flashed in the silver sconces’ light, 
When the feast was gay and the laughter loud, 
In Tyntagel’s palace proud. 


We must feel the weight of the utter sadness of this story, 
coming to its silent, dramatic close in that room in the lonely castle 
on the storm-beaten coast of Brittany, in order to awaken with a 
recognizing start of understanding to the deep meaning and the 
masterful genius of the picture which the poet places over against 
that solemn chamber in which the sorrowful and long-tortured 
lovers lay in the calm of death, their tragedy at last ended in ever- 
lasting peace. This is the passage of vital, thrilling power in 
which the poem finds its culmination, and the penetrating sadness 
of which expresses a conception most characteristic of Matthew 
Arnold’s mood in the presence of the sorrows and tragedies of hu- 
man life. Only the dullest soul can look upon this picture without 
having thoughts awakened “too deep for tears” : 


The air of the December night 
Steals coldly around the chamber bright 
Where those lifeless lovers be. 
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Swinging with it, in the light 

Flaps the ghost-like tapestry, 

And on the arras wrought you see 

A stately huntsman, clad in green, 

And round him a fresh forest-scene. 

On that clear forest-knoll he stays, 

With his pack round him, and delays. 
He stares and stares, with troubled face, 
At this huge, gleam-lit fireplace, 

At that bright, iron-figured door, 

And those blown rushes on the floor. 

He gazes down into the room 

With heated cheeks and flurried air, 

And to himself he seems to say: 

“What place is this? and who are they? 
Who is that kneeling lady fair?— 

And on his pillows that paie knight 
Who seems of marble on a tomb? 

How comes it here, this chamber bright, 
Through whose mullioned windows clear 
The castle-court, all wet with rain, 

The drawbridge and the moat appear, 

And then the beach, and, marked with spray, 
The sunken reefs, and far away 

The unquiet bright Atlantic plain? 
—What! has some glamour made me sleep, 
And sent me with my dogs to sweep 

By night, with boisterous bugle-peal, 
Through some old seaside knightly hall— 
Not in the free green wood at all? 

That knight’s asleep; and at her prayer 
That lady by the bed doth kneel. 

Then hush, thou boisterous bugle-peal!” 
—The wild boar rustles in his lair; 

The fierce hounds snuff the tainted air; 
But lord and hounds keep rooted there. 


Cheer, cheer thy dogs into the brake, 

O hunter! and without a fear 

Thy golden-tasseled bugle blow, 

And through the glades thy pastime take— 
For thou wilt rouse no sleepers here! 

For these thou seest are unmoved; 

Cold, cold as those who lived and loved 

A thousand years ago. 


For what does that arras stand, with its wrought forest scene, the 
hounds, and the green-clad and stately huntsman rooted in en- 
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chanted silence and staring with changeless and unknowing eyes 
upon the dead lovers? What is it in this picture hung over against 
the heart-breaking tragedy that at once chills and thrills us and 
throws over the scene an unearthly light and penetrates it with 
unutterable melancholy? It is not simply a stroke of the poet’s 
art, however consummate; it illustrates the philosophic reaction 
of Arnold’s mind when brought in contact with the tragic aspects 
and incidents of human experience ; for the staring and unknowing 
eyes of the huntsman, with his silent pack on the tapestry waving 
ghostlike across the entrance to the chamber of death, to Arnold’s 
thought stood for the blank unconsciousness of nature that knows 
nothing either of human happiness or human woe; and nature, 
simply because it is unconscious and untouched by human pas- 
sions, blind, and deaf, and nerveless, unbounded and imperturb- 
ably calm, offers the best escape from life’s defeats and affords 
the best solace for its disappointments, the best healing for its 
deepest wounds. 

If this conception were found only in “Tristram and Iseult” 
we might regard it merely as a single touch of art. But a study of 
Arnold’s poems makes it clear that it belongs to his philosophy. 
It is a theme that throbs in sad undertones through all the music 
of his verse and from time to time breaks out into clear and strong 
but melancholy tones. Take, in further illustration of this re- 
course to the unconsciousness of nature for escape from the grief 
of tragedy, the other narrative poem, “Sohrab and Rustum,” a 
Persian legend heavy with the tragie sorrow of Oriental fate. 
Rustum, the great Persian warrior, fought with and slew Sohrab, 
his son, neither knowing with whom he fought. Sohrab was the 
fruit of an amour of Rustum’s youth and had never been seen by 
his father. His mother, fearing that Rustum would take him to 
be trained as a soldier, had reported at the child’s birth that it was 
a daughter, and, so thinking, Rustum had no further interest and 
the child was left, unmolested, with his mother. Grown to man- 
hood, he became famous in arms, joining himself with the Tartar 
host, and “carried death and dismay into the ranks of the Persians 
and terrified the boldest warriors of that country.” Through his 
mother Sohrab knew the great Rustum to be his father, and longed, 
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when he should attain to a fame that would render him not un- 
worthy in his father’s eyes, to make himself known. With the 
hope that he might find proper opportunity for this disclosure he 
issued a challenge to the Persian host to fight in single combat any 
champion chosen from their ranks, sure that the one first chosen 
would be one of their younger warriors, whom he was confident he 
would defeat, and that after that, to save the Persian pride, Rus- 
tum himself would come forth, and to him Sohrab would declare 
himself as his son. But there was none of the Persian chiefs who 
dared to take up Sohrab’s challenge, and they appealed to Rustum 
to be their champion. This he consented to, but under an assumed 
name. They fought not knowing each other, though when he saw 
him Sohrab had a troubled sense that his antagonist was his famous 
father. But they fought, and at last Schrab was transfixed by the 
spear of the older man, who, in casting it, proclaimed his name; on 
hearing which the younger, unnerved, dropped his shield, and so 
reccived the steel in his unprotected breast. Then came the revela- 
tion. Rustum was made to know that he had slain his son. His 
proud heart was broken; he wept with unconsolable grief over the 
noble youth who lay dying in the sand, sat down and covered his 
own head with sand-dust and held the smitten head of his son, 
until at last Sohrab drew out the spear from his side and with the 
crimson stream breathed forth his soul; and then Rustum covered 
the face with his cloak and sat in silent and awful sorrow by his 
dead son: 


And night came down over the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 
And darkened all; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. 


To this sorrow nothing could be added. What solace, what lighten- 
ing of its dismal and crushing weight, was possible? Nothing 
except forgetfulness in escape into far distances and other scenes. 
That ministry of forgetfulness and that far-carrying distraction of 
thought only nature could give; nature, that knows nothing of 
human sorrow, and that sweeps infinitely about the little local 
points where for a moment individual souls ery and moan, but 
swallowing up in her unmeasured calm all cries and obliterating 
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by her waves all the signs of the ruins of human hopes. And so to 
nature the poet turned from the dead son and the crushed father 
whom the night and the fog covered with their deepening pall : 


But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hushed Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon; he flowed 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunje, 
Brimming, and bright, and large; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents; that for many a league 
The shorn and parceled Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 
A foiled circuitous wanderer—till at last 
The longed-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 


But not external tragedy is the deepest, but internal; its sor- 
rows are inconsolable and its wounds incurable. Cruel and piti- 
less misfortune may, like a resistless storm, lay in ruins the whole 
structure of a man’s hopes and ambitions; a conjunction of hostile 
forces and circumstances may crush a man’s enterprises as arctic 
ice, pushed by adverse winds, crushes a boat caught in the grinding 
floes, and inexorable fate may bludgeon the unprotected head of 
its victim and leave him bleeding and helpless in the dust. All 
this is external tragedy—the assault upon life by external forces 
too mighty to be resisted. But this is not the culmination of 
tragedy ; that culmination occurs only when the battle and the de- 
feat are within the soul itself. Overthrow by superior force may 
be a grievous misfortune, but it is not ruin while the strength of 
the spirit endures. The Sabeans fell upon Job’s oxen and asse: 
and took them away, and slew the plowmen in the fields; the 
lightnings fell suddenly from heaven and consumed his flocks and 
the shepherds; the Chaldeans seized and carried away his camels 
and put their drivers to death; a mighty storm swept away the 
houses of his children and left his sons and daughters dead. These 
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were mighty waves of misfortune that overwhelmed Job, but the 
might of his soul was not broken. “Then Job arose, and rent his 
mantle, and shaved his head, and fell down upon the ground and 
worshiped ; and he said, Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, 
ond naked shall I return thither: the Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” Dire calamity had 
befallen him, but not hopeless tragedy. Such tragedy was at the 
door when Job’s wife said to him: “Dost thou sti]l retain thine 
integrity? Curse God, and die!” From that tragedy, which 
would have been remediless, he escaped when he replied: “Thou 
speakest as one of the foolish women speaketh. What! shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil ?” 
The body of the man was cast down among the ruins of his fortune, 
but the soul of the man stood erect, facing God without fear. His 
inner strength was unbroken. In the study of the feature of Ar- 
nold’s poetry with which we are now dealing we shall, therefore, 
perceive that tragedy in minor form only is represented in 
“Tristram and Iseult” and in “Sohrab and Rustum.” The brave 
knight lying dead, and the sad, fair lady kneeling, but lifeless, by 
his bed in that castle chamber, with the unknowing eyes of the 
huntsman looking down from the swaying arras, had suffered 
through dreary years, but their love endured, and caused a great 
light to shine when they came to die. By iron fate Rustum was 
caused to slay his son, whom he did not know until he saw him lie 
dying in the sand; but the son died as a hero, and with words of 
love on his lips, and the father grieved only as a great soul can, 
bowing to a fate that he could not understand. These old legends 
are stories of tragedy, but of minor tragedy only—the tragedy of 
external misfortune. Tragedy in its major proportions and 
qualities remains to be described, and we find it in Arnold’s dra- 
matic poem, “Empedocles on Etna.” In this poem we are told 
how Empedocles, once famed and followed as one of the chief 
Grecian philosophers, withdrew from the world, in which he had 
ceased to have any place or part or interest, and climbed to the 
lonely cone of Etna and cast himself down into its boiling crater. 
But the tragedy lay not in that desperate plunge into quick and 
fiery extinction, but in the sapping and drying up of the inner 
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springs of faith and strength. The life cast at last into the moun- 
tain’s heart of flame was only fit for burning, for it was but a dead 
trunk from which the vital sap of hope and sympathy and courage 
had long before been drawn off. 

Accompanied only by Pausanias, a physician and his endur- 
ing friend, Empedocles rode from Catana through the night to the 
slopes of Mount Etna, slowly climbing during the day toward the 
upper heights. As they journeyed, resting from time to time, he 
discoursed to his friend, who had no suspicion of the tragic pur- 
pose in his master’s mind, and in his discourse sought to set forth 
his deepest thought; first, perhaps, for the sake of defining his 
mental position to himself, and, secondarily, to give a strengthen- 
ing lesson to Pausanias, from whom he knew he was so soon to 

art: 
2 “He has his lesson, too, and that debt’s paid; 
And the good, learned, friendly, quiet man 


May bravelier front his life, and in himself 
Find henceforth energy and heart.” 


For himself, standing near the hour when in self-destruction he 
would end a long and hopeless inner struggle, he said: 


“But I, 
The weary man, the banished citizen— 
Whose banishment is not his greatest ill, 
Whose weariness no energy can reach 
And for whose hurt courage is not the cure— 
What should I do with life and living more?” 


Let us enter into the discourse of this spent mind and understand 
the spirit which prompted the philosopher, beaten within himself 
and mocked by his own thoughts, to end his life. It is the drama 
of a struggling soul ending in defeat—and that is the only defeat, 
after all, taking place in this world that need concern us. Trans- 
lating Arnold’s classic verse into clumsy prose, thus ran the 
thought of Empedocles before he rendered himself to the elements 
from which he came: “The soul of man is like a wind-blown 
mirror reflecting a few glimpses of truth but never seeing anything 
as a whole. The gods laugh at man who knows not what to be- 
lieve, not daring to stamp anything false where he finds nothing 
sure. The wise man, feeling day and night the burden of his own 
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soul, delves into his bosom seeking what his ailment is and finds 
what cure he cxn. Man finds no other light than the right-reading 
of his own breast. The sophist who would enjoy the world, whether 
right or wrong, and the pious saint who forsakes the world, both 
alike are fools. Men are unhappy because their lot fails to please 
their will, and they make their will the measure of their rights. 
If men would understand that they have no right to bliss they 
would aot complain against the gods when their lots are hard. It is 
an empty dream for a man to imagine that the world exists merely 
to promote his welfare. The world has been from of old, we are 
but strangers in it. Every man springs from his parents’ stem, 
and their blood mingles with his, and his roots strike into a far 
foretime. Our lives must keep chime with tunes which we did not 
create. Not the world is new, but we, while we, in our vain con- 
ceit, are not content to mark the world’s course but would have it 
follow ours. We would be rich and yet be spendthrifts; we sigh 
for health and yet treat our bodies ill; longing for inward peace, 
we will not look within, and, refusing to cease from sin, we still 
hope to be delivered from misery. But, even if we forsake all 
evil, other things clash with our lives. The forces of nature, like 
ourselves, desire their own way, and lightning and flood and wind 
fight against us, and work our overthrow, and our lives are dark- 
ened by the evil deeds of other men. And we, not content to fight 
as best we can and win by strife all that can be won, make for 
ourselves gods to whom we impute the ills which we should learn 
to bear, forgetting that we are of one stuff with whatever Powers 
there may be, and that our railings are in fact against ourselves. 
Worse than this, we invent malignant powers who, we fancy, are 
devoted to imbittering our lives; and to balance these we imagine 
kind gods whose work is to perfect what we vainly try. We strive 
to attain to all knowledge—of stars, and earth, and sands, and the 
words from dead men’s lips and the works of dead men’s hands; 
we muse upon our own minds, spending our wit in naming powers 
which all men use. ‘And when at last we realize that we cannot 
measure the immeasurable, despairing of any true science for our- 
selves, we solace ourselves with the thought that such knowledge is 
with the gods. But our inability to know affords no ground for 
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the belief that there are any gods who do. And we make the same 
mistake concerning pleasure that we do concerning knowledge ; in- 
venting a world beyond this in which the joys will be fulfilled 
which here eluded our grasp. Rather the fact that our prayer for 
happiness here has been so often mocked should cause us to fear 
that the same will happen elsewhere, and so keep us from flying to 
dreams and make us content with moderate desire. True wisdom 
does not consist in feigning a future bliss in some doubtful coming 
state, but in enjoying the bliss which may be had and making blest 
the present day. Life gives scope for effort; but because it teems 
with evil it is not granted us to nurse any extravagant hope. And 
yet, while we may not dream, we need not therefore despair.” 
Thus he discoursed to Pausanias midway up the mountain, 

and his words were those which he wished his friend to remember 
and to be strengthened by as he returned to his place in the world. 
Then he dismissed him, as the evening was drawing nigh, bidding 
him to return to Catana. To his friend’s anxious question, “Thou 
wilt return to-morrow to the city?” he replied sadly and enigmati- 
cally: 

“Either to-morrow or some other day, 

In the sure revolutions of the world, 

Good friend, I shall revisit Catana. 

I have seen many cities in my time 


Till my eyes ache with the long spectacle, 
And I shall doubtless see them all again; 


Thou know’st me for a wanderer from old. 
Meanwhile, stay me not now. Farewell, Pausanias!” 


The second act of the drama reveals Empedocles in the late night 
standing on the summit of Etna, all the cheerfulness gone which 
he had assumed with his friend. Now the black mood of his melan- 
choly is upon him and he is musing bitterly with himself: 


“No, thou art come too late, Empedocles! 

And the world hath the day, and must break thee, 
Not thou the world. With men thou canst not live, 
And being lonely thou art miserable; 

For something has impaired thy spirit’s strength 
And dried its self-sufficing fount of joy. 

Thou canst not live with men nor with thyself.” 
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Then he threw down at his feet his golden circlet and his purple 
robe, the symbols of his former fame as a preéminent sage, and 
with them his laurel bough, symbol of the harp and song. He was 
weary of the harp because weary of the solitude in which it had 
solaced him; for solitude, he complained, can fence a man from 
the multitude, but who will fence him from himself? Should he, 
then, fly back to men? They would welcome him, help him for a 
while to rid him of the presence of himself, keep up their friendly 
chatter in his ears, until he would fly back again to solitude, 


“And so change back; and many thousand times 
Be miserably bandied to and fro 
Like a sea-wave.” 


For a moment his thoughts reverted to happier years when he could 
number many friends, when his mind responded to all outward 
things, when the shock of mighty thoughts filled his mind with 
pure and natural joy, before he had lost his own balance and be- 
come the slave of thought. But those days were long past: 


“Fullness of life and power of feeling, ye 

Are for the happy, for the souls at ease, 

Who dwell on a firm basis of content! 

But he who has outlived his prosperous days; 
But he whose youth fell on a different world 
From that on which his exiled age is thrown— 
Whose mind was fed on other food, was trained 
By other rules than are in vogue to-day; 

Whose habit of thought is fixed, who will not change, 
But in a world he loves not must subsist 

In ceaseless opposition, be the guard 

Of his own breast, fettered to what he guards, 
That the world win no mastery over him; 

Who has no friend, no fellow left, not one; 
Who has no minute’s breathing space allowed 
To nurse his dwindling faculty of joy— 

Joy and the outward world must die to him, 

As they are dead to me.” 


So, darkly musing, he came always back to the conclusion, “There 
is no other way.” Gazing down into the crater’s sea of fire, he cried 
and leaped : 


“Leap and roar, thou sea of fire! 
My soul glows to meet you. 
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Ere it flag, ere the mists 
Of despondency and gloom 
Rush over it again, 
Receive me, save me.” 


The tragedy is ended—the tragedy of a soul that had fought 
and lost; a star that should have taken its place in the firmament 
of eternal light and calm gone out in darkness. What word of con- 
solation does the poet give us in the presence of this unutterable 
tragedy? No word, for there is none. There is no consolation for 
this tragedy but forgetfulness; it must be dismissed and the mind 
must be drawn away from it. And so Arnold turns again to na- 
ture for the only help he knew; and there are few purer, sweeter 
strains of music in literature than the song of Callicles, the youth- 
ful harper, with which the poem closes, and on its limpid waves of 
sound we are carried far away from the awful event that had 
taken place on the mountain cone: 


Through the black, rushing smoke-bursts 
Thick breaks the red flame; 

All Etna heaves fiercely 
Her forest-clothed frame. 


Not here, O Apolio! 
Are haunts meet for thee; 
But where Helicon breaks down 
In cliff to the sea— 


Where the moon-silvered inlets 
Send far their light voice— 
Up the still vale of Thisbe 
O, speed, and rejoice! 


On the sward at the cliff-top 
Lie strewn the white flocks; 

On the cliffside the pigeons 
Roost deep in the rocks; 


In the moonlight the shepherds, 
Soft lulled by the rills, 

Lie wrapped in their blankets 
Asleep on the hills. 


—What forms are these coming 
So white through the gloom? 

What garments outglistening 
The gold-flowered broom? 
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What sweet-breathing presence 
Outperfumes the thyme? 
What voices enrapture 
The night’s balmy prime? 


’Tis Apollo comes leading 
His choir, the Nine. 

The leader is fairest, 
But all are divine. 


They are lost in the hollows! 
They stream up again! 

What seeks on this mountain 
The glorified train? 


They bathe on this mountain 
In the spring by their road; 
Then on to Olympus, 
Their endless abode. 


Whose praise do they mention? 
Of what is it told? 

What will be forever, 
What was from of old. 


First hymn they the- Father 
Of all things; and then 
The rest of immortals, 
The action of men; 


The day in his hotness, 
The strife with the palm; 

The night in her silence, 
The stars in their calm. 
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Aer. VI.—FACING THE DESERT 


On the shore of a southern sea he- watched the waves sport 
with a shell. Catching it up, he held if to his ear, entranced as 
he listened to the song from this “child of the wandering sea” : 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


Deep lay the snow in the valley. The short day drew swiftly to 
its close. The homes of the Alpine village were aglow with the 
evening fires. A stranger youth appeared, heeded not the calls 
of hospitality, but pushed on for the mountain path. All through 
the wild, wintry night he struggled upward. As the day was 
breaking he passed the retreat of the pious monks, and a few 


hours later 
A traveler by the faithful hound 
Half buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior. 


Nineteen centuries ago the Galilean King said, “I am come that 
ye might have life, and that ye might have it more abundantly.” 
The world, the worlds, the ages with their trampling hosts move 
forward to some glorious day. In this progressive movement 
God has employed many nations. In the present hour he calls 
on us— 
Take up the white man’s burden— 
Ye dare not stoop to less, 


Nor call too loud on freedom 
To cloak your weariness. 


By all ye will or whisper, 
By all ye leave or do, 
The silent, sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you. 
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If in time we weary of the burden, we shall be set aside for the 
stronger and more willing. Perhaps China is now awakening to 
serve again in the forefront. The process is slow, the time is long, 
and some must lead the line once, twice, thrice, ere the goal is won. 
Who shall say that Jerusalem will not be revived in the good 
time of a wise Providence and from the famous old ports of Joppa, 
Caesarea, Tyre, and Sidon go forth the ships that shall influence 
the commerce of the world? Think you not the hour may strike 
again for Egypt, and she become a factor in the better govern- 
ment of kingdoms¢ Egypt, so long the land of dreams and of 
memories, shall awaken from her sleep, and where for untold 
ages the great river has moved on to the sea amid the silence of 
ruined temples and buried cities, there shall beat the conquering 
hearts, the desert blossom with beauty, and life ride forth on the 
bosom of the Nile. Yet Egypt is only a part of a vast continent 
which we call Africa. Africa is the new-found world with un- 
measured possibilities. Since the morning of time the hot winds 
of its sandy wastes have driven over the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, softening the air and purpling the grapes in the vine- 
yards of southern Europe. Will the day dawn when there shall 
issue from these deserts moral and commercial forces to enrich 
and ripen civilization even to the remotest island of the farthest 
sea ? 

Twenty centuries back the observing Roman said that Africa 
was the land which furnished continuously something new and 
strange. In each age from this dark continent has come the 
startling, the mysterious. Certainly the excitement has not lagged 
in our own time. With liveliest interest we have watched there 
the play of nations—England, France, Germany, Italy. The 
story of France in some parts reads like legends of the heroic days, 
and none is more thrilling than that of her latest hero, Marschand. 
In June of 1899 he returned to Paris. The case of Dreyfus was 
absorbing the public mind, else the welcome accorded this French- 
man might have rivaled the spectacular triumphs of the old 
Romans. At thirty-three years of age he had conquered diffi- 
culties as great as the greatest in the martial life of the youthful 
Alexander. The march of the Anglo-Egyptian army from Cairo 
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to Khartoum is one of the outstanding achievements of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Thirteen long years Kitchener 
was moving forward, fighting continuously the awful and ever- 
present enemy—the desert—and incidentally fighting the troops 
of the Mahdi. How well I remember the thrill that went round 
the world when the news flashed over the wires, not the news of 
the battle of Omdurman that destroyed Mohamed-Ahmed, but the 
news of the Sunday following that battle! Four gunboats crossed 
the Nile to Khartoum. From the boats disembarked a detach- 
ment from every corps which had taken part in the recent battle. 
The troops formed before the palace in three sides of a rectangle, 
with General Kitchener, his officers and staff in the open space. 
“Under a dazzlingly glorious sun stood the Sirdar. As he raised 
his hand the Union Jack ran up the halyards; the cannon roared ; 
‘God save the Queen’ was voiced in melody by the Guards’ band, 
and Sirdar and private stood at attention, every hand at helmmet- 
peak in salute. At the same instant the Egyptian flag was given 
to the breeze. Again the cannon broke the silence, and the 
Soudanese band played the Khedival hymn. “Attention!” Three 
cheers for the Queen,’ cried the Sirdar. Helmets leaped in the 
air, and the melancholy ruins woke to the first wholesome shout 
of all the long years of discord and of struggle. Then after the 
‘Dead March,’ and amid the solemn minute guns, fell a deep 
hush. Four chaplains moved slowly forward to conduct a brief 
and simple service to the memory of the brave man who, thirteen 
long years ago, had so often stood on the very terrace which lay 
in ruins before them and, hoping against hope, looked northward 
over the desert—but in vain—for any sign of help from England! 
The air of Gordon’s favorite hymn was played while even the cold 
Sirdar could not keep back the tears: 


‘Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide, 
The darkness deepens—Lord, with me abide! 
When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O, abide with me!’ 


England forgets not her sons! She sends them forth to die, but 
she never forgets them.” 
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1911] Faring the Desert 


A million square miles in the heart of Africa constitute the 
Egyptian Soudan. Khartoum, a thousand miles from Cairo, is 
its center. “Khartoum, made sacred to all earnest souls by a 
memory that lifts up one’s sense of the potentialities for suffering, 
for endurance, for courage, for hope, for glorious and heroic self- 
sacrifice of the heart of man! The very air of the desert-town 
that lies in the broad palm of the giant hand that forms the 
junction of the White and the Blue Niles seems to tingle with the 
spirit of the great Englishman who died there.” This is the 
country of the blacks, the land stained with blood, where the 
worst passions of cruel races have wrought their wild ruin. The 
greatest curse of the Egyptian Soudan was the slave-trader. 
Some of the slave-kings amassed fabulous wealth and assumed 
royal prerogatives, disputing authority with the Khedive. It is 
quite impossible to picture the utter desolation resulting from the 
sway of these giant monsters. There was a time when the banks 
of the rivers were dotted with thriving villages and happy homes. 
But the scene changed. The garden became a wilderness, visited 
only by wild animals and all manner of creeping things. The 
prime minister of Egypt, Nubar Pasha, asked Gordon to take 
charge of this region of chaos and despair. He remarked as he 
left Cairo, “I go alone, with an infinite Almighty God to direct 
and guide me, and am glad so to trust him as to fear nothing, and, 
indeed, to feel sure of success.” But he did not succeed. Bit 
by bit the truth forced its way into his mind. He writes, “When 
you have got the ink that has soaked into blotting paper out of it, 
then slavery will cease in these lands.” He thinks of some one 
to aid him. “Find me the man who utterly despises money, 
name, glory, honor; one who wishes never to see his home again; 
one who looks to God as the source of good and the controller of 
evil; one who looks on death as a relief from misery; and if you 
cannot find him, then leave me alone.” This was the man who 
put down the Tae-ping rebellion, and when the royal emissaries 
entered his presence to bring the thanks of the Emperor in the 
form of bowls of gold, he drove them from his presence with a 
cane. The regent of China visited the British ambassador, Sir 
Frederick Bruce, as he was departing for home and addressed him 
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thus: “We do not know what to do about Gordon. He will not 
receive money from us, and we have already given him every 
honor which it is in the power of the Emperor to bestow.” In the 
light of such incidents as this we understand why, when the life 
of this man was known to be in danger, special prayers were 
offered for him in the Greek and the Roman Catholic Churches, 
in the Church of England, and in the churches of America, in the 
temples of China, and—what had never been done before for a 
Christian—official prayers for him were presented at the shrine 
of Mecca by the whole Mohammedan world. 

England’s heroes are scattered widely over the earth. 
Hardly a spot of any considerable area that has not associated with 
its history some one of her brave sons. Gordon will be remem- 
bered forever as the hero of Khartoum. Here he made his final 
stand. It was his second experience in the Soudan. He had 
been reappointed to carry out the work of evacuation. England 
refused longer to guarantee the government of the Soudan, and 
Gordon was asked to go and withdraw her garrisons and bring 
out her subjects. He went and failed. At any rate, he failed 
to bring himself out, and he was worth more than all the rest. 
Why he failed is a question. Was he asked to undertake a task 
which from the outset was hopeless? Were his own judgments 
regarding plans and actions overruled by official orders from 
home? Were his appeals for help disregarded until it was too 
late? What we do know is that the black hordes laid siege to 
Khartoum, wore down its defense, and three hours before day- 
break, January 26, 1885, broke through the thin red lines. Gor- 
don, hearing the exultant shouts, arose from his bed and went 
quietly down and out to meet his fate. We are told that he was 
shot as he was moving with a small party of soldiers toward the 
church of the Austrian mission which had been selected as the spot 
where a last desperate resistance might be maintained. “Thus 
fell in the dark hour of defeat a man as unselfish as Sidney, of 
courage as dauntless as Wolfe, of honor stainless as Outram, of 
sympathy wide-reaching as Drummond, of honesty as straightfor- 
ward as Napier, of faith as steadfast as More.” 

Many of us are familiar with the statue of Gordon in Tra- 
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falgar Square, and others of us have read the noble inscription 
in Saint Paul’s Cathedral to 


Masorn-GeneraL CHARLES GeorGe Gorpon, C.B., 
WHo aT ALL TIMES 
Anp EverYwHere Gave His STRENGTH 
To THE WEAK, 
His SUBSTANCE TO THE Poor, 
His SYMPATHY TO THE SUFFERING, 
His Heart To Gop. 


But there is a third monument to Gordon, without question 
the greatest that has been erected to his memory. It is in the 
place where it should be, Khartoum, and it represents him in an 
attitude truly expressive. It is a life-size figure of him in bronze 
seated on a dromedary. “In that great statue the face of Gordon 
is not turned toward the Nile, by which he might have escaped ; 
it is not turned toward Egypt, through which help too late was 
on its way; it is turned, with the face of the dromedary on which 
he is mounted, out toward the great desert, whose voice he alone 
heard, whose opportunities he alone saw.” This was Gordon. 
All through his life his face was toward the desert, and for the 
redemption of the desert he died. 
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Art. VII—THE VARYING FAME OF MRS. BROWNING 


In one corner of a public hall in an Italian University is 
displayed an elaborate medieval monument built to celebrate the 
intellectual achievement of one of the very few alumne of that 
ancient institution. A “unica exempla,” the inscription reads, 
of a lady who accomplished the unparalleled feat of passing the 
examinations for the doctor’s degree and who was honored with 
the laureate; which is the Italian way of saying that she became 
a doctor of philosophy. Probably the lady herself would not have 
liked to be called “unique,” nor perhaps to have been named any 
kind of an “example” at all. The sentiment of chivalry no doubt 
was responsible for the memorial, and she, being dead, could not 
help herself. 

When we come to the days of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
we find a woman who, though she was not a woman’s-rights 
woman and abhorred the so-called “strong-minded,” resented criti- 
cal judgments that were inspired by sentiments other than those 
of pure literary justice. Times had indeed changed since the 
days of the medieval laureate, but not so much that the modern 
poet could reach forward and take hands with the procession of 
women who have made it no longer a unique example when the 
doctorate is conferred upon a woman quite de jure. Yet Mrs. 
Browning looked out to the future clearly enough to say that she 
did not at all think that because a woman was a woman she should 
be spared the ordinary risks of the arena in literature and philoso- 
phy. Logical chivalry she considered to be more radically debas- 
ing to women than any other. Once, speaking about a certain 
controversy in regard to Miss Martineau, she declared that it was 
not as a Harriet Martineau, but as a thinking and feeling Mar- 
tineau, that she held her to have been hardly used. One might 
say that it must have been not an Elizabeth Barrett, but a thinking 
and feeling Barrett, who was speaking when she wrote: 


You never can be satisfied with praise 

Which men give women when they judge a book 
Not as mere work but as mere woman’s work, 
Expressing the comparative respect 
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Which means the absolute scorn. “O, excellent; 
What grace, what facile turns, what fluent sweeps, 
What delicate discernment. . . . almost thought! 
The book does honor to the sex, we hold. 

Among our female authors we make room 

For this fair writer, and congratulate 

The country that produces in these times 

Such women, competent to. . . spell!” 


But, however she may have felt about it, she certainly received 
very little else during her lifetime besides the “logical chivalry,” 
the “comparative respect which means the absolute scorn,” which 
was the general obsession of the period in which she, as the mis- 
nomer has it, flourished. For the women poets of her time and 
up to her time fed the world with poetry of so thin and watery 
and conventional a quality, and were praised so inordinately and 
with so patent an insincerity, that when a woman was born with 
a mind to penetrate to the core of justice, not to say with a feel- 
ing for the rosy rind of humor, she could not fail to resent the 
patronage; and it is a definite proof of Elizabeth Barrett’s poetic 
capacity as seer that such comments and praises as these were but 
Dead Sea fruit to her taste. Yet against these equivocal and un- 
satisfying acknowledgments on the part of her critics we see in 
her letters that she was personally too modest to demur or com- 
plain. Nor would she have had the loftiest ideals of the poetic 
art abated for her sake one least degree. One feels a sort of 
reluctance to quote the opinions of well-meaning people who, had 
they written a half century later, must have expressed quite dif- 
ferent sentiments. However, even Jove cannot remake the past, 
and they must, with all the rest of the world, stand or fall by their 
judgment of themselves expressed in the kind of judgment they 
have passed upon a poet of their time who happened to be a 
woman. 

The first work Elizabeth Barrett published under her own 
name was The Seraphim and Other Poems. This came out in 
1838 and was received with modulated acclaim. The frigid 
Atheneum, which, as the young poet realized, made it a point 
of duty to shake hands with one finger, was enthusiastic over the 
new book by the young prodigy, saying cordially that it was 
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specially welcome as an evidence of female genius. And 
The Examiner asserted that Miss Barrett was indeed a genuine 
poetess. This form of praise, together with several special criti- 
cisms—that she made defective rhymes, that she used the name 
of Deity too frequently, and that in writing of angels and heavenly 
scenes she trenched on ground sacred to Milton—was the motive 
in all the critical chorus of succeeding years. No one listened to 
the pathetic plea of the recluse that in her rhyming she had been 
endeavoring to enlarge the borders of English poetic capacity—a 
thing that her husband actually did in a later year and compelled 
the world to forgive him for doing, too! And as to the Miltonic 
imitations they gave her only such cold comfort as this: she had 
chosen a subject from which Milton would have shrunk and which 
Miss Barrett would not have attempted if she had more seri- 
ously considered its unapproachableness. In the first place 
there was not, they said, any human interest in seraphim, 
and in the next place the awful narrative of the Evangelist 
exterminated all parallel or supplement. The least unsuccessful 
attempt in his day, the critic suggested, was to be found in “The 
Descent into Hell,” by Mr. Herand. Who, we wonder now, was 
this Mr. Herand? And where are the roses of yesteryear? As 
for the roses of The Seraphim we see that they continue to bloom 
even until to-day! 

It is interesting to see how criticism flows in inherited 
streams. They are the merest gossips, those critics, and seem to 
have been so in all generations. The one that first gets hold of a 
new writer leads the cavalcade, and too often, alas! he does this 
without more than half reading the book. So the stream of 
back-handed critical comment flowed on. In 1845 Whipple 
said that Miss Barrett was the greatest female poet that the Eng- 
lish had produced. Gilfillan, in Tait’s Magazine, called her the 
most masculine of female writers. Leigh Hunt declared that she 
was the most imaginative poetess that had appeared in England, 
and Frederick Rowland patriotically called her chief among the 
learned poetesses in the land. Even the dear friends of the 
poet did not escape their share in the effeminization of the 
world’s ideal of her. None could have been a truer friend to 
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her than was Mrs. Jamieson; yet she did her no friendly stroke 
when she sent back to England those well-meant observations upon 
the newly married Brownings as they paused to visit her in Paris 
on their runaway wedding journey. The story is well known, 
how Robert Browning bore Elizabeth Barrett from the tyranny 
of her peculiar home and carried her southward, where, as her 
physician had decreed, lay her one hope for the return of life and 
health. No one can now accuse either of them of want of bold- 
ness ; but were they keeping on the proper side of rashness as sane, 
accepted, unpoetic people invariably do? The event showed that 
they were, but the event up to that time had not proved it to Mrs. 
Jamieson. She had with her, she said, a poet and a poetess, both 
excellent; but, God help them! for she knew not how the two 
poet heads and poet hearts would get on through this prosaic 
world. The impression one gains from Mrs. Jamieson’s startled 
note is of a trembling incapacity on the part of the two adventur- 
ers. But to do her justice, however, it is not so much the admir- 
ing, solicitous, mother-hearted friend that is to be blamed as the 
timeworn obsession of the tiresome old world as to what constitutes 
the poet head and poet heart. To be sure, Browning was guilty 
of carrying his little bride in his arms to the fountain of Van- 
cluse; but the two did also together fit out their Casa Guidi house 
with cheap, if interesting, bits of furniture which they purchased 
in the secondhand shops. They were not unpractical; and it must 
be said for the housekeeper of that poetic home that in all the pages 
of her closely written correspondence we do not find one real com- 
plaint on account of their poverty. The only thing she supremely 
wanted to do for which means were inadequate was to visit Jeru- 
salem. (The world is impoverished for the lack of fulfillment of 
that dream!) Moreover, time and means were found to give some 
help to others, notably to that ineffective thunderer, Walter Savage 
Landor, who is said to have been for a time on the charitable hands 
of the Brownings. 

But to come back to the immediate critics of her works and 
their part in forming the world’s conception of this literary 
personality. By and by Aurora Leigh was finished and the criti- 
cisms came a thought nearer to justice. “O the wonder of it!” cried 
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D. G. Rossetti; and Landor was so unprejudiced as to say that 
in certain stanzas he found the wild imagination of Shakespeare! 
But the old-fashioned insincere criticism could not yet keep out, 
It was a unique, wonderful, and immortal poem, said Leigh Hunt, 
adding as it were sotto voce that it was astonishing for its com- 
bination of masculine power with feminine tenderness. And 
Bryan Waller Procter wrote to James T. Fields that it was by far 
(a hundred times over) the finest poem ever written by a woman; 
all other wearers of petticoats, except Sappho, he added, must 
courtesy to the ground. In 1861, again, Samuel Smiles continued 
to be kind to the ladies as he confessed that female poets held 
now a more distinguished place in literature than at any pre 
vious period in history. Women who wrote, he solemnly assured 
us, were no longer regarded as a questionable sisterhood; nor 
did he know of any land that possessed a choir of poetesses equal 
to that of England. France and America possessed sweet singers 
indeed ; but he defied the world combined to equal the songstresses 
of his native land. Such praise should not fall upon deaf ears; 
but, alas! in the year in which he spoke the lyre of the greatest 
English “songstress” fell silent from her hands. Nor could she 
be hurt when Tuckerman, though condescending to acknowledge 
that Mrs. Browning was an honor to her sex, stated that she 
had been laboring to reconcile herself to life through wisdom, and 
would remind her that this was a masculine process, the intellect 
being the main agent in realizing such an end. Nor was she lis- 
tening when a belated spirit of time past, J. G. Holland by name, 
stated yet once more the overwhelmingly evident fact that she was 
the greatest poetess of the century; nor could she be pained when, 
as all the world knows, came that jet of venom from the famous 
Edward FitzGerald (the man who loved Omar well enough to 
waste a lifetime and some gifts of divine genius on a translation 
thereof). At Mrs. Browning’s death he confessed that it was 
rather a relief to him. No more Aurora Leighs, thank God! A 
woman of real genius, he knew; but what was the upshot of it all ! 
She and her sex had better mind the kitchen and their children, 
and perhaps the poor; except in such things as little novels they 
only devoted themselves, he said, to what men did so much better, 
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leaving that which men did worse or not at all. This criticism 
had the merit at least of sincerity; and, after all, being punctured 
everywhere by judgments strangely askew, it has not done so much 
real harm as the double sort of comment that seems fair on the 
chivalrous face of it but has so deadening an effect upon the en- 
deavors of woman. 

But the worst for Mrs. Browning did not come to her from 
her own country. In the land of the ideal man was to be found 
a writer who could sound a still profounder depth of unchivalry. 
In rank perversity, in cool insolence, in deathly dearth of chivalry, 
this from Lowell seems to surpass even the venomous jet of Fitz- 
Gerald. “Her muse,” he said, “is a fast young woman with the 
lavish ornament and somewhat overpowering perfume of the demi- 
monde.” This is what Lowell gave to her in return for the gift 
of the Aurora Leigh. 

And now in Ruskin we come to a ray of dawn. We know 
what Ruskin’s ideals in literature were. In the Appendix to 
The Elements of Drawing he went out of his way to assure his 
following of students that it was of the greatest importance to 
them, not only for art’s sake but for all kinds of sake, in these 
days of book deluge, to keep out of the salt swamps of literature 
and live on a little rocky island of their own with a spring and a 
lake on it, pure and good. Then he mentions the Brownings 
among the poets best to know, adding that Mrs. Browning’s 
Aurora Leigh was, as far as he knew, the greatest poem that this 
century had produced in any language. 

But at last the Sonnets from the Portuguese have come, 
and have sunk into the consciousness of the world. In this species 
of composition she ranked with the great masters of the world, 
exclaimed R. H. Stoddard; after Shakespeare she was the 
equal of any, said G. B. Smith in Poets and Novelists; and 
T. W. Hunt, in Studies in Literature and Style, declared that 
she here displayed—O shades of the Atheneum!—a genius for 
form! Stedman, in Victorian Poets, rose even to this high 
point: he was disposed, he said, to consider the Sonnets from 
the Portuguese as, if not the finest, a portion of the finest 
subjective poetry in our literature. It was no sacrilege to say 
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that their music was showered from a higher and purer atmos- 
phere than that of the Swan of Avon. This is refreshing 
and almost makes us forgive what follows, for he added that the 
Sonnets formed the most exquisite poetry hitherto written by a 
woman and of themselves justified him in pronouncing their 
author the greatest of her sex—on the ground that the mission 
of a female poet is the expression of love, and that no other woman 
approaching her in genius had essayed the ultimate form of that 
expression. Than comment like this one would far rather have 
the frankness of a Percy Lubbock, who called the Sonnets common- 
place, thought they showed distressing lack of distinction, and 
that Mrs. Browning’s “antidotes of medicated music” made him 
think of cold sponge! 

There are two other critics that must be included in this 
list of those who judge themselves in judging another. The first 
is one from whom one would least expect justice—and on legal 
grounds: namely, Mrs. Browning’s husband. This is what Robert 
Browning said: “I am only a painstaking fellow. Can’t you 
imagine a clever sort of an angel who plots and plans and tries 
to build up something—he wants to make you see it as he sees it— 
shows you one point of view, then carries you off to another, ham- 
mering into your head the thing he wants you to understand; and 
while this bother is going on, God Almighty turns you off a little 
star; that’s the difference between us. The true creative power 
is hers, not mine.” At another time he said, “Her glories will 
never fade!” Such comment as this we may take simply as a testi- 
monial to the author’s own greatness. The other critic to be men- 
tioned is to be listened to because he is the latest to speak and there- 
fore (since the world does move) may be expected to give us a new 
enlightenment in justice and insight. This critic is Mr. Gilbert 
K. Chesterton. According to this new arbiter of thought in our 
time, Mrs. Browning was a great poet, and not, as is idly and vul- 
garly supposed, only a great poetess. This is his language, not 
ours. The word “poetess,” he adds, is bad English, and it conveys 
a particularly bad compliment. Elizabeth Barrett, he says, con- 
trived to assert what still needs but then urgently needed assertion, 
the fact that womanliness, whether in life or poetry, was a positive 
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thing and not a negative of manliness. Her verse at its best, he 
declares, Was quite as strong as Browning’s own and very nearly 
as clever. The difference between their natures was a difference 
between two primary colors, not between dark and light shades of 
the same color. Chesterton refers to the fact, already noticed here, 
that when Elizabeth Barrett began to write, it was a time when it 
was thought necessary for a lady to dilute the wine of poetry to 
its very weakest tint. Yet nothing, he says, is more remarkable 
about her work than the absence of that namby-pamby elegance 
which the last two centuries exacted from women who aspired to 
write. Instead of obeying these laws of convention she wrote 
poetry that ‘was open to the objection of being too heady and high- 
colored ; her error was in a certain audacity and luxuriance, blos- 
soming out into violent metaphors. With her came again an 
element that had been absent from English literature since the 
days of Elizabeth. Mr. Chesterton calls this a fusion of elemeut- 
ary human passion with a certain “hot wit,” a love of parallels 
wildly logical and of brazen paradox and antithesis. We find 
this hot wit, he says, as distinct from the cold wit of the school of 
Pope, in the puns and buffooneries of Shakespeare, and lingering 
in Hudibras, but not again till we read such as this from Mrs. 
Browning in her poem on the first Napoleon, entitled “Crowned 
and Buried” : 


Blood fell like dew beneath his sunrise-sooth 
But glittered dew-like in the covenanted 
Meridian light. He was a despot—granted! 
But the evréc of his autocratic mouth 

Said yea i’ the people’s French; he magnified 
The image of the freedom he denied. 


Then Mr. Chesterton speaks of the “quaint things” one often finds 
in Mrs. Browning’s poetry, and instances the references to the 
eyes in the peacock fans of the Vatican which she has described as 
“winking” at the tricolor. It is but a step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, he suggests, and leads us to the inference that 
Mrs. Browning has here taken that step. He generously adds, 
however, that in order to take that step one must first reach the 
sublime. Whether the merits and faults of Mrs, Browning de- 
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serve to be classed with the merits and faults of the great Eliza. 
bethans is not the question here. We may, however, perhaps ask 
whether she may not have sometimes reached the sublime, and 
also, if answering in the affirmative, whether or not she did take 
that fatal next step which it has fallen to the lot of very few of 
the greatest to avoid taking, or of which at least, through the muta- 
tions of taste and of custom, few have escaped the accusation, 
For even the purist shall not escape artistic calumny. In this 
particular case Mr. Chesterton, with all his fairness and insight, 
seems to us to have stopped just a degree short of understanding 
her. May we refresh the memory by quoting the peacock-fan 
stanza? It occurs in a poem called “Christmas Gifts,” one of a 
selection of eight poems that she published the year before her 
death—that “thin slice of a wicked book,” as she called it, because 
it was full of passionate criticism of the policy of England toward 
Italy. “Say it’s mad, and bad and sad,” she said, “but add that 
somebody wrote it who meant it, thought it, felt it, throbbed it out 
with heart and brain, and that she holds it for truth in conscience 
and not in partisanship.” In such a book as this, sprung from 
such a fervor of inspiration, appeared “Christmas Gifts.” The 
Pope sits in state in the holy chair “and asks for the gifts of the 
time.” A king of the west—it is Napoleon II1I—responds to this 
call and gives to him for a Christmas gift—the tricolor: 


Red, for the patriot’s blood, 
Green, for the martyr’s crown, 
White, for the dew and the rime 
When the morning of God comes down. 


Mrs. Browning’s well-known part in Italian independence and her 
faith in the generosity of that Napoleon who came, as she believed, 
to help in the struggle of a sister nation, give us the background to 
understand the poetic situation she has here devised. The Pope 
in state receives the Christmas gifts and the tricolor comes among 


them. 
O mystic tricolor bright! 
The Pope’s heart quailed like a man’s; 
The cardinals froze at the sight, 
Bowing their tonsures hoary; 
And the eyes in the peacock fans 
Winked at the alien glory. 
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Now, certainly the poet in her passion does not intend that dan- 
gerous word “wink” to be used here in its fifth meaning, which is 
the only one of all its many meanings that can circle over into 
the realm of the ridiculous. We find that she was never afraid 
of the tricksy little word. “Men’s eyes wink before convictions 
new,” she says once. 


Sudden in the sun 
An oubliette winks. Where is he? Gone. 


A tragic spot in the verse! I fancy that the wink as a semicon- 
cealing, semirevealing gesture, suggesting humor, hardly had a 
place in the social realms that her restricted life knew. The 
same may have been the case with Sylvester when he wrote 


Eternal Father, at whose wink 
The wrathful ocean’s swelling pride doth sink! 


Nor can we believe that Keats meant some sort of a joke when 
he mentioned the “beaded bubbles winking at the brim” of that 
“beaker full of the warm south,” though we could much more 
easily believe it of the “beaded bubbles” than we could of the as- 
tonished papal peacock-eyes when the French tricolor came tragic- 
ally into the presences 

To take the step from the sublime to the ridiculous involves, 
perhaps, a certain obliviousness to the quality of the latter; for 
who would take that step if he fully realized what he was doing? 
A string for humor may be wanting on the lyre of a poet who is 
both great and true. Such a lack is felt upon the delicate and well- 
played instrument of both Tennyson and Wordsworth. Now Mr. 
Chesterton acclaims Mrs. Browning as the possessor of an Eliza- 
bethan “hot wit,” but she must have been unacquainted with a cer- 
tain twin sister of that species of wit if she was not able to see that 
it was an absurdity quite beyond the bounds of any kind of wit to 
imagine the peacock-feather eyes tipping the wink, as the phrase 
is, to Napoleon’s entering tricolor, especially in view of the fact 
that this act would have implied some kind of a community of 
interest between them, and of this it is impossible under the cir- 
cumstances to conceive. Of simple plain wit, however, Mrs. 
Browning was not lacking. Irony, who lives in the next cottage 
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to wit, abode with her closely in those days when she was rejoiced 
to find that her boy stamped with his little boot on the color yellow 
whenever he saw it, because that color was the symbol of Austria, 
and when she found that she must bear to see that hated power 


wearing a smooth olive leaf 

On her brute forehead, while her hoofs out press 
The life from these Italian souls. 
There is also an exquisite example of delicate and piercing irony 
in -the stanza quoted above where she says “The Pope’s heart 
quailed like a man’s.” In all her maturer work there are strokes 
of irony that are true as a die. But the lighter mood was with 
her also, There never was a poet to whom verse was a more seri- 
ous business than it was to Mrs. Browning, but her letters ripple 
over with raillery and humor. “I stroke down my philosophy, 
to make it shine, like a cat’s back in the dark,” she says in an early 
letter. “If you are frank beyond discretion, I will be secret 
beyond womanity,” she assures one correspondent. She often 
runs some unworthily arriving contemporary a merry chase. As 
thus: “Talking of poets—no, not talking of poets, but thinking 
of poets—are you aware, O Orion, that the most popular poet 
alive is the Reverend who walks into his twenty and some- 
thingth edition ‘like anything’? I mean the author of ‘Satan, 
‘Woman,’ ‘Omnipresence of the Deity,’ “The Messiah’; the least 
of these being in its teens of editions and the greatest not worth 
a bark of my Flushie’s! Mr. Flushie is more a poet by the shin- 
ing of his eyes! But is it not wonderful that this man, who waves 
his white handkerchief from the pulpit till the tears run in rivu- 
lets all around, should have another trick of oratory (as good) 
where he can’t show the ring on his little finger? I really do be- 
lieve that the ‘Omnipresence of the Deity’ is in the twenty-fourth 
edition, or beyond it—a fact that cannot be stated of Wordsworth 
after all these years.” The evidence in the letters is all for a 
humanly sensitive personality, full of delightful idiosyncrasies, 
sensitive to the least motion of the spiritual air in any direction, 
and with almost infinite powers of adaptation, but, on the other 
hand, keen, incisive, muscular, wholly capable of the concentrated 
stroke. 
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This leads us to think further of the personality of this Eng- 
lish “songstress,” and to wonder what other elements may have 
entered in to form the world’s soft, misty, effeminate ideal of her. 
In these days of composite psychology, the law of the crowd, and 
the prevalence of the half-tone, has anyone thought of the influence 
that authors’ portraits must or may have had upon their fame ? 
We see that the fame of an author goes up and then down like a 
wave of the sea. What was it that made Dickens so madly a 
favorite in 1860, swept down the furore until there were none so 
poor to do him reverence in 1880, and again pressed him to the 
top of the wave in 1890? In such cases as this may it not at least 
partly be that some Australian publisher has foisted upon the 
world a recently discovered portrait, has flooded the market with 
millions of copies, and so started a tidal wave which, flowing 
powerfully across the world, has come thumping at last against 
a ruined arch of London Bridge with force enough to make it 
tremble so that the lone New Zealand traveler there cannot 
finish his sketch of Saint Paul’s—a sketch intended no doubt 
to decorate some New Zealand edition that will not now appear! 
A vision like this comes to us wildly; but it has more than a 
baseless fabric since it is founded upon our knowledge of 
the way things go in our time. Perhaps the portraits of 
authors that the world has possessed have had more to do 
with these changes of mood than we have supposed. We 
want the people we love to be beautiful—that is, if we can pos- 
sibly have them so. They are beautiful in our eyes and we insist 
that they shall be in the eyes of others. And this is just as true 
of the poets we love as it is of our personal friends. How long 
the lovers of George Eliot went mourning because of her insuf- 
ferable plainness of feature! And even the fancied resemblance 
of her profile to that of so great a person as her own Savonarola 
failed to reconcile them to the supposed stolidity of her own. At 
last, to save their feelings, some one who knew her came forward 
to say that, though plain of face, an ever-varying light of expres- 
sion played over her features. This was a help surely; but real 
joy did not come to them until a new picture had been given to the 
world. And in this picture the oval of the face, the clearness of 
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the iris, the height of the brow, the delicacy of the mouth, and, ah! 
above all, the dimples set in either cheek, combine in a most 
charming effect. The lovers of Marian Evans do not care whether 
she really had those dimples or not. It is quite enough for them 
that they have been credibly informed that she had them. If 
she had them not, her lovers are glad to be deceived. We now 
feel for her what the abnormalities of Shakespeare’s supposed 
portrait have kept us from feeling for him—that we should like 
to know her personally; that we should dare to talk with her, not 
fearing rebuff. 

In the case of Mrs. Browning the most familiar picture for 
all the world is a reproduction from the portrait by Field Talford. 
In this picture the hair is parted smoothly on the brow and is 
rolled into soft curls on either side, covering the cheeks but not 
entirely concealing a retreating chin and a rather rabbit mouth. 
Heavy dark eyelashes are strongly outlined on the narrow, unin- 
tellectual brow, and the eyelids hang low over languishing eyes. 
It is difficult to think that the woman of this picture could have 
written “Napoleon III in Italy,” “A Curse for a Nation,” “The 
Cry of the Children,” or any one of those pieces of powerful invec- 
tive that voiced her natural and her adoptive patriotisms. It is a 
weak, sentimental face; does it truly represent how Mrs. Brown- 
ing looked? The Authors’ Club in New York city has in its treas- 
ured collection a very interesting portrait sketch of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, a copy of the picture that Mr. Browning called “the only ap- 
proach to a likeness extant.” This portrait is made in gray on 
a dull brown paper with touches here and there of black and white 
to bring out the higher lights. She is represented as standing by 
the end of a sofa, her hand resting on its arm. The original draw- 
ing was made, of course, in the days of the hoop, and the amplitude 
of the black satin dress with its wide ruffles fills the lower part 
of the frame. The bodice is almost like a jacket, the fullness 
below the waist forming the uppermost ruffle of the skirt. Laces 
cling about the neck, peep out along the vest, and fall from beneath 
the wide-wristed sleeve over the delicate hand. The whole style 
of the attire seems quaint and old-fashioned to our eyes. But let 
us put our hand over all this and look only at the face. She is 
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standing with her left shoulder toward us, and as she turns her 
countenance in our direction she looks as if she would in one mo- 
ment open her lips and speak to us. What would she say if at this 
instant she should speak? With our memories filled with the sen- 
timental softness of the other picture we are surprised at the power 
in this—the boldness of outline, the strength of the chin, the thin- 
ness of the lips, the firm curves of the mouth. The brow is nor- 
mally high and broad, and it is full over the eyes. And from 
those eyes looks a beseeching expression behind which, however, 
lurks an unflinching command which we feel would come to the 
front should beseeching fail. Yes, the owner of this face could 
have composed “A Curse for a Nation.” When asked by the Angel 
to write a nation’s curse and send it over the western sea she 
would indeed have said: 
Not so, my Lord! 
If curses must be, choose another 
To send thy curse against my brother. 
Yet should the Angel insist that it was just because they were 
her brothers, and because her heart was sore for her own land’s 
sins, and because she was a woman, and 
A curse from the depths of womanhood 
Is very salt, and bitter, and good— 
that it was for these very reasons that she must write the curse, 
then we feel that she would mournfully have obeyed. 
Because ye have broken your own chain 
With the strain 
Of brave men climbing a nation’s height, 
Yet thence bear down with brand and thong 
On souls of others—for this wrong 
This is the curse. Write. 
The righteous fury that flows and flames in the written judgment 
that follows could truly have been uttered by the lips of the woman 
standing there in this queer worn little picture. 

We admit that it is a dangerous thing to pin our faith to any 
one picture. We would never do it in the case of a living com- 
panion. And many a person when separated from a loved friend 
has refused to look upon any photograph at all, since no single 
one and no imagined composite of all attainable pictures of living 
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expressions can equal the reproduction that the memory herself 
makes in the mind. It is, therefore, all the more unfortunate 
when the world adopts one sole suggestion as to what its treasured 
conception shall be. In this case how may we add to our ma- 
terial and gain a more satisfying conception? Let us see whether 
we can do any better by listening to what those who knew Mrs, 
Browning personally have said of her. In view of the fact that 
one unhappy critic has declared that the Hand that made her 
great did not make her fair, let us try to catch a composite expres- 
sion from many descriptions written by those who knew her— 
including Hawthorne, Trollope, Rossetti, and others of the long 
procession of friends, interested and disinterested, that made its 
way to the hospitable doors of Casa Guidi in the middle decades 
of the last century. She was a small, delicate woman, so slight 
that to some she seemed to be scarcely embodied at all. Her form 
seemed to be altogether disproportioned to her soul, her human 
frame a transparent veil for a celestial and immortal spirit; she 
was a soul of fire in a shell of pearl. “How could Mr. Browning 
really suppose-that he had an earthly wife at all?” pleasantly 
asked one. She seemed of an elfin race, ready to flit away at 
any moment when he least thought of it. (So, alas! it proved.) 
But if she did belong to the race of elves, she was a good and wise 
fairy, and sweetly disposed toward the human race. It was mar- 
velous how so extraordinary, so acute, so sensitive a creature could 
impress one as she did with the certainty of her benevolence, for 
there seemed to be a million chances to one that her unsound health 
might have formed her instead into a miracle of acidity and bit- 
terness. Should one stop to think of it, one realized that she had 
a pleasant, intelligent face, a most expressive, sensitive face; one 
has called it a spirit-face ; another says a handsome, oval face. Her 
voice was the excellent one; it was low and sweet, and it had an 
agreeable and slightly plaintive tenuity. Dark ringlets clustered 
down into her neck and made her face look whiter by their sable 
profusion. “Sable” is the word Hawthorne used. Whereupon Mr. 
John Bigelow remembered perfectly that those ringlets were not 
sable at all, but a dark chestnut, and declares that Hawthorne’s 
constitutional propensity to take somber views of things must be 
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called upon to account for the liberty he seems to have taken with 
Mrs. Browning’s hair. Other witnesses testify: a little warfare 
goes on; much copy is the result. In the end the world settles 
down to the opinion that the ringlets were not a chestnut and not 
a raven-black, but just a simple very dark brown. Meantime Mr. 
Bigelow has put himself immortally upon record that those curls 
did not flow naturally, but that they were induced and persuaded 
by “one of those artifices of the toilet.” We wonder how he knew! 
We wonder how he dared to say it! And we cannot help wishing 
that so ungallant a suggestion may some time be recanted! At 
any rate, that softly massed hair shadowed a pale face in which 
blazed a pair of piercing, inquiring eyes that looked out sensitively 
at the stranger. It was wonderful how small she was, how pale 
her face, how bright and dark her eyes—those splendid eyes, 
that lived like coals in her pain-worn face. They must have been 
of the kind that are the despair of biographers, for they were some- 
times large, tender, serious eyes of bluish-gray fringed with dark 
eyelashes, and then on occasion they blazed into splendor and were 
dark and commanding. And they must certainly have been the 
chief element in her smile, which was like a sunbeam. As you 
greet the lady of Casa Guidi, she puts into yours a hand that 
is small and frail. Thanks to the beautiful cast of the clasped 
hands of the two poets made by Miss Harriet Hosmer, it has been 
revealed to us exactly how that little hand was shaped, so delicately 
fashioned it was, and if there is any characterization in the shape 
of hands, so fully the poet’s hand, and so feminine withal, as the 
sculptor represents it nestling confidingly in the strong, mobile 
clasp of her husband. She always had a look of youthful comeli- 
ness, partly no doubt because of the delicacy of her physique, and 
she was very gentle and ladylike in her manner. With all her 
varied and profound learning and high poetic gifts, she was as 
simple and unassuming as a child. She made people feel at home 
with her. She could visit with a new friend for an hour or two, 
and then send her away feeling that years of delightful acquaint- 
ance had passed between them. Her manner had an incompre- 
hensible sweetness, one might almost say affectionateness. Her 
conversation charmed. She was mobile, she was tactful. She was 
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not loquacious; she never showed off, or seemed to desire to; but 
she had her own originality wherewith to help on, and it was con- 
versation—not monologue. That was its charm. A virtue seemed 
to go forth from her so that when a friend came away from a visit 
with her he could say that he felt himself to be better, to have 
higher views and aims than he had before. And this not because 
there had been any talk or look or word of the nature of preach- 
ing, or anything approaching to it, but simply by the perception 
and appreciation of what she was, of the immaculate purity of 
every thought that passed through that pellucid mind and the 
indefeasible nobility of her every idea and sentiment. Does this 
composite give any suggestion of the charm of the woman who at 
one call awakened the great Robert Browning to the reality of 
human love? When Elizabeth Barrett felt that she must write 
to two or three of her nearest and dearest friends to explain how 
she came to leave her father’s roof and go away to marry a poet, 
she justified her love for him on the ground of the “strange, 
straight sympathy” that flashed between them. Her sensitive 
nature Robert Browning no doubt thoroughly understood. To 
him she was a certain star that “like the angled spar” could throw 
“now a dart of red, now a dart of blue”; but when his friends 
wished also to see the wonderful star that dartled the red and 
the blue it would “stop like a bird, like a flower hang furled”— 
which, take it all in all, is an epitome of what we see written in 
their letters. There were things of which she could not speak and 
which she could not bear to hear spoken of. Any reference to 
them made her whole nature “hang furled” like the star: the lost 
brother, the more and worse than lost father, both life-long and 
never dulled griefs of hers. Those who know the story ought now 
to understand this special constricted side of her shy nature. 

With the new and altogether lovely moon-symbol Robert 
Browning tries again to tell us not as to her color of iris or curl, 
but in symbols suggesting the psychic realities of his soul’s per- 
ception of her soul: 


This to you—yourself, my moon of poets! 
Ah, but that’s the world’s side; there’s the wonder, 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you! 
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There in turn I stand with them and praise you— 
Out of my own self I dare to phrase it. 

But the best is when I glide from out them, 

Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 

Come out on the other side, the novel 

Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 


Was the poet side of her the world’s side? Was the woman side 
of her the side that Robert Browning treasured as his own? One 
would have thought that it would have been the other way. The 
bright, clear, open side, where she welcomed the guests of many 
nationalities in the Casa Guidi drawing room, the practical side, 
where she ruffled the pantalets of her little boy and wrote tomes 
of letters telling about his curls and his bath, and his precious 
sayings, the side where she discussed spiritism and the practical 
polities of four nations and more—one would have thought this 
to be the world’s side, and those novel, silent, silver lights and 
darks undreamed-of, where her husband hushed and blessed him- 
self with silence, to be the poet’s side of her, especially of a poet 
who was the moon of poets herself! But perhaps ’twere to con- 
sider too curiously to consider so. We cannot put our finger on 
one part of a human being and say, “This is poet,” and upon an- 
other part and declare, “This is man or woman.” More than that, 
we do not want to. If this moon-symbol gives us any suggestion 
as to Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s personality, she had indeed 
the soft half-pathetic radiance of moonlight, the silent silver lights 
and darks undreamed of that make an indescribable charm, al- 
though that charm may have failed to work on people who could 
quarrel over the color of her hair. But she had also the persistence 
of light about her. She had the axiomatic power of a single ray 
of light to reveal and strike home. We have the right to perceive 
that with all that poetic fineness in the picture there was a certain 
outline of massive strength. Her spirit was as nearly perfect as 
ever passed to the world of light, said one; and this could not have 
been so, even to the eyes of an admiring friend, if she had been 
all softness and languishment. To one she appealed as an heroic 
woman. None of her poems can express what she was—so grand, 
so comprehending, so strong, with such inspired insight! Her 
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heart was with all good throughout the world. She was human at 
the red ripe of the heart. Though gentle she was pertinacious 
in difference. And so, though Robert Browning could apostro- 
phize her as “Lyric Love, half angel and half bird,” he also 
called her “Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun.” 

It takes many rays of light and a long exposure to make a 
composite like this. The picture does justice, perhaps, to the so- 
cial aspect, but needs some sidelights from “Casa Guidi Windows,” 
and from “Italy and the World,” and from “The Cry of the Chil- 
dren,” to bring out the massive lines here contended for. That 
the love-hungry world begins to see how closely she pressed to its 
heart is shown in the innumerable editions of her Sonnets from 
the Portuguese on two sides of the sea, not to say on the shores of 
many seas. Now that we experiment so individualistically with 
our verse-forms, set our dramatic scenes in any heaven or any 
purgatory, and have no “songstresses” at all, we must remember 
that she began to do and be these reprehensible things while her 
metically sealed in an unventilated room half a century ago. 

The contention of this article, now it is written, seems to be 
that Mrs. Browning was not made on the pattern of any man’s 
idea of what a woman poet ought to be, but that she was a natural 
normal woman, full of human feeling and large social vision 
based on knowledge; and that she was a rippling fountain of life, 
fun, and raillery; moreover, that she was large-brained, cour- 
ageous, independent, with an intellectual firmness and loyalty ab- 
solutely impregnable. “Where my heart lies, let my brain lie 
also,” said her husband in the fourteenth stanza of “One Word 
More.” And Robert Browning would have been the first to say 
that in that “spirit-small” hand of hers, which in “By the Fire 
side” he imagined to be propping her “great brow,” he could him- 
self see, as the world now does, the force as well as the delicacy 
needed for the deeper social crises, for the cruel kindness of the 


expert surgeon. 
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Art. VIIL—PRAGMATISM IN “IN MEMORIAM” 


Wuen the death roll of A. D. 1910 comes to be made up, no 
more significant name will appear on the list than that of the 
scholarly and acute Harvard philosopher who gave his indorse- 
ment to the thought-system known as pragmatism. The name has 
been before the world for less than a decade, although there were 
professed pragmatists before the twentieth century. Two things 
about this system are undoubted: first, that it belongs to our 
generation, and, secondly, that its home is the United States. 
The exponent of it who now resides at Oxford was formerly on 
the staff of Cornell University, and even he does not claim priority 
in its promulgation. But its main pillar was undoubtedly 
William James, whose weight of thought, felicity of expression, 
and magnificent cosmopolitanism made him a natural leader 
among thinkers. If we study his career, what is noticeable is his 
immediate interest in religious questions. He refused to allow 
his intellectualism to separate him from the concerns of ordinary 
humanity, thus creating a vicious dualism which has retarded 
thought in the past. With him inquiry ranged everywhere; the 
man whom he studied was not merely the educated and the cul- 
tured, but every type. Brought up to be a physician, he always 
remained a pathologist. The old school of metaphysicians ex- 
plained emotions and passions in an intellectual way, and re- 
garded all. action in the final issue as a product of logic, but 
William James sought for truth and power outside the intellectual 
field, and declared for an empiricism that was essentially human. 
The old methods and system of rating values left character out of 
the query—which is just the most valuable element in all human 
life. To appraise everything by the intellectual, and reduce the 
moral and ethical to intellectual values only, was a fallacy of the 
very emphatic and self-satisfied school of rationalists. No won- 
der religious people kept to the other side of the fence. The 
weakness of the rationalists was the dualism which they set up. 
Such of them as declared for a pure materialism, a monism of 
matter, were really outside of the general consensus of belief, 
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which clung to the fact of free will and the existence of mind that 
could dominate matter. The wiser among them became agnostics, 
thinkers who contented themselves with the pursuit of questions 
that admitted of intellectual verification. The scientific world 
had apprehended the principle of evolution, and with infinite 
pains and enthusiasm was devoting itself to the elucidation of 
things objective. The other subjects pertaining to the intuitions 
of mind were left in abeyance, and remained unsolved and neg- 
lected so far as concerned them. It is wrong to regard Darwin 
as the first thinker to grasp the import of evolution. The great 
mind of the German Goethe was quite alive to the issue, and his 
poetry is full of the evolutionary idea. The questions he heard 
diseussed in his youth (for he was brought up in an evangelical 
atmosphere )—the inner life, sanctification, immortality—he dis- 
missed later as troublesome and not likely to yield results worth 
the pains of inquiry. On the whole, it may be said that the mind 
of Goethe dominated the nineteenth century; I mean that his out- 
look and interpretation of things were accepted as normal and 
just. The diagnosis of this “physician of the iron time” was 
fairly well accepted as authoritative. With the close of the cen- 
tury this creed of culture and force began to lose its charm for 
many thinkers. It was dumb or uncertain on such vital ques- 
tions as life and love. Mankind still went to the churches to be 
told what were the issues of life, and what things we ought to 
love. If religion could give an authoritative answer to these 
questions and satisfy the masses, then it was surely quite as 
valuable as the science and philosophy which merely instructed 
people how to use things to the best advantage, and find culture 
and refinement. One of the most significant incidents, to me, in 
modern history is the conferring upon William Booth, general 
of the Salvation Army, the highly cherished degree of D. C. L. by 
the aristocratic University of Oxford. If there was one move- 
ment thirty years ago that came in for contempt and ridicule at 
the hands of scholars and gentlemen, surely it was the noisy and 
pushing Salvation Army. Matthew Arnold, that apostle of 
Oxonian culture, derided it. But it held on its way, comforting 
the masses, and instructing them what things to love, revere, and 
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cherish. It explained life and love, points whereon science was 
dumb. The world, in a surprisingly short time, recognized its 
worth, and hence the honor conferred upon its general. The 
event pleased pragmatists. 

Pragmatism may be described—“defined” is too serious a 
word for this mere passing explanation—as the philosophical 
rating of value by the scale of the good done to humanity. It re- 
jects other-worldism, and calls that good which men here have 
found to be good, and that true which men accept unquestioningly. 
The subjective man is made the measure of all things, and the one 
fact in the universe is the living, loving, choosing personality. 
When a bell within us, so to speak, rings clearly, announcing that 
such or such a fact is good or true, then the fact is good or true. 
There is a solidarity in mind which prevents this empiricism 
from becoming a species of anarchy. Indeed, this solidarity of 
the universe is one of the fundamentals of pragmatism. The 
excessive individualism which characterizes rationalism is a men- 
ace to humanity. In life the important thing is not what this or 
that acute intellect thinks or proves to be true, but what the mass 
of men love and hate or view with indifference. A band of 
sincere worshipers is not something for a true philosopher to 
dispute with or disapprove of, but a fact of tremendous import to 
human life. Human life, judging, rejecting, revering, has the 
first claim upon his attention. To the pragmatist the world is a 
great laboratory, wherein the workers are busy finding out for 
themselves what things are good and true and permanently use- 
ful. For the old Platonic pattern laid up in heaven, the types, 
modes, or ideas existing in the mind of God from all eternity, he 
has no use. Life is in the present passing into the future. The 
to-day and to-morrow of this world we live in; these are the facts 
worth considering. But with pragmatism in its further issues 
the present discussion has nothing to do, the subject being “Prag- 
matism in Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.’” For two generations 
this elegy, which expanded into a philosophy of life, has been a 
source of untold comfort to doubting but true-hearted men and 
women. It was the clear protest against an arrogant rationalism 
and a deadly indifferentism. Tennyson knew the issues involved 
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in a narrow conception of evolution, and was shaken rudely out 
of an esthetic indifferentism. When the poem appeared in 1851 
it was a little ahead of the age, and was not understood for a 
decade except by the initiated, for it handled not only evolution 
in a masterly way, but the antidote to evolution falsely accepted 
as an explanation of all things. In a very distinct way its 
philosophy is a forerunner of pragmatism. One feature is com- 
mon to pragmatism and the outlook of the author of “In 
Memoriam,” the conception of a world so vast that men need not 
trouble over the practical difficulties of human immortality. 
How restricted was the old idea of the world, with heaven just 
above the clouds and Hades in the bowels of the earth, the round 
world thus including all created beings except a few elect spirits! 
But, as the apostle of pragmatism remarks, “the tiresomeness of 
an over-peopled heaven is a purely subjective and illusory notion, 
a sign of human incapacity, a remnant of the old, narrow-hearted 
aristocratic creed. . . . The heart of being can have no exclusions 
akin to those which our poor little hearts set up.” Tennyson’s 
world of seventy years ago had begun to grow and expand in an 
extraordinary way. The electric telegraph superseded pigeon 
flights for rapid messages the very year after Hallam’s death; in- 
deed, the record flight for carrier-pigeons was made in Belgium 
the summer he died; a fact which may explain the recurring 
reference to this mode of communication in the verses of “In 
Memoriam” ; for example, Section xii, “Lo, as a dove when up she 
springs.” Steamers were now crossing the Atlantic, and railway 
trains speeding across islands and continents. Science, pure and 
applied, was wonderfully active: 
“A time to sicken and to swoon, 
When Science reaches forth her arms 


To feel from world to world, and charms 
Her secret from the latest moon!” 


I thought of these lines the other day when I stood with Professor 
Aitken at the foot of the great Lick telescope on Mount Hamilton, 
and he described to me the latest devices for “charming its 
secret” from a heavenly body. Attached to the lower end of the 
large tube is a triangular box which incloses electrical apparatus 
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delicately adjusted to register two things—the distance of a star 
and its composition. I will not go into the scientific details; it is 
sufficient to indicate the uses and value of the wonderful instru- 
ment—one of the most carefully adjusted among all electrical 
appliances. I did, indeed, quote the lines, and as we went on 
to talk of Tennyson’s intense interest in all things scientific he 
told me that Johann Gottfried Galle was just dead in Germany 
at the advanced age of ninety-eight. Galle it was who first gazed 
upon the planet Neptune, and set the scientific world at rest on 
the subject. The discovery took place on the night of September 
16, 1846, in the Sternwarte at Berlin, where he was observator. 
At this time Tennyson was busy with the composition of his 
great elegy. It was a Cambridge man, well known to Tennyson, 
as belonging to his own university, who first made the positive 
statement that such a planet existed in the heavens. At the close 
of the seventeenth century Herschel had discovered the planet 
Uranus, and thus added one to the moving bodies of the celestial 
universe. Close observations made by Professor John Couch 
Adams, who had left Cambridge for Saint Andrews University 
in Seotland—my own alma mater—revealed the fact that the 
movements of Uranus were disturbed by the presence of some 
other factor, probably a companion planet. A few months later, 
from independent researches, Leverrier in France made the same 
announeement. In England, Airy, the astronomer-royal, and 
Challis of Cambridge, at once set to work to locate the new planet, 
and were narrowing down results to a few possibilities when Galle 
found the planet. The intense interest taken in the whole matter 
by the Cambridge men may well be conceived, not least by 
Tennyson and his set, who, though wrapped up in poetical and 
philosophical problems, breathed the atmosphere of the home of 
Sir Isaac Newton. Those were strenuous days like our own, and 
the masterpiece of the great Victorian poet is a record of all the 
deep problems discussed. 

The central problem of the poem is religious and philosophic. 
It is a mistake to divorce these two terms, as if religion could 
ever be severed from philosophy, a mistake that pragmatism does 
not make, but which the Sense philosophers of the past two 
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hundred years have constantly been making. Where is the final 
harmony of the universe, and what is meant by immortality? 
Is the final harmony found in self-perfection? Does it consist in 
esthetic self-satisfaction? “No,” says religion, “for the essence 
of religion is self-renunciation and the bowing down to a higher 
will.” The question before philosophers to-day, pragmatists and 
others, is, What is the higher will, and what is immortality? In 
his most recent work Mr. Chesterton lays down some maxims that 
will surprise many people. He regards one of the evil influences 
of our time the tendency to place everything in the present and 
the future, and forget the past. “Eternity” is a word that reads 
both backward and forward; but especially, to the devout man, 
it reads backward. To know God is to know him in revelation 
and in history. God explains the universe, and we can under- 
stand immortality only through him; for “immortality” reads 
backward. The great song of harmony with which “In 
Memoriam” begins, and which was written after the writer had 
passed through the depths and was in the sunshine again, begins 
with the invocation, “Strong Son of God, immortal Love,” that 
is, the love that was from the beginning. As Saint John has 
it, “In the beginning was the intelligence, the life, the light, and 
the Word was with God and the Word was God.” By this 
eternal life, and by it alone, can our wills be understood, and to 
get our wills in harmony with this life is to realize the real end 
of our being and to consecrate them. The hymn accordingly, 
beginning with the invocation to immortal Love, goes on to the 
great fact of religious existence, and enunciates this maxim of 
the heightened personality : 


Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


The opening section of the elegy proper is a pure discord. 
It implies the rejection of a cherished theory of existence, held 
by some thinker for whom the poet had high respect: 


I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 
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Notice the past tense—“held,” not “hold,” although the lines are 
often so misquoted. The philosophy of life here referred to as 
inadequate and unsatisfying is that of the German Goethe, the 
prince of modern poets. It is the doctrine of self-realization, 
the completion of the pyramid of man’s highest possibilities in 
this life; as if a man’s work or labor were ultimate. But, at 
crises in a man’s life, he finds that he is more than his work, and 
that he must fall back on the springs of action and of life in order 
to have real spiritual nourishment. “That genuine personal 
work,” says a recent writer, “into which a Goethe might have 
concentrated the powers of his soul, may come, through the very 
concentration which ennobles it, to be a narrowing or a hardening 
influence.” Such a time came to Tennyson when his dear friend 
and hero, the saintly Hallam, was suddenly called away from 
earth. Was Tennyson prepared to call his friendship with Hal- 
lam an experience, to be used to help him and to be gradually 
forgotten? Or had he here touched the immortal thing called 
Love, the Life Worth Living, and was this remembrance to be 
cherished as jealously as the miser treasures his gold? Tennyson 
rejects with disdain the phrase “dead selves”; he chose the latter 
alternative. There must be no mundane, commercial interpre- 
tation of his ideal friendship: 
But who shall so forecast the years, 
And find in loss a gain to match? 


Or reach a hand thro’ time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears? 


He had come to the limits of rationality and enlightened common 
sense, and was face to face with a nature which killed off her 
noblest offspring, just when they were about to yield their legiti- 
mate influence. A beneficent Nature had evidently to be re- 
jected, and he was face to face with the fundamentals—the real 
meaning of Life, Love and Human Will, lying outside of a 
“blind Nature,” cruel and remorseless. 

The first three sections of the poem, then, present us with a 
dilemma, whose two horns are both distasteful, but not equally 
so, to the poet. The first horn is the more repellent. The out- 
look upon life, with his friend gone forever and nothing to be 
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done but make the best of his loss, is associated with a comfort 
that is repulsive: “He will be the better for the experience, and 
raise on the old soil a new crop of still more valuable experi- 
ences.” He refuses utterly thus to dig up the sacred garden of 
his friendship, and make commercial profit out of it. The garden 
must be preserved with all care; the plants must not be allowed 
to wither. The seasons must not be suffered to lay it waste or 
make it desolate. But then the other horn—what of it? To live 
wholly in the experiences of the past is to lose touch with the 
present, and make him surly and angry in a world which killed 
his greatest joy. He must shut himself up, so to speak, in a 
cemetery, and become a mere caretaker of the vaults of death. 
This is preferable to the sordid solution just considered; but it 
means a continual martyrdom of the senses. Can God have meant 
human flesh and blood to endure it? The solution is just hinted 
at in sections xiii and xiv, where a spirit world is apprehended, 
the contemplation of which relieves the tension of his feelings and 
allows him the comfort of tears. On one celebrated occasion, the 
most dramatic in his life, the great English statesman, George 
Canning, declared on the floor of the House of Commons: “I 
called in a New World to redress the balance of the Old.” Though 
the cause of liberalism seemed hopeless in Europe, with the 
mighty forces arrayed against it, republics were rising across the 
Atlantic imbued with the spirit of progress; and on these he 
counted for final victory. There is a similar change of base 
noticeable in “In Memoriam.” It changes the value of the 
terms in which the two cases of the dilemma are expressed. His 
friend is no longer dead, but a living occupant of another and 
brighter world. Again, the world is no longer the mere world of 
phenomena with no outlet beyond the vaults of death. These 
vaults open to a world of reality, the eternal world of spirit. The - 
solution of the dilemma, then, consists in rejecting the terms in 
which the two cases or horns are expressed. Death, treated as a 
final boundary in the mundane vocabulary of the first case, coines 
to be regarded as a mere passage or ford to something beyond. 
The point of that horn is thus blunted. The world of phenomena 
which his loss rendered hateful to him because it seemed under the 
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sway of cruelty and injustice, becomes a mere obscure corner of 
the great, bright universe of God. There is light beyond. And 
the point of the second horn is equally blunted. 

At sections xiii and xiv we receive vague hints of the solu- 
tion. The melting into tears is a significant and helpful sign— 
as is his lyric, “Home they brought her warrior dead.” It re- 
moves a dislocation, and effects a junction with the world of 
sense. The twenty-seventh section closes with a note of resigna- 
tion. For twenty-seven sections, then, the poet is in the depths 
of sadness and despair, and the only palliative left to him is the 
maxim of the pagan Seneca: “Magis gauderes quod hubueras, 
quam moereres quod amiseras”’ : 

‘Ti. better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

But with the Christmas bells came Christmas hope and faith. 
Not through argument delivered from the pulpit, however, nor 
through exhortation, nor mystically through ritual, but through 
the pragmatic channel of consecrated lives. It is strange that so 
few writers on “In Memoriam” should see the extraordinary 
significance of poem xxx. It really marks the crisis in the poet’s 
spiritual life, when he definitely ranged himself with the be- 
lievers—the devout women: 


We ceased: a gentler feeling crept 

Upon us: surely rest is meet: 

“They rest,” we said, “their sleep is sweet,” 
And silence follow’d, and we wept. 


Our voices took a higher range; 
Once more we sang: “They do not die 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy 

Nor change to us, although they change; 


“Rapt from the fickle and the frail 
With gather’d power, yet the same, 
Pierces the keen seraphic flame 

From orb to orb, from veil to veil.” 


The closing quatrain is significant as showing his change of mood : 


Rise, happy morn, rise, holy morn, 
Draw forth the cheerful day from night: 
O Father, touch the east, and light 

The light that shone when Hope was born. 
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It represents his own condition of renewed hope. The modern 
mystic, Maeterlinck, has a significant passage in his “The Treas- 
ure of the Humble,” which bears out this interpretation. “For 
women,” he states in his “On Woman,” “are indeed the veiled 
sisters of all the great things we do not see. They are indeed 
nearest of kin to the infinite that is about us, and they alone can 
still smile at it with the intimate grace of the child, to whom its 
father inspires no fear. It is they who preserve here below the 
pure fragrance of our soul, like some jewel from heaven, which 
none know how to use; and were they to depart, the spirit would 
reign in solitude in a desert.” The thought occurred to me, in 
examining the lines critically, that the melodists must have been 
singing a definite hymn; and it seemed worth while to discover 
what were the lines which had inspired them. Catholicism, with 
all its glorious sacred lyrics, hardly seemed to furnish a clue, for 
the tone of these lyrics is more that of the ascetic’s cell or the 
martyr’s stake than of the bereaved Christian home. It will be 
hard, I think, to find verses which suit the conditions so satis- 
factorily as certain familiar lines of Dr. Isaac Watts. The use 
of the word “veil” is in itself an indication, and the whole 
imagery is congenial : 
Give me the wings of faith, to rise 
Within the veil, and see 


The saints above, how great their joys, 
How bright their glories be. 


I ask them whence their vict’ry came; 
They with united breath, 
Ascribe their conquest to the Lamb, 
Their triumph to his death. 
For from this time on, the word “veil,” in the new phrase, “be- 
hind the veil,” recurs again and again as a significant term, im- 
plying the barrier that shuts us out from the world of spirit 
beyond. 

With the very next section the poet calls us to a contem- 
plation of the consecrated life of faith and love, of which the 
New Testament type is Mary, whose “eyes are homes of silent 
prayer.” The Master is her hero, and she is satisfied. In her 
heart the human and divine have inexplicably met. Tennyson 
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encountered the same phenomenon in his own sisters, and it con- 
vinced him, once for all, that the fundamentals of our life, the 
things worth living for, remain matters of simple faith, not 
within the domain of our analytic powers. 

With a solution of the nature of pragmatism, however— 
which, after all, is a form of empiricism—Tennyson did not, and 
could not, rest satisfied. That prayer, and a creative, all-intelli- 
gent God, may possibly be mere useful illusions, the dreams and 
comforts of heroic spirits, was no satisfying doctrine for him. 
He accepted the Christian doctrine of immortality without reser- 
vations; he lived in the hope of seeing his dear friend again, 
changed and ennobled, but still the same. He kept sacred the 
living self in his own person in readiness to meet the Master; 
hence the significance of his famous “Crossing the Bar’ : 


I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Will and personality, as the pragmatists rightfully declare, are the 
first, last, and most precious things in life; but they gain their 
satisfactory interpretation only in a rich and full Christianity. 


fpoancege ban 
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Arr. IX.—RALPH WALDO EMERSON ON THE 
OVER-SOUL 


Emerson, it is said, was not a philosopher but a prophet. 
That he was not a philosopher is evident to anyone who reads ten 
lines of his prose or verse. A philosopher is one who forms, or 
accepts, a philosophy, that is, an arrangement of all known facts 
pertaining to some circle of knowledge, in a system; but Emerson 
neither formed nor accepted a system. He is, rather, like a man 
up in a trellis throwing down luscious clusters of grapes into a 
basket, with now and then a dry stick or a withered leaf, without 
the least regard to the order in which he tosses them in. What 
Lowell says of his verse is in some degree true of his prose: 

In the worst of his poems are mines of rich matter, 

But thrown in a heap with a crush and a clatter. 
Not being a philosopher, he rarely discerned the relation of the 
great truths which he expounded to other truths which conditioned 
them. But Emerson was a prophet, in that he told forth the 
grand thoughts which seemed to come to him by intuition, or, as 
he himself might have said, by revelation, with all the self-for- 
getfulness and earnestness of an ancient seer. 

Two men are gazing upon some majestic fane, a philosopher 
and a prophet. Both stand before the magnificent facade. The 
philosopher is impressed, indeed, but not satisfied. He wants to 
know the plan, the philosophy of the building; and so he goes on 
to view foundations, walls, buttresses, towers, roof, interior, add- 
ing picture to picture on the walls of memory, until the how and 
the why of it all bursts upon him. The prophet stands gazing 
upon the fagade, enraptured with the view, as he beholds arch 
rising above arch, column above column, pier above pier, piv- 
nacle above pinnacle, until the whole great thought in stone seems 
to be leaping up into the blue sky. To call him to walk about it 
and view the towers thereof would seem to him sheer imperti- 
nence. He is satisfied with what he is seeing and wants no more. 

Such a prophet is Emerson. “Our faith,” he says, “comes 
in moments”; and by faith he seems to mean “the evidence of 
things unseen,” the intuition of ideas before unknown to him. 
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He does not think it necessary, or even well, to prove that these 
ideas are true. His answer when asked, “How do you know that 
it is truth, and not an error of your own?” was, “We know truth 
when we see it, from opinion, as we know that we are awake when 
we are awake.” He quotes with approval the saying of Sweden- 
borg: “It is no proof of a man’s understanding to be able to con- 
firm whatever he pleases, but to be able to discover that what is 
true is true, and that what is false is false.” This intuitive grasp 
of ideas, and intuitive certainty of their truth, seemed to him to 
be the proper attitude of “a mind that is grandly simple.” 

This quality in Emerson’s conceptions and teachings makes 
them wonderfully clear and impressive. He is, to use his own 
words, “a fervent mystic, prophesying, half insane under the 
infinitude of his thought”; and we may go far before we find a 
presentation of the unity between God and the devout soul more 
impressive than Emerson has given in his essay on the Over- 
Soul. In it he says: “We know that all spiritual being is in man. 
A wise old proverb says, ‘God comes to us without bell’; that is, 
as there is no screen or ceiling between our heads and the infinite 
heavens, so there is no bar or wall in the soul where man, the 
effect, ceases, and where God, the cause, begins.” Again he says, 
“Within man is the soul of the whole, the wise silence, the uni- 
versal beauty, to which every part and particle is equally related, 
the enternal One.” And again: “Persons themselves acquaint 
us with the impersonal. In all conversation between two persons 
tacit reference is made, as to a third party, to a common nature. 
That third party, or common nature, is not social; it is imper- 
sonal, it is God.” “Let man learn the revelation of all nature and 
all thought to his heart, this, namely, that the Highest dwells with 
him, that the sources of nature are in his own mind, if the senti- 
ment of duty is there. But if he would know what the great God 
speaketh, he must ‘go into his closet and shut the door.’ ” 

Impressive these teachings certainly are. Their simplicity 
makes them so; and what could be more simple than that pure 
monism which resolves the whole into the One, which teaches that 
“the act of seeing and the thing seen, the seer and the spectacle, 
the subject and the object, are one”? At the first glance such a 
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view must be clear; but is it therefore true? We are coming tq 
doubt the Cartesian doctrine, that “what we comprehend clearly 
and plainly is true.” We are coming to suspect, rather, that a 
very simple view of a very complex subject is apt to be either 
altogether false or so inadequate as to be misleading. And this 
we believe to be the case of Emerson’s teaching concerning the 
Over-Soul. It is inadequate. The prophet never advanced be- 
yond the facade of the temple of truth. He never learned, never 
eared to learn, indeed, the why and the how of that indwelling 
over-soul. It is misleading. It cannot be true that “The 
simplest person who in his integrity worships God becomes God.” 
To believe this would be to launch out upon the shoreless sea of 
pantheism, where many souls have sunk into atheism. 

Thank God, we know better! Beautiful as is the facade, in 
the words of Ruskin, “the outside is always to be thought of as 
the wrong side of the stuff, in which you find how the threads go 
that produce the inside or right-side pattern.” It is only when 
we enter into the holy place, and stand in the presence of the 
loving, personal Father, that we understand that indwelling pres- 
ence which seemed so beautiful to Emerson as the Over-Soul. 

But while we throw away the false explanation, we need not 
throw away the inner experience of that sweet, pure, devout 
spirit. For such was Emerson in spite of his errors. Mr. Con- 
way relates that when some zealous Methodists objected to Father 
Taylor’s friendship for Emerson on the ground that, being a 
Unitarian, Emerson could never go to heaven, Taylor said, “Tt 
does look so, but if Emerson goes to Hades, I am sure of one thing 
—that he will change the climate, and emigration will set 
that way.” There need be little doubt that his “ignorance” God 
“winked at”; and that the communion with the Over-Soul, which 
he found so sweet, was nothing else than the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy, dwelling not only in the high and holy place, 
but also with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit. 


heave 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





FAIRBAIRN ON PREACHING 


WE are moved to put upon these pages some of Dr. Fairbairn’s 
words on the noble power of preaching. 

“Jesus said, ‘Go, preach the gospel,’ and soon there came the 
apostolic churches that stood in the cities round the tideless Mediter- 
ranean. Out of preaching came the conversion of those great bar- 
barian peoples who poured into Rome, and yet were made more 
Christian by so pouring. Out of it came those missions represented 
in the far North by Columba and the men of Iona, who gave their 
early character to the people of my land; out of it came Augustine 
of Canterbury, who came late to these Southern people and ought 
to have come earlier, bringing what was later in origin, and in nature 
different through long delay. Then there went from our islands away 
back to the Continent, Saxon, Scottish, and Irish preachers, creating 
homes of light where darkness might have seemed to be. As a con- 
sequence, there came the conversion of the Northern nations, achieved 
by preaching. And what was the Reformation except a resurrection 
of the ancient function of preaching’ And what were the Reformers 
—men like Luther, Zwingli, (colampadius, Calvin, Beza—save 
preachers? Would not the enumeration of them be but the naming of 
men great in literature because great in speech? Was not the sermon, 
the appeal to reason and experience, its great instrument? and was not 
the counter-Reformation accomplished by the same great instrument? 
Could Richard Hooker have been the man he was, or have written his 
Ecclesiastical Polity, unless he had been a preacher, who had T'ravers 
to compete with, in the ‘spacious days of great Elizabeth’? Or with- 
out the Golden Grove would Jeremy Taylor have had a name fragrant 
in letters? Did not the sermon awake Richard Baxter and compel 
him to compose those sermons that seemed, in spite of their meta- 
physical subtlety and refinements, to his contemporaries so like ‘logic 
on fire’? Did not John Bunyan through hearing a preacher become 
our supreme allegorist in literature and history? Was not stately 
John Howe made by the appeals of ‘golden-mouthed’ Stephen Mar- 
shall ; and by the same agency three generations of Edmund Calamys, 
and simple-hearted and subtle-minded Isaac Watts? Were not the 
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sermons of John Wesley and George Whitefield causes that helped 
to bring about the evangelical Revival; and is not their successor, 
John Henry Newman, better remembered as a preacher than as a 
celebrant? Great, therefore, is the power of the pulpit and of human 
speech, which here means the truth of God, though his truth as 
realized in the awed and reverent spirit of man. I know I shall be 
pardoned one personal reminiscence. Well, then, in the summer of 
1894 I hurried away from Oxford to the land of brown heath and 
shaggy wood, which lies to the north of Tweed, where I, at least, 
can breathe ancestral air such as was once breathed by men often 
dumb yet never silent. In the town of Oxford the British Association 
had met, and there had gathered the many illustrious men that make 
the name of England famous in science, together with distinguished 
men from many lands, who had come to mingle their discoveries 
with ours and to hear from us what discoveries we had made. Just 
a week after I had left Oxford and all its fame, and all its brilliance, 
I stood on a height which overlooked what is to me the loveliest spot 
on earth, for it is near my own childhood’s home. In the distance 
there rose the gray back, crowned with a lion’s head, of Arthur’s Seat, 
and up from beyond it rose the smoke of the gray Northern city, whose 
buildings upheaved their backs te heaven, and were— 
Piled deep and massy, close and high, 
Mine own romantic town. 

Between me and the lion-crowned height ran a little stream, over 
which battle and feud had often flowed, and which had run red with 
good Scotch blood. Just behind me was the tower where, when they 
had captured him, they brought George Wishart on his way to the 
scaffold and death, one of the many martyrs which our people gave 
to the evangelical faith. On my right hand and a little behind me 
lay the small country town where, about three hundred and seventy 
years since, a brawny, stalwart youth lived, studied, worked, planned, 
who was called of God and grew into a man of whom it was said, 
though not till he lay silent in death, that ‘he never feared men’s 
face,’ who cast out from amid his people a form of religion that had 
lost power to control men, and so had become mischievous ; and created 
schools in every parish, planning also that high schools, which he 
described, should be in every considerable town. My people may have 
many @ sin and weakness, yet, thanks to him, they are a people of 
whom it can be said they are at least educated and love education. 
On the other side of the Firth, beyond the radiant water, at the farther 
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end of the land where it looks out into the North Sea, lies the quaint 
university town where the one famed son of the Renaissance our 
kingdom can boast, George Buchanan—though among his successors 
Andrew Melville stands, who runs him close—once held sway, and 
where in the same office the man reigned who, most of all, can be 
esteemed as the saintly man of our race, and where he died, just as 
Charles II came to the throne. When the summons came to him to 
appear before the monarch and his judges, the answer came, ‘I go 
to obey an earlier summons from a greater King.’ He, in his very 
death, felt that in the distant parish of his earliest ministry and love, 
Anwoth, if there lived but one soul lost through him, then the thought 
of that loss would make heaven so great a misery that to leave it and 
come to earth, where he might emulate his Saviour and suffer and 
die for the lost, would be to him almost a joy. And northward and 
westward I could see the peaks of hills beneath which Portmoak lay, 
where a man called in his day Ebenezer Erskine once was minister, 
a brawny man and the father of a stalwart race, who helped to make 
the religion of Christ more of the power it is amid our people. Still 
farther to the north imagination could picture the braes of Abernethy, 
where John Brown had herded his sheep while he studied his Latin, 
and learned the Greek New Testament, which enabled him even as 
boy to win eminence in learning and fame for his church, and the 
patience and tact which gained him later a professor’s place. He 
became a father to many, and grew into a preacher so known and a 
scholar so famed that David Hume once said, infidel as he was, ‘I like 
that man, for he preaches as if he had Jesus Christ at his elbow.’ And 
on the same side of the water, just touching the Forth, washed by 
its waves, lay the town—if town it can be called—of Anstruther, where 
in the late years of the eighteenth century the muscular and masculine 
Thomas Chalmers laid up the health and strength that made him the 
reviver of the church in Scotland. And behind me, between me and 
the Lammermoors, nestled the little village, placid as ever, where 
Robert Moffat first saw the light of day, which still stands with us 
and for our people as the symbol of the preacher’s work. Surely as 
the procession of names passed before me, did it not seem that what 
made the places beautiful were the persons they suggested, whose 
very names told that, not kings and nobles, but preachers had made 
my people? and that while Christ lived in such men and inspired 
them with the power of reforming man, there was neither promise nor 
threat of decay on the part either of him or his church?” 
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ADDRESS AT THE THOBURN JUBILEE! 


PRESIDENT CrAwrorD, Bis.op Thoburn, and Friends: First of 
all, I bring to this occasion affectionate greeting from Dr. J. 7, 
Gracey, who was in India with Thoburn, Mansell, and Messmore, 
Why are we here? John Burroughs virtually deifies Walt Whitman, 
We are Christians and not pagans; we do not deify any man. If this 
celebration were simply for the glorification of James M. Thoburn, 
he would hold up his hand in horror and in protest. If he were 
to speak to us here this afternoon, I think he would suggest that we 
join together in that refrain of the sweet and holy German hymn, 
“Let Jesus Christ Be Praised.” We are here to rejoice in a conspicu- 
ous illustration of what Jesus Christ can do with the man and the 
life wholly surrendered to his control. And its lesson, especially to 
the students of this college, is, Consecrate your life, fling it away 
in splendid abandon for Christ and the world, and see what will 
come of it for you in the fifty years ahead. It is for us to realize 
more fully through this celebration the ineffable majesty, the im- 
measurable power, the imperishable grandeur of Christian ideals 
and Christian service. If this be not the result, the whole program 
will be a profitless performance. We are here to nail a few epithets 
upon the name of Thoburn, to call him some names indicative of our 
thoughts about him and our feelings toward him. 

I begin by calling him an enthusiast. I go to my dictionary 
for the meaning of the word, and Webster’s first definition of an 
enthusiast is one who thinks himself divinely inspired, possessed of 
some special revelation. And for proof of the propriety of calling 
him an enthusiast I refer you to the September, 1906, number of the 
Metuopist Review, in which you will find an article entitled “In- 
spiration,” written by J. M. Thoburn. In that article he tells how 
as a missionary again and again he has felt himself to be directly 
inspired by God, has felt in his soul that he had a special revelation 
from him, not to be foisted upon the church or forced upon his breth- 
ren for their guidance, but absolutely peremptory for him in the 
marking out of his own plans and the choosing of his course. Thus 
has he lived his life and done his work, seeking guidance from God 
and getting it. This is notorious. Therefore, under that first defi- 
nition of Webster, I charge that this man is one of the most magnifi- 
cent enthusiasts ever produced in the history of Christianity. And 


* Delivered by William V. Kelley at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., at the celebration 
of Bishop Thoburn’s Fifty Years in Foreign Missionary Work. : 
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the second definition is like unto the first in its fitness and applica- 
bility, for by that definition an enthusiast is one whose mind is wholly 

and heated by what engages it. And I ask you, who know 
men, whether that does not describe James M. Thoburn. Has he 
not been wholly engaged and heated by the great work in which he 
has been engaged? I am reminded of that divine Enthusiast who set 
aside all claims of relationship and all other interests and said, “Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?”—and of that 
later enthusiast who said, “I am determined to know nothing among 
men save Jesus Christ and him crucified. This one thing I do. I 
count all things else as dung.” A splendid enthusiast, surely, under 
both definitions of the word! 

I trust I shall not desecrate this place nor violate the proprieties 
of this occasion if I say, in a sense the appropriateness of which will 
appear in a moment, I trust, that I have figured him in my mind as 
a plunger. Years ago when he was a young man I am told he was 
not an admirer of Browning and not a believer in his greatness. But 
one day in Singapore when weary, if not sick, he was lying down and 
resting, and Dr. H. C. Stuntz, who was with him, began to read to 
him parts of “Paracelsus.” The Bishop listened until the reader 
reached that great passage about the pearl diver, in which he says: 
“Are there not two points in the adventure of a diver, one when, a 
beggar, he prepares to plunge, one when, a prince, he rises with his 
pearl? Festus, I plunge.” And the listening Bishop exclaimed: 
“Brother, I have done that many a time. I have plunged.” 

There are more points than two in the adventure of a diver. 
This man knows that in his own personal experience. He has known 
what it is to stand alone, stripped of all secular ambitions, all thought 
of selfish advantage, naked of worldly resources, and plunge into the 
sunless depths of heathenism. He knows the experience of the diver 
as he gropes along the bottom in the mud and mire and slime of 
heathenism, feeling for pearls, immortal, unspeakably precious pearls. 
He knows the feeling of the diver when he closes his clutch upon the 
treasures of the deep; he knows the joy of the diver when he comes 
up out of the suffocation and the darkness and the mire and holds 
his pearl aloft in the face of heaven and the light of day. And in 
this man’s case, when he plunged into the depths and came up with 
his treasures, it was not one pearl but, first and last, hundreds and 
thousands of pearls. This is what I mean when I call him a plunger. 
Empty-handed he plunged. He disappeared from sight. He stayed 
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down a long time, sometimes. He was gone for years and we did not 
see him. But when he came back it was with his hands full of pearls. 
He knows what it is to make the grim plunge into dark depths and 
what it is to rise radiant with his gleaming treasure. 

I will call him a typical Christian product. The proof of Chris- 
tianity is its products, in men, women, institutions, policies. Chris- 
tianity, like Paul before Agrippa, is glad of the privilege anywhere 
to speak for itself, to make its argument and present its proof, and 
everywhere, before the throne of reason, in the court of science, in 
the halls of culture and the seats of the mighty, it invites the sharpest 
criticism. Especially in the presence of the heathen faiths it says, 
“IT count myself happy that I am permitted to answer for myself.” 
And it produces its proof in its products—men. The Christian Church 
in America had such men as Thoburn to send to India, such men as 
Bashford to go to China, such men as Hartzell to go to Africa, with 
thousands and thousands like them, first and last, to go to the dark- 
ened nations of the earth—Christian statesmen, Christian heroes, will- 
ing to toil terribly for the uplift of the nations and the glory of 
Christ, willing to lay down their lives in long labor or in sudden sac- 
rifice, as the Master may demand. 

Christian products are seen in institutions also. Bishop Thoburn, 
you know better than I do—and your confidence in the prediction is 
stronger than mine intelligently can be—that the day will come when 
India, looking upon our institutions planted there by Christianity, will 
say: “The God that sends relief from famine, the God that builds 
asylums, that makes the deaf to hear, the blind to see, the lame to 
walk, through the beneficent and skillful ministry of Christian phy- 
sicians, the God that sprinkles our land with schools to enlighten our 
darkness and elevate our degradation, the God that makes such a 
man as John F. Goucher to plant and sustain a hundred and more 
schools in the villages of India, and as years go on raises up generation 
after generation of such men as these, the God that answereth by 
orphanages, let him be God! Yea, let the God of Christian institu- 
tions be our God forever and ever!” That is the ery that will sound 
all over India in the day of the Lord. 

In policies also Christianity has proofs to offer. Why is it that 
America stands to-day foremost in the eyes of the world among Chris- 
tian nations? Because her policies toward the people of the 
world are more Christian than those of any other nation. What 
the United States has done in and for Cuba, what the United 
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States has done and is doing in and for the Philippines, what the 
United States has done in and for China, what John Hay, a Chris- 
tian statesman, the foremost diplomat of his time in all the world, 
did for diplomacy between nations when he made frankness and 
candor and openness and absolute truthfulness the rule and practice 
in diplomacy, instead of concealment and duplicity and trickery 
and intrigue; when he demonstrated that the Golden Rule of Jesus 
Christ is applicable and supremely wise in the affairs of nations as 
in the affairs of individuals; when he thus presented to the world 
the spectacle of a Christian product in his own person and in the 
nation he represented—all this strengthened magnificently the evi- 
dences of Christianity. Only a short time ago a prominent official in 
one of the western provinces of China issued a proclamation in which 
he commended to the people of his province the Christian religion, 
the religion that could produce Americans who, having a great sum 
of money from the Chinese nation in their hands as an indemnity, all 
uncompelled and even unasked returned into the hands of China 
a large part of that indemnity. Such a national policy toward other 
nations presents evidences of Christianity which will irresistibly con- 
quer the world. 

One more epithet. I would call Bishop Thoburn a Christian field 
marshal. What, that gentle, mild-mannered, soft-voiced, and decidedly 
unmilitary-looking man, a field marshal! Yes, a soldier and a general 
for Jesus Christ. Years ago there died in Switzerland an old man 
who told as the most memorable event of his boyhood that once he 
had strayed into the French camp and had seen Napoleon Bonaparte 
down on his knees studying the map of Europe on a drum head. A 
significant sight, surely, for the peoples of Europe, when such a man 
as he goes to studying the map of Europe on a drum head! He was 
planning to roll that drum across the width of that map. He was 
studying the situation of the countries, for he meant to put his armies 
in their capitals. He was tracing the boundaries of the kingdoms, for 
he meant to push his drum against them and shove them this way 
and that according to his own greedy wish and his own mighty will. 
Forty years ago in India you might have seen g frail, slender young 
man laying the map of India alongside his open Bible. He too was 
bent on conquest. He meant to do what he could to carry that Word 
of Life across the width of that Indian map, east and west, north 
and south. I call him as great a marshal in his purpose and insatiable 
longing for conquest in the Christian empire as Napoleon was in the 
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military conquest of Europe. A Christian field marshal surely this 
man has been. 

I said this celebration brings us here not to glorify a man, but 
to glorify Jesus Christ, who made him what he is and helped him to 
do what he has done. And I would like the privilege for just one 
moment of holding up Jesus Christ before these young people who are 
here, in order that, if possible, the glowing incandescence of this 
man’s devotion may be kindled in you and that Allegheny College, 
so honored in her sons and daughters in the past, may send forth 
from her doors to the ends of the earth many messengers of light 
who will carry the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ to the perishing 
nations. 

On the first day I ever spent on English soil I heard the great 
Mr. Spurgeon address a convention of Baptist clergymen. His sub- 
ject was Jesus Christ, and the charge to his fellow ministers was that 
they should rouse themselves and lose themselves in Christ, that they 
should spend themselves unreservedly and passionately in his service. 
And he closed by reciting some of the words from Macaulay’s poem 
where before the battle of Ivry the soldiers said concerning Henry of 
Navarre, their king and leader: 


“The king is come to marshal us, in all his armor drest; 
And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 
Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 
Down all our line, a deafening shout: ‘God save our lord the king !’” 
And then King Henry, speaking to his army, said: 


“And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 
Press where ye see my white plume shine amidst the ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.” 
And then Spurgeon held up Christ as the divine Captain, the leader 
who goes forth to certain conquest, who should kindle our souls and 
our devotion a thousandfold more than any human leader that ever 
called men to his standard. 
Dear young people, rich and fine with the learning of the schools 
and the discipline of training, now, when the call is sounding, 
“The Son of God goes forth to war: 
Who follows in his train?” 
summon your whole being—“body, soul, and spirit,” as the old knights 
used to say—to respond, 


“Be swift, my soul, to answer Him! 
Be jubilant, my feet!” 
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THE ARENA 


THE MARBLE ON THE ACROPOLIS 


Tne voice of a nation is heard in verse, but her soul becomes visible 
in architecture. Thus, while the literature of Rome was wonderful, the 
ruins she has left—of roads, aqueducts, theaters, and palaces—reveal 
more of her reality than do the stately measures of Virgil or the living 
lines of Horace, The spirit of the Middle Ages seems to have been nearly 
voiceless; yet a wondrous vision has been left for us to contemplate, in 
the thousand roofs and spires of her cathedrals. And, while the Rosetta 
stone has made the Memnon vocal indeed, and even has given voice to the 
sphinx herself, it has added but little to that comprehension of Egypt's 
mystic heart that our fathers gained in merely beholding Luxor and 
Karnak. So, while we attend with delight the song of the Greeks, as we 
hear it in ASschylus and Homer, we find its source and substance in that 
marvelous collection of masterpieces, the Marble on the Acropolis. 

In truth, no vision of departed glory more beautiful and majestic can 
be found in all the world than in these ruins upon the holy hill of Athens. 
Here we find the concentration of all that was greatest and best in the 
greatest and best period of Greek art and life. Here we see the simplicity 
and unaffectedness of a youthful and still unwearied civilization, to- 
gether with its exuberance and frank complacency. In these lines too we 
behold the excellence of perfect taste, of marvelous refinement, and of an 
elegance not to be surpassed. These are revelations of the genius of 
Athens, pictures of her fiery soul itself. 

From the broad plain below the beetling sides of the Acropolis rise 
inaccessible save on the west, and tower above Attica like the throne of a 
great queen. Even stripped of its buildings, this huge rock would still 
inspire awe and reverence; but topped by the towering Propylea, and 
crowned by the columns and facades of two peerless temples, it is, in- 
deed, no marvel that it impressed the mind of the Athenian with a con- 
sciousness of divine immanence and protection. 

No more fitting gateway could have been devised for this stronghold 
of the maiden goddess than the buttressed and fortified colonnade of the 
Propylea. Its majestic approach and its massive terraces seem to offer 
a dignified welcome to him that ascends, while the columned portico 
above manifests an air of calm reserve and well-bred hospitality. Flanked 
on the south bastion by that little Ionic gem, the temple of Wingless 
Victory, and on the north by the empty and crumbling “Pedestal of 
Agrippa,” the grand stairway leads up between Doric columns long since 
unroofed, to the rocky plateau beyond, where jewels of priceless worth lie 
scattered in fragments like so much rubbish. 

Real jewels lie all about upon the long slope between the Propylea 
and the crest. Bits of Ionic capitals, drums of fallen pillars, and some- 
times parts of a noble frieze or pediment bestrew the ground, half hidden 
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by the tufts of long grass and the green bushes that flourish among the 
rocks. Wonderful surprises lurk in every shadow, and on all sides round 
memories of a former fairyland seem to fill the place with life. 

Toward the north, upon the very edge of the precipice, stands the 
graceful Erechtheon with all its intricate simplicity. In this structure 
are embodied the highest development of Ionic architecture and the most 
nearly perfect freedom possible in the use of a completed order. The sim. 
plicity of its style, enriched and varied by its irregular porticoes and by 
that remarkable porch of the Caryatides, successfully expresses the 
masterfulness of its designer. In fact, it reveals the very essence of 
Athenian life, in the frankness and grace with which it submits to the 
actually labored necessity of its form. Having refinement in every de 
tail, beauty in every proportion, and a subtle elegance in every line, it 
retains a spirit of youth and hope despite the passage of time. 

To the south, however, upon the very summit of the hill, rises, “like 
an exhalation,” the chief glory of the Acropolis—the chief glory of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and, indeed, the chief architectural glory of the world—the 
Parthenon of Athene. The Parthenon too refuses to be bound by the 
convention of an order, but, rather, transcends and glorifies the primitive 
simplicity of Doric column and entablature. The Parthenon is the in- 
carnation of beauty and grace—the symbol of finish and perfection. With 
the once snowy whiteness of its marble toned and softened by the touch 
of a myriad golden summers, till it gleams lustrous as ivory and bronze, it 
crowns the Acropolis, the chief gem in the diadem of Athens. 

The temples of the Greeks were not auditoriums for the accommoda- 
tion of massed humanity, but were, rather, elaborate shrines before which 
the people gathered to honor their gods. There were no closely packed 
nave and transept, no crowded, ill-smelling rabble, such as mark the 
cathedral service. Instead, when Athens worshiped there came from 
the city below, ascending the mighty staircase of the Propylea and ad- 
vancing from terrace to terrace till it reached the open space before the 
eastern facade of the temple, a multitude in procession, breathing the pure 
air of heaven rather than smoky incense, and looking upward at the 
beauties of the world rather than downward at strings of grimy beads. 

Before them rose the Parthenon, rainbow-tinted and bright with sun- 
rise. Behind and below them lay the silent city, still dim with the mists 
of night. In the western distance shimmered the quiet Mediterranean, 
extending along the horizon and meeting, with no definite line, the deep 
blue sky which vaulted above. Beyond the plain to the south rose the 
hazy slopes of Mount Hymettus, clothed with black cypresses and green 
olive trees, where awakening breezes were already whispering to the 
still sleepy nymphs and trembling as they waited for their answers. The 
musicians left off their piping. The priest slew the garlanded bullock 
and offered prayer for the people. Nor dare we say that he prayed un- 
heard, that there did not dwell, and does not still dwell, in the marble of 
that shrine, the essence of a mighty being, a heart, human and divine— 
the spirit of Athens herself. 

Palmer, Neb. B. Z. STAMBAUGH. 
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TEXT-BOOK OR LECTURE AS AN INSTRUMENT IN EDUCATION? 


THERE are many problems which are confronting the thoughtful 
people of our time with regard to education, especially in its higher 
realm. The first we may mention is the substance of education. What 
shall be the subjects on which the young men and women of our time are 
to be trained? 

In the old curriculum of the colleges the language foundation was 
regarded as essential to all high education. This was especially true of 
the universities of England and Scotland. Cambridge and Oxford were 
the homes of the choicest classical literature and the finest classical cul- 
ture. The same was true in this country. Latin and Greek, history and 
mathematics, constituted the burden of the curriculum and the prepara- 
tion for entrance to college was confined almost exclusively to Latin and 
Greek and mathematics. In the best academies of the country three 
years were devoted to these studies before one could enter the college, 
and the classical languages were continued until the close of the senior 
year. There were no electives, and there was no escape from the rigid 
curriculum iaid down by the college authorities. In the college in which 
the writer was graduated the Latin salutatory was the highest honor. 

Gradually the fundamental studies have been shifted. Now science 
occupies the first place. The classical languages have been retired to a 
subordinate place, and science, literature, ethics, sociology, philosophy, 
and kindred studies have been substituted. The merits of the change it is 
not our purpose to consider. With this change of the subjects of study 
there has come a change of method. Formerly the text-book was the 
chief method of imparting instruction. In recent years, with the new 
subjects, lectures have been substituted, and it is sometimes thought that 
when the professor uses a text-book he shows himself unscholarly and 
he is regarded by some as incapable of giving his own views in a course 
of lectures. 

There are certain things in which the lecture method is especially 
valuable. It is valuable for its perspective. It enables the professor to 
give within a brief time clear outlines of his subject, and to set in its 
proper order its relations to other subjects. He can by his personal touch 
through his own lectures give a vividness to the presentation that is 
perhaps wanting when the student sits down to pore over his lesson in 
a book. Thus the outline becomes more striking because it is a matter 
of more direct address from the teacher to the student. 

The lecture also is valuable for its greater brevity, which is pro 
motive of greater clearness. It is not correct to say that clearness is 
enhanced by enlargement. The writer was once explaining a matter to 
a friend, desiring to impress upon him its importance. I closed by say- 
ing he had heard the same thing from others who had spoken on the 
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subject in his presence, and that therefore I need not enlarge upon it. 
He said he had never heard them speak on the subject, and if they hag 
done so they had not explained it as briefly as I had done and conse. 
quently it had escaped his attention. There is directness about the 
personal address in a lecture which is not always found in the more 
elaborate presentation in the text-book. 

The lecture also appeals to the hearing faculty, and thus arrests 
attention without particular effort on the part of the student. Public 
speaking has always been the most impressive way of influencing people. 
The man with full knowledge, clear style, and effective delivery wil! be 
listened to with readiness, and the interest in the speaker will be trans- 
ferred to the subject, and the hearer will thus unconsciously, without 
effort, receive and retain the facts and principles laid down in the lecture, 
What one has heard thus, fresh from the lips of the instructor, has a 
force which is difficult to be secured in the study and recitation of a 
book. 

Another value of the lecture is that it enables the professor to impress 
his personality on his pupil to a very remarkable extent. It is not what 
the teacher says that is the most impressive thing about him, it is what 
he is. The power of a strong personality constantly in the presence of 
those who are to be influenced is almost incomprehensible and immeasur- 
able. The student is not aware of it at the time; it becomes a common 
thing to listen to the same voice month in and month out, discussing the 
same general subject, and if each day is taken by itself he seems to have 
made very little advance, but when a course of lectures has been de- 
livered by one capable of illuminating the subject, and by his style and 
manner arresting the attention the student cannot fail at the close of the 
course to have received an impression which is deep and abiding. Hence 
everyone who has gone through the experience of listening to a valuable 
course of lectures in which he has been interested must realize the great 
benefit which has been secured. 

While conceding the value of the lecture system, and uttering no 
protest against it, there is something to be said also for the text-book. 
The text-book, in the judgment of the writer, should not altogether be 
dispensed with. First of all, a new era has come, namely, the era of 
personal investigation in our institutions of learning. Students are 
being taught to study for themselves, and to bring to the classroom 
the results of their own investigations and of their special studies. This 
involves extensive reading. A student is assigned a topic and he makes 
that the subject of study for weeks, perhaps for months. He gathers his 
materials from every source, he combines them in such form as most 
fittingly presents them to his instructor. He thus becomes a student of 
books. It is very desirable that one learn early in life to master books, 
and perhaps there is no better way of beginning this method than by the 
study of a text-book under the direct eye of an instructor where he shall 
receive suggestions from time to time as to his method of reading, and 
where discussion by the professor illuminates and expands it. Further, 
the text-book affords a standard to which the teacher may appeal in 
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expressing his own views. One of the greatest difficulties with the young 
mind is indefiniteness. He does not see clearly the bearings and relations 
of the subject with which he has to do. He needs a guide to blaze the 
way as he goes through the dark places; he needs a standard by which he 
may measure his own views and the views of others. A text-book is not 
intended to be committed to memory, nor is it intended that all its 
teachings shall be accepted, but it affords a starting point where he may 
see the views of the author clearly put and thus be able to note when he 
differs from the author. 

Further, the text-bock selected for the classroom work is intended by 
the professor who selects it to be a masterpiece on the subject under 
discussion. It is an elaborate work of the author, in which he has con- 
centrated perhaps the best thought of many years. Its style is supposed 
to be even more carefully wrought out than that of the lecture platform. 
The familiarity of a student with a master work cannot fail to make 
impression on him, especially when his work is done under the eye and 
with the guidance of a skillful instructor. The professor is not expected 
to be governed by the book which he places in his class. It may be that 
many of its views are the very opposite of those which he desires to 
impress, but they are the views of a competent authority; and he will 
carefully give full weight to his text-book while he gives .o the student 
through his own personality the contrasting views which he desires to 
impress. 

The true method, in the judgment of the writer, is the judicious 
employment of both lecture and text-book; neither is sufficient by itself. 
It seems to the writer that the text-book, with its precision and its demand 
for recitation, is of great service in promoting clearness of thinking and 
accuracy of presentation. A student who rises in his class day after day, 
presenting the thoughts of the author in his own language, secures 
thereby the training in expression which is very helpful to him as a 
public speaker. It enables him to give out as well as to receive, and to 
place in his own language the lofty thoughts with which he thus becomes 
familiar. The student of Butler’s Analogy, for instance, which is a book 
often obscure in its language to the average reader, who shall master the 
argument and hold it in his memory and deliver it in his own form, will 
get a habit of deep thinking and of strong expression which will vitally 
affect his whole intellectual life. So, without attempting to decide with 
any positiveness as to which is the better, the writer believes that the 
proper use of both methods will be of higher educational value than if 
either one is solely employed by the instructor. 

The subject is pertinent, especially to the training of the ministry 
in the theological school. The lecture system has become so established 
in professional training that a large part of the work in professional 
schools is done in this manner. And yet, as already indicated, the 
exclusion of the text-book as an instrument of instruction will not be 
for the benefit of the student. Both in the text-book and in the lecture 
system references to books will constantly be made, and therefore in 
each system extensive reading will be necessary. 
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AROHBIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESBARCH 


THE SEAL CYLINDERS OF WESTERN ASIA 


PRoBaBLY no man in America has devoted more time to the study of 
the seal cylinders of Western Asia than Dr. William Hayes Ward, the 
editor of the Independent. After many years of diligent labor in con- 
sultation with learned Assyriologists, at home and abroad, in the muse- 
ums of America and Europe, Dr. Ward has at last given the public the 
benefit of his learned investigations in this most fascinating branch of 
archeology in a quarto of 457 pages. This volume, published by the 
Carnegie Institution, with its 1,500 drawings and learned discussion of 
the early art and civilization of Babylonia and the neighboring countries, 
fills a long-felt want in this field of study, and will be welcomed by every 
student of these ancient seals which throw so much light upon the devel- 
opment of Semitic art, history, and civilization. 

These seal cylinders vary in size and shape as well as material. Dr. 
Ward has, not inaptly, compared them to a spool, with either a concave 
or a convex surface. The latter, the barrel-shaped, prevailed toward the 
end of the Peruvian period. Seals were used by the government, genera! 
and municipal, as well as by private parties to ratify legal and commer- 
cial documents, especially in the conveyance of real estate. The name of 
the contracting party was, usually, upon every seal. “This was rolled 
over the moist clay of the contract tablet in the space provided for it.” 
There was a hole longitudinally through the seal, through which a string, 
sometimes of silver or gold, passed, so that the owner could wear it on his 
arm, or about his neck, either for convenience, as an ornament, or as a 
talisman. They were also worn as rings upon the finger, just as signet- 
rings are worn in our day. 

At first seals were made of clay, which was dried or baked, later of a 
peculiar hard shell still found in the Persian Gulf. As art progressed 
precious stones of various kinds were employed by the lapidaries for the 
formation of seals. Thus we have seals of agate, amethyst, carnelian, chal- 
cedony, emerald, hematite, jade, jasper, lapis-lazuli, serpentine, steatite, 
topaz, several species of marble, etc. The earlier seals were clumsily en- 
graved with some metallic instrument or hard stone. As civilization pro- 
gressed the work upon them became more and more artistic. The more 
archaic specimens very often had the figure of some deity as well as other 
designs. Later seals had not only figures and emblems of gods and god- 
desses worshiped, but the name too, and in many cases the name of the 
owner. At a later date it became customary to omit the name, leaving 
only the emblem by which the deity was designated. It is, therefore, very 
fortunate that many seals have figures and emblems, and that others have 
the name and the emblem of the god. 

The material used often helps in deciding the provenience as well as 
the age of a seal. Serpentine, for example, was extensively used in the 
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time of Gudea, about B. C. 2800; marble too was used at a very early 
date; lapis-lazuli, probably from the Persian mines, was in great vogue 
during the Persian period. Red carnelian was common during the middle 
empire, while rose-quartz is an evidence of a late seal. The more archaic 
seals were often made of syenite, but jade, on the other hand (there are 
only a few of these), was late, and used chiefly in Asia Minor. Glass, as 
might be expected, was seldom used, and then only in very late seals. 
Egyptian seals were usually of terra cotta. The cylindrical gave way to 
the conical seals. These in turn became more and more flattened. Some- 
times very small seals were constructed and were worn on the fingers. In 
course of time, as other styles of writing and different writing materials 
were found, the seal disappeared entirely. 

Dr. Ward, in his classification, foilows the geographical more closely 
than the chronological order. Sometimes, however, the age is made clear 
by the name of the ruler or a date upon the seal. There is a seal cylinder 
of Sargon I, who, if Nabonidus, king of Babylon about B. C. 555, may be 
believed, ruled in B. C. 3800; another of Bin-gur-akhi, king of Erech, B. C. 
3000, one of Bur-sin, king of Sumer and Akkad, B. C. 2400; and several of 
Gudea, a century earlier; and so we have them down to Darius, the 
Persian, B. C. 521-485. 

Dr. Ward's classification is: 1, Egyptian; 2, Chaldwan; 3, Assyrian; 
4, Syro-Hittite; 5, Persian; 6, Cypriote. There are others, difficult to 
classify, such as Sabean, Arabian, and some from the provinces north and 
east of Assyria. Indeed, there are a few which show clear traces of Greek 
civilization. Dr. Ward dismisses Egyptian seals with but little considera- 
tion as coming beyond the scope of his work. He calls attention to the fact 
that as far as the seals go they point to a common origin of Babylonian and 
Egyptian civilization. Syro-Hittite is a general term for Hittite, Syrian, 
Phenician and Mycenzwan seals, Indeed, some of these have cut upon 
them nude geometrical figures which might have been executed anywhere, 
for they show not even elementary artistic taste. The variety of styles, the 
figures and particularly the writing upon these seals, are all valuable to 
the student of comparative religions and civilization. The most ancient 
have no writing; then follow those with rude pictorial characters, then a 
very archaic style of writing; later on appears a linear script in vertical 
columns; this in turn gives place to another style of writing from left to 
right. Thus the skilled epigraphist is enabled to trace with some certainty 
the development in script from the earliest period to that of the Seleucide. 

The figures and emblems on these seals, too, offer material help in the 
work of classification and the fixing of dates. The more archaic seals have 
on them “the eagle of Lagash” and Gilgamesh. It is a well-known fact 
that the eagle was the standard of Tello; that is, Lagash or Shipurla, and 
the emblem of the god Nin-gur-su or Ninib. On the famous vase of Ente- 
mena this bird is represented as having in its talons two lions and two 
ibexes; on some of the seals it is shown with other wild beasts and rep- 
tiles of various kinds. The eagle from gray antiquity has figured exten- 
sively in the arms of various nations. On many Hittite seals the eagle is 
double-headed. Modern nations, like Austria-Hungary, have adopted the 
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same device. Another common design upon the more archaic cylinders js 
that of the winged dragon; a monster half eagle and half lion. The 
winged dragon and the eagle are subordinate deities, both subjects to a 
higher god. It is surprising what great roles these subordinate gods play 
in Chaldean mythology. This is especially true of Gilgamesh, the mighty 
hero whose story is familiar to all students of archeology, notably that 
recorded in the eleventh tablet of the series, which describes the Baby. 
lonian Deluge. Mr. George Smith and others tried, unsuccessfully, we 
think, to identify the Gilgamesh of Babylonian legend with the Nimrod 
of Genesis. The hero, usually represented as perfectly nude, with two or 
three curls on either side of his head, is generally found in company with 
Eabani, a monster with the head of a man, but with the horns, the legs 
and tail of a bull. At first Gilgamesh and Eabani were hostile, but later 
became allies and vanquished everything that opposed them, even the 
divine bull created purposely to slay Gilgamesh, who, having rejected the 
advances of Ishtar, had drawn upon himself the jealous wrath of the 
goddess. 

No god figures more frequently upon the seals than Shamash, the 
sun-god, the judge of gods and men. He is represented in two postures, 
standing and sitting, depending upon the usages of the temple and the 
time in which he was worshiped. It is no wonder that Shamash, the 
great star of the day, should have been so generally an object of adoration, 
for if any of the heavenly bodies be worthy of divine honors, it is the 
sun. Many seals represent Shamash in a standing position, with one 
foot, or both hands upon the mountains, emerging from between the two 
gates of morning, ready for his daily circuit. He wears a tiara with two 
or more horns upon his head; rays of light emit from his shoulders. In 
his left hand is held either a serrated sword or a war club, and often 
both club and sword. Sometimes the mountain is replaced by a foot- 
stool and once by a human-headed bull. Shamash is often accompanied by 
his consort, Aa, as well as by the worshiper. Here it may be stated that 
the wife of a god seems to act as an intercessor, for many of the cylinders 
picture her as leading a worshiper to the presence of the god, her consort, 
and by her intercession she obtains mercy and grace for poor mortals. 
Shamash appears too quite as often seated upon his throne, before him the 
crescent of the full moon, and back of him the sun. In this posture too 
rays emit from his arms or shoulders and streams of water from some 
part of his body. In these streams fish are often seen. Occasionally a 
club or a notched sword is held in his hand, before him, preceded by a 
“bifront,” one or more worshipers with various gifts in their hands. Many 
of the seals show Shamash sitting in judgment upon the “Bird-man,” who, 
according to some, is Zu, who stole the tablets of destiny from the god 
Eulil, and with these in his possession, to the utter consternation of the 
goda, fled to the mountains. Others identify the “Bird-man” with Etawa, 
and the divine judge with Marduk. Attention might be called to the fact 
that the Egyptians often represented human bodies with the heads of 
animals, while the Chaldwans, reversing the order, placed human heads 
on animals. On one seal Shamash appears as seated in a boat, which, of 
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course, sails over the waters of the celestial ocean. The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures too know of a sea above the firmament, where Jehovah sits en- 
throned (Psa. 29. 3; 104.3). The Egyptians worshiped the sun under the 
name Ra, who had two boats, one for the day, the other for the night. 
Shamash, it seems, had but one, but this sailed by day through the celes- 
tial waters and by night through those of the nether world. It must not 
be concluded, because a god figures on the cylinders with rays and streams, 
that it must necessarily be Shamash, for it is clear that more than one 
god has been represented under the same figure. Thus Sin Ninib, or 
Marduk, may have been pictured in the same form as Shamash; pre- 
sumption, nevertheless, always favor the latter. 

The gods, as a rule, are dressed much in the same way as kings. 
This is natural, for kings, as in the case of Gimilsin, were regarded as 
gods, or divine, even before their death. The fact that the gods were so 
clothed makes it difficult, at times, to decide whether the seal has a god 
or a king on it. 

The seals teach beyond contradiction that the serpent was an object 
of worship among the Babylonians. This is easily understood, for ophi- 
olatry was very general, whether as a good or evil power. We find it in 
Persia, India, China, Egypt, Pheenicia, Israel, and even in Greece. 

There is a very interesting seal in the British Museum on which are 
represented two persons, a male and a female. They are seated, with 
outstretched arms, close to a palm tree. Behind the backs of these figures 
is a serpent, erect, with its head in close proximity to that of the woman. 
The cuts on this seal have so much in common with the temptation narra- 
tive of Genesis that many of the learned have concluded that the story of 
the fall was known to the Babylonians as well as to the Hebrews. Nor 
should we fail to mention another seal in the Hague Museum which has 
many points in common with the above. “Sacred Tree’—or may we 
not call it the “Tree of Life’?—figures on many cylinders. It is distinctly 
Assyrian, and appears for the first time, as far as now known, on seals of 
about B. C. 1100. The tree, supposedly a palm, the most valued of all 
trees in those regions, plays an important part in the literature of all 
Semitic people. Ezekiel (41. 18) in describing a temple says: “It was made 
with cherubim and palm trees, so that a palm tree was between cherub 
and cherub” on the walls. We read in 1 Kings 6. 29, that Solomon carved 
all the walls of the house round about with “figures of cherubim and palm 
trees.” In the light of these passages and seals we can readily see and 
understand the sacred nature of the palm tree, the very emblem of the 
tree of life. Lack of space forbids our entering more fully into the discus- 
sion of these seals, so, with a mere mention, we shall pass those of Ishtar, 
the Babylonian Venus, as well as the seals of the “naked goddess” so 
common in Syria, and those of the Hittite vested god, the Kassite cylinders, 
those of the latter Babylonian period, as well as the Persian, Phenician, 
Susian, Cyprian, and Arabian, though many of them possess great interest 
for students of archeology. 

The bulk of the seals are religious in their character, and prove con- 
clusively that the Semite people were preéminently devoted to the gods. 
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There are a limited number of seals of purely secular nature, as, for 
instance those relating to agriculture, such as harvesting and plowing. 
The pictures of those old plows are of special interest, for they are almost 
exact copies of those still used in the countries where tl.ese cylinders were 
made many centuries before our era. Nor can we refrain from calling 
attention to a physician’s seal with considerable ornamentation, and with 
an archaic inscription which, deciphered, reads: “Edina-mu-gi, the messen- 
ger, the god Girra, Ama-gan-sadu, Ur-Lugal-Edina, the physician, his 
servant.” 

The animals, trees, and objects on the seals acquaint us not only with 
many facts in natural history but also with the religious ideas associated 
with them in many parts of Western Asia. The bison or bull is a familiar 
figure; he was evidently more terrible than the lion, for Gilgamesh usually 
fights the former, while his subordinate, Eabani, fights the latter. There 
were two kinds of bulls, the bison of the mountains and the buffalo of the 
lowlands and swamps. This difference helps to distinguish between the 
southern Babylonian seals and the more northerly ones, as well as in 
deciding the origin of Babylonian civilization. The lion, the emblem of 
Ishtar, is still found on the arms of Persia and other lands. The leopard 
and oryx are, as a rule, on seals of the late period. The wild and domestic 
sheep, the ibex, gazelle, antelope and stag are quite common. The ass 
appears on at least one seal, and the horse is very common on Persian 
seals. The bear, camel, dog, fox, monkey, wild boar, and even the rabbit 
are also represented. The crab, crocodile, frog, porcupine, and tortoise 
likewise appear. The serpent, as already said, plays an important rdéle 
upon the cylinders.’ 

Of birds, the eagle or the hawk predominates, though vultures, os- 
triches, cocks, doves, ducks, etc., are often found. The same is true of the 
locust, the fly, the bee, the scorpion, and some species of fish. 

Trees too are in evidence, though the artistic skill of the period was 
such as to make it difficult to distinguish them at this distance in time and 
space. The cypress, palm, and fig tree have been identified. Of flowers we 
nave the daisy, the lotus and the thistle, and of cereals, barley, millet, and 
wheat. 





Foreign Outlook: 


FORBIGN OUTLOOK 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


A LITERARY undertaking of uncommon interest is Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart, Handwoérterbuch in gemeinvertstindlicher 
Darstellung (Religion in History and the Present, a Dictionary in Popu- 
lar Form), edited by Schiele Zscharnach, Gunkel, and Scheel, with the 
codperation of nine additional departmental editors and a large number 
of special contributors, and published by the house of Mohr, Tiibingen. 
The work will be complete in five volumes of about 1,000 pages each; 
thus far two volumes have been issued, extending to “Hessen.” It 
represents, on the whole, the standpoint and methods of the new history- 
of-religion school, although some of the contributors occupy other, though 
in no case very remote positions. It does not aim at rivalry with the 
great standard Herzog-Hauck Realencyclopidie, which must remain for 
some time the greatest storehouse of theological lore in lexical form. 
The design is, rather, to furnish both theologians and educated laymen 
with a comprehensive guide to the most important results of scholarly 
researches in religion and theology and to help them to get a clear 
conception of the tendencies, movements, relations, and problems of 
present-day religion and theology. In accordance with the general stand- 
point of the school “Religion,” not “Theology,” is the chief word of the 
title, and as much stress is laid on the “Present” as on the “History” of 
religion. The Herzog-Hauck Encyclopedia includes no specific notices 
of living theologians, but here these receive not only the formal biobiblio- 
graphical notices, but in the case of really important leaders of thought 
also more or less adequate expositions of their theological positions. Each 
university of Germany and many a foreign one are treated in a special 
article, in which the theological tendencies of each are carefully and, 
in general, fairly indicated. The various schools of religious thought 
are presented in rather ample proportions. Thus we have already, in 
addition to a brief account of the “Greifswald School,” an interesting 
presentation of the “Erlangen School,” and may expect in succeeding 
volumes a similar treatment of “Ritschlians,” of “Modern-positive 
theology,” of (the modern) “Pauline Christianity,” of the “History-of- 
religion school,” etc. Good articles set forth the chief movements of 
recent times in the religious and ecclesiastical world, such as the 
“Gemeinschaftsbewegung” (“Fellowship Movement”), “Christian-social 
Movements,” “The Strife over the Apostles’ Creed,” “Evangelization,” 
“Prayer-healing,” etc. A feature of unusual interest is the articles on 
poets, novelists, essayists, and statesmen in their relations to religion. 
As one would naturally expect in a work of its theological standpoint, 
there are many important articles on the history of non-Christian 
religions, past and present. In this field of comparative religion one of 
the most important articles is that on the “Phenomenology of Religion,” 
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by Professor Lehmann, of Berlin. But it is impossible within the limits 
of this brief notice to give any just impression of the variety of matter 
of present-day interest that the work affords. Moreover, one cannot *o9 
highly commend the pleasing and easily intelligible form of the articles. 
That the work has also its weak side is reasonably clear. In spite of 
its generally fair spirit there seems to be ground for complaint that 
some conservative theologians receive less recognition than is their due. 
On the whole, the work, although representing a general tendency in 
theology which seems to us unsound, is gratefully recognized as in 
manifold ways helpful and inspiring. 





TWO NOTABLE WORKS ON THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


InN an interval of twelve years since the publication, in 1897, of 
Holtzmann’s Lehrbuch, no general treatise on the theology of the New 
Testament appeared in Germany. And yet throughout the period there 
was unusual activity in this field. It was the application of the “religio- 
historical method” of study to the religion of the Bible that excited a 
fresh interest in the subject. For, notwithstanding its claim of “pre 
suppositionless science,” the new school had a theory which it sought 
to establish, namely, the theory that the religion not only of the Old 
Testament but also of the New is in no sense an isolated phenomenon, 
but stands rather in organic connection with the whole religious and 
intellectual history of mankind at large. Jesus is represented as a 
religious hero and genius, hitherto incomparably the highest of his class, 
possibly the highest that ever shall be. But Christianity, even the 
Christianity of the New Testament, in spite of Jesus’s great originality, 
is, after all, a syncretistic religion, the product not only of the Old 
Testament religion combined with the original conceptions of Jesus but 
also of various other factors in the religious life of humanity. Manifold 
influences from Buddhism, from Parsism, from the religion of Assyria 
and Babylonia, from that of Egypt, and from Greco-Roman culture entered 
into the rich product. And this syncretism is represented as pertaining 
not only to the outward aspects of Christianity but also to its essential 
ideas and spirit. Those who are interested to acquaint themselves with 
what has been done in the New Testament field by this school will find 
a convenient guide in Clemen, Die religionsgeschichtliche Erklirung des 
Neuen Testaments, while Gunkel’s Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Ver- 
stindnis des Neuen Testaments may be regarded as a sort of “program” 
of the aims of the school respecting the New Testament. 

Meanwhile, of course, the representatives of a different standpoint 
have not been idle. And it is noteworthy that the two newest treatises 
on the theology of the New Testament come from distinguished repre- 
sentatives of a moderately conservative standpoint; Schlatter in Tiibingen, 
and Feine in Halle (formerly in Breslau). Schlatter’s work is in two 
volumes, Feine’s in one, which, however, contains about three fourths 
as much matter as the former. Both were published in 1909. Each is 
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a really important contribution to biblical learning. Of the two Feine’s 
is incomparably the more convenient handbook for the ordinary student, 
and is especially satisfactory in its abundant yet concise treatment of 
all the newer problems, accompanied always by the most important 
literary references. Everywhere Feine displays the most careful judg- 
ment; and while his standpoint is undoubtedly conservative, he is in the 
best sense of the word thoroughly modern and quite free from anxious 
fear of what is new. Schlatter, on the other hand, is hardly so available 
as a guide for the average student. Although his book is smoothly 
written, there is something in the author’s style that makes it rather too 
difficult for the beginner. Schiatter is one of the most original and pro- 
found theologians of the time. To one who has the patience to get into 
the depths of his thinking there is not a biblical scholar living who can 
afford the reader a deeper insight into the meaning of the Scriptures. 
“The greatest living exegete” is the opinion of many of his admirers. 
His originality is evidenced on nearly every page. He is a marked per- 
sonality and writes from a deep personal appreciation of the New Testa- 
ment writings. In the criticism of the two works Schlatter has hitherto 
been both more blamed and more praised than Feine: more blamed for 
his unusual disregard of certain critical views in their alleged bearing 
on the problems of the religion and theology of the New Testament; more 
praised for his unsurpassed insight into the thought of the New Testa- 
ment writers. Schlatter is a biblicist of the newer school, after Kahler, 
the leading representative of the school. Not that the two occupy just 
the same position or use just the same methods, for each is a man of 
a high degree of originality. Kahler strongly declares his opposition 
to “an unmediated, unmethodic biblicism”; and, of course, Schlatter is 
no less clear in distinguishing between biblical theology and Christian 
dogmatics. Many of his admirers are eagerly awaiting the fulfillment 
of his promise to publish a work on The Christian Dogma. It is sure 
to be a notable addition to the literature of that subject. But in his 
present work Schlatter imposes upon himself the strict limitations of 
the historian. With a startling boldness and, perhaps, a sly humor—in 
view of the insistent claims of the advanced critics that they preéminently 
represent the principle of unprejudiced historical research—he declares: 
“I conceive New Testament theology as an historical task and distinguish 
it from the work of dogmatics, although I find myself herein in opposition 
to the largest and most effective part of the contemporary literature, 
which is in the habit of joining the historical presentation directly with 
polemic against the Christianity of the New Testament. It seems to me, 
however, desirable that we retain in the church a tradition of the New 
Testament utterances that is not interwoven with the expounder’s own 
views. I write, therefore, not as the reviewer of Jesus and his apostles, 
neither as their admirer—they desired no wreaths of glory—nor as 
their opponent and critic, but see the vocation of the historian in this, 
that he apprehends what occurred. There is, in my opinion, no higher 
business for the human eye than the beholding through which we appre- 
hend what Jesus wills and says.” 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


WE are practically almost omitting this department in this issue of 
the Review, in ordcr to make more room for Book Notices. 

Our brethren of the press are generally a fraternal lot, and often 
among the best friends of the church and the minister. As a rule they 
are “to our faults a little blind and to our virtues very kind.” Peculi. 
arities the pulpit occasionally has, some of them sufficiently preposterous 
to the man on the street to justify criticism or provoke a smile. John 
P. Durbin was indisputably one of the mightiest of preachers, but 
also one of the most weirdly peculiar; and we wonder what the result 
would be if Durbin were preaching in this city to-day and a New York 
Sun reporter were sent to describe in newspaper lingo the preacher 
and his sermon. When Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City Temple, London, 
was in his last illness his pulpit was filled one morning by Dr. W. L. 
Watkinson, who has been heard in many parts of America with 
great delight. It happened that a newspaper man was at that time mak- 
ing the rounds of London churches to study and describe a list of noted 
preachers. Dr. Watkinson was number eight in this selected list. Our 
readers may relish the sketch as it appeared in the London Morning 
Leader. It is measurably a caricature, but a genial, fond, and admir. 
ing caricature, such as the brilliant preacher himself might enjoy reading 
aloud in the bosom of his family. Professor Phelps of Yale says truly: 
“Caricatures often give us a better idea of the object than a photograph; 
for the things that are exaggerated, be it a large nose or a long neck, are, 
after all, the things that differentiate this particular individual from the 
mass.” The sketch is a bit rough, and a bit incorrect in parts, yet it is 
so graphic and spicy and withal so gentle in its play that our blue pencil 
decides to leave it just as the newspaper man left it. 

We print it without quotation marks as follows: 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was a believer in Baptista Porta’s whimsical 
theory that every human creature resembles one of the lower animals, and 
was fond of seeing in the faces of animals caricatures of his friends. It is 
strange that most of us object to being likened unto any animal save 
the lion, the eagle, the linnet, the nightingale, and a few other beasts and 
birds that have acquired respectable associations. This is bigotry. All 
the animals are our brothers, for the cosmic humor that riots in our 
features riots also in theirs. 

As I watch Mr. Watkinson swaying dizzily in the pulpit of the City 
Temple I joyously salute him as the Giraffe of Methodism. How he came 
hither is a mystery, for, assuredly, the building was built before he en- 
tered, since no door could take his length. Perhaps his incorporeal spirit 
can reduce it at will. Assuredly, his stature varies between six feet and 
sixteen. Now and then, indeed, the stretched neck throws the head up 
to the roof and corners of the edifice. 
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Thin, Lean, Meager, Spare, Clerical coat tightly buttoned round noth- 
ing save the big heart that thumps the broadcloth. Clerical collar hugs 
pase of neck that soars up to the head as Nelson’s Monument soars up to 
Nelson. Head literally in the clouds. Body an illusion cut out of black 
cardboard; invisible in profile—a fantasy in two dimensions. 

Face of a genial Cassius, an amiable Iago. Features all paradoxes. 
Eyes alight with compassionate sarcasm; mouth curled with ironic love; 
over all an air of humble egoism tinctured with satirical meeknees and 
sardonic benevolence. Spruce, dapper, neat, as if fresh from the bandbox. 
Gray hair in wings over ears: parted on left and wisped over to right. 
Cheeks hollow, chin horned like Mr. Punch’s. A phantom white beard as 
if sprung up between razorings, or like a forgotten lather. Reigning 
features, eyes and mouth with carefully perpetual smile. 

He has the Methodist manner. What is that? The antithesis of the 
Oxford manner. Extreme unction, excessive emphasis, elongation of 
vowels, insistent ecstasy, gloating relish, gurgling joy, sincere insincerity. 
Methodism has its conventions, its ritual, its decorative ceremonial, like 
other sects. The church curate intones after the fashion of the church 
curate. Mr. Watkinson prays and preaches after the fashion of the Method- 
ists. His groaning italics are symbols of the spiritual agony that uttered 
itself lamentably of old. They are now anachronisms, but they carry us 
swiftly back to the time of Wesley. We see the evangelist of evangelists 
preaching from a tombstone to that hallowed circle of saintly faces and 
all the ghostly company of the holy grave. 

As he prays for the dying preacher in whose stead he stands, a Method- 
istical wave of passion sweeps through the pews, and a sudden pity stabs 
every heart, for the prayer is a prayer of resignation, of acceptance, of 
hopeful despair. “If it please Thee!” “Thou canst!” But behind the sup- 
plicant is Death, the shadow of Life, and the light of faith only sharpens 
its edge and sombers its shade. 

Receding from the abyss that yawns below the pulpit, the preacher 
strikes up a merry sermon, just as the band plays jovial airs after a 
soldier’s funeral. Psa. 76. 8: “Among the gods there is none like unto thee, 
O Lord; neither are there any works like unto thy works.” A perilous 
text, full of pitfalls, but the preacher is wary, and delicately evades the 
dusty ineptitudes of Paleyism, boldly commandeering the munitions of 
science. Imperfections of nature? Climb close to the dome of Saint 
Peter’s. What is it like? With a rasping growl he retorts, “Like the 
inside of a brick kiln!” And over the pews rustles a sibilant smile— 
breath gently expired from a thousand nostrils, sighing like the wind 
brushing across a field of corn. Go down to the floor three hundred feet 
below. What is it like? “A celestial vision!” This image is the leitmotif 
of the sermon. Recurring again and again, and playing gently on the 
imagination, it acts as a mnemonic. “Apparent barbarisms show the 
artist.” An ingenious solution of the enigma of existence, the puzzle of 
pain, the riddle of evil. 

He does not repudiate Science: he patronizes her with respectful com- 
passion and reverent pity. Her great triumphs he salutes, and then, with 
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an ironical inflection, twits her with her greater failures. A scientist says 
that if an optician were to send him an instrument so defective as the 
human eye he would return it with a severe reprimand. “An optician 
could make a better eye than the one that showed you the way here this 
morning”—pause, satirical neck-craning, pursed and puckered features, 
derisive forefinger, then, with a long, strident, rasping growl of mockery— 
“but you couldn’t see with it.” 

Mr. Watkinson would make a great comic actor. He is an elocutionary 
grotesque. His favorite sound resembles the sound made by a dog worry- 
ing a bone. It is an elongated snarl, with shaking vibrations in it, as if 
he were chewing each word before he let it fall. He likes to send his 
voice sliding down a vowel. He is fond of squeaks and shrieks. His ges. 
tures are sensational. He brandishes his head at the end of his neck like 
an athletic python, his arms gyrate like a lean windmill, he washes his 
hands, he scratches his nose with fastidious accuracy, he projects his 
body over the Bible until it seems as if he is about to drop down on the 
anxious deacons below. 

Sometimes he carries his head on a pike, with the jaunty indifference 
of disembodied irrelevance. Suddenly he turns his neck into a telescope, 
but the next moment he is an animated bulrush, and the moment after a 
Barnum illusion. 

Yet through all his variations he holds the brain as firmly as the eye 
and the ear. “Could any government be worse than the government of 
God? Don’t judge too quickly. You wait ten thousand years!” This 
sends a rustle of breathed laughter through the air, for any wisp of humor 
is welcome in the pulpit. Mr. Watkinson knows this, and often he tries to 
milk the cow twice, but it is a mistake to break the rule—one joke, one 
laugh. He knows also that people in pews like to be chaffed, ridiculed, and 
derided. “God laid the foundations of the earth, though you were not 
there, and yet they are well laid.” “You young people think you know 
everything, and you do, pretty nearly.” These sallies delight the man in 
the pew. 

What pleases me most is Mr. Watkinson’s generous perception of his 
own humor. He enjoys his jests even more than we do. Indeed, feeble 
souls are apt to flag when a joke turns out to be a recurring decimal. 

For my part I like a human preacher, and Mr. Watkinson’s foibles and 
whimsicalities are lovable. He has a gaily exuberant personality, and he 
is as eloquent as he is eccentric. 

This was the newspaper reporter’s descriptive tribute to a gifted, 
accomplished, and widely admired preacher. 

We append all out of connection this bit from Chesterton: ““The Chris- 
tian ideal has not been tried and found wanting. It has been found 
difficult, and left untried. Men have not got tired of Christianity; they 
have never found enough Christianity to get tired of. Men have never 
wearied of political justice; they have wearied of waiting for it.” 
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Studies in Religion and Theology. By A. M. Farrparrn, M.A., Late Principal of Mansfield 

College. 8vo, pp. 635. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $3.50. 

In reality this is not a general collection of essays on various sub- 
jects in religion and theology, but a definite, vigorous, insistent, lengthy, 
and elaborate argument in favor of the congregational polity of church 
organization and government, and against the episcopal form of govern- 
ment as exemplified in the Roman and Anglican bodies. The author holds 
that no particular polity or form of organization is enjoined by the New 
Testament, but that the sacerdotal idea inherent in episcopacy is incon- 
sistent in its very principle with the nature of the Christian religion as 
taught by Christ, and that the democratic spirit of congregational govern- 
ment is fundamentally essential to constitute a true Christian Church. 
This is a bulky volume for so great a scholar to give to such a subject; and 
we cannot help feeling that the particular form of church organization is 
not so momentous, fundamental, and imperative as Principal Fairbairn 
thinks it to be. The church in idea and in history is the real subject of 
this polemic volume, the arguments in which are, of course, keen, able, 
and thoroughly scholarly, wrought out with sturdy intellectual force and 
firmness, with Scotch persistency, amounting to pertinacity, as of a 
learned, strong, and fully convinced mind. But to us it seems that the 
urgency of this subject is less to-day even in Great Britain than it was 
twenty and thirty years ago, when Dr. Fairbairn wrote some of these chap- 
ters. We think it will be difficult to secure public attention to such a 
discussion now, when the intensity of interest and battle centers in mat- 
ters much more central and vital to the Christian faith. No special form 
of church organization being enjoined by Christ, no one form is obliga- 
tory; and the choice of polity may properly be left to each branch of the 
one great Church of Christ, to be determined by preference, tested by 
experience, and measured by efficiency. That a church be filled with the 
Spirit of Christ, live the life of Christ, and do the work of Christ is the 
supremely important thing, and constitutes a true Christian Church. 
With the clear and solid style of Principal Fairbairn Christendom is fa- 
miliar. Tracing the Christian Church from its beginning, he imagines a 
Roman of the first century coming back now and seeing what the then 
despised religion has accomplished in the way of transforming the world 
of human life. Suppose Tacitus, who watched and criticised the begin- 
nings of the infant faith, could look upon the work of the Christian 
Church to-day—Dr. Fairbairn thinks the Roman historian would be con- 
strained to speak somewhat as follows: “Events do not always verify the 
judgment of the historian, and the man nearest to a thing may, even 
though he claims to be an historian, understand it least. In one thing I 
committed a tremendous mistake. I do not see how I could have judged 
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otherwise, yet history has been one immense falsification of my judgment. 
I thought the religion of Christ an execrable, a ‘detestable superstition’; 
and now I find it the religion of the civilized world, a world that is more 
civilized than our own, and it is the cause of the peculiar civilization. 
The moral purity of the religion is extraordinary. These churches are 
not like our temples; their worship is not made an occasion of lust and a 
cloak for sin; they are the best schools of morals; men are made good in 
them, taught to be just and free citizens, to live benevolent and beneficent 
lives. Indeed, this religion and these churches seem to be the moral heart 
of this people, the source and spring of all their good. What is so unlike 
our old Roman life and ways as to be unintelligible to me only becomes 
intelligible when looked at through this religion. These English think of 
foreign peoples as we never did—as men, as brothers, as persons they 
would like to believe and live as they do; to be rich and cultivated as they 
are. Possessing within themselves every good men need desire, they yet 
send out men to teach their God to the veriest savages. Our gods were 
our Own, as was our religion; but this God and religion for everybody has 
created a sense of human brotherhood and made all men feel brothers. 
Then, here, I miss our Roman games: the gladiator is unknown; men do 
not fight with wild beasts, or with each other, unto wounds and even 
death, for the public amusement and at the public expense. On the con- 
trary, statesmen do not amuse people; they instruct them, build schools 
and colleges, create universities, libraries, galleries, appeal to reason, and 
rule by help of the reason to which they appeal. Here too I perceive the 
influence of the religion; its spirit of gentleness will not allow men to 
feel amused with blood and death; and its spirit of humanity makes it so 
respect and regard men that it wishes no man to be killed, and every 
man to be taught. Then, too, there are no slaves here; man is free. The 
proudest noble, the mightiest senator, the very sovereign, dare not lay 
violent hands on any one, or, like our patricians, throw their servants to 
feed their lampreys. Law is queen, and all men are equal before it; and 
all, save the lawless and criminal, are by it made free. Here too the re- 
ligion has been at work; where men become brothers they can be slaves no 
more. War, I find, is still common; has even become far more terrible 
in its implements and scale of destruction, though this makes it less fre- 
quent and wasteful of life. Yet here even the same beneficent spirit has 
been active; the victors do not kill their captives, or sell them into sla- 
very; they protect them rather; enemies respect each other’s dead, and 
agree to help the wounded without respect of persons or armies. Indeed, 
the benevolence of this modern world surprises me; the spirit of philan- 
thropy seems universal. We exposed our children, thankful to have so 
simple and efficient a means of practicing domestic economy; here they 
build hospitals for the foundling and the outcast. We thought life a 
burden to be borne only so long as agreeable; but here they hold suicide 
a sin, connivance at it a crime; suffering they seek to soothe, weakness 
to nurse, building for those too poor to cummand comfort those places 
called infirmaries, where skilled men and ministering women wait to 
serve the sick and heal the diseased. It is altogether wonderful to me, 
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and would be unintelligible were it not for this religion which I once so 
much despised. It has worked so extraordinary a change in human na- 
ture that it hardly seems the nature of the same humanity. This is, in- 
deed, a thing above nature, as we understood it, above even the gods, as 
we understood them. A God higher than our highest must, through this 
‘detestable superstition,’ as I deemed it, have entered into manhood that 
he might do, what he evidently is doing, make an altogether new man- 
kind.” “The great minds of the Christian centuries,” says Dr. Fairbairn, 
“have been Christian minds. When the religion began its aggressive 
course, each side could claim noble intellects; on the heathen side stood 
Seneca, Plutarch, Epictetus, Tacitus, Pliny, Juvenal; on the Christian, 
Peter, Paul, John, and their fellow workers. So far as mere trained in- 
tellect is concerned, heathenism is an easy first, but not in the influence 
that shaped later generations. Here either Paul or John overtopped all 
who stood against them; and the balance has never been so even since; 
for it turned swiftly and bent deeply to the religion, and has inclined to 
it till now. In the second century Marcus Aurelius, Lucian, and Celsus 
were, to say the least, outweighed by Clement, Polycarp, Ignatius, Justin 
Martyr, and Ireneus. In the third century the ascetic and speculative 
genius of Plotinus and the critical intellect of Porphyry touched with 
sunset glory the eventide of paganism; but the brightening dawn of the 
Christian day was proclaimed by the eloquence of Tertullian, the learning 
of Origen, the statesmanship of Cyprian. In the fourth century intellect 
had deserted the old religions; Julian, Libanius, and their host of obscure 
rhetors but form a background that throws into the more marvelous 
brilliancy the galaxy of contemporary fathers, men like Athanasius, 
Eusebius, Basil, the Gregorys, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Lactantius, Jerome, 
Augustine. These were the men of the century; their presence on the 
Christian side proved the hopelessness of Julian’s apostasy; to the faith 
they represented imperial edicts were but the sound and fury that signify 
nothing. From that hour to this intellect has been Christian; we have 
but to cite to prove it names as typical of mediezval genius as those of 
Anselm and Abelard, Peter the Lombard and Albert the Great, Aquinas 
and Duns Scotus; or as representative of the sixteenth century, as those 
of Erasmus and Luther, Reuchlin and Calvin, Melanchthon and More, 
Cranmer and Le Fevre; or of the seventeenth, as Shakespeare and Milton, 
Cromwell and Hampden, Gustavus Adolphus and Jacob Boehme. Even 
the century that might seem the great exception to our thesis, the eight- 
eenth, was none, for while the men who made most noise in their own 
day were infidel, the men who exercised the deepest and most abiding in- 
fluence were not. No man was so feared, read, spoken about as Voltaire; 
but who reads or cares about him to-day? At the opening of the century 
stands Leibnitz, at its middle Butler, at its close Kant, and were there 
three mightier names in it, or names fuller of living and quickening 
spirit? Christianity has, then, a sort of hereditary claim on the foremost 
intellects of time, owes to them gratitude, feels for them love. They have 
served her, have helped her to serve man, been the chosen vehicles of her 
profoundest and most plastic influences. And living intellect needs the 
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religion; it is full of disquiet, of yearnings after the Infinite it derides. 
Its cynicism, its scorn, its bitter humor, its irony are all born of 
discontent. Its art is the very apotheosis of sadness, of sensuoys 
desire too indolent and weary to be honest passion. Its character. 
istic philosophy becomes progressively sadder; in Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
First Principles there is a glow as of religious enthusiasm; in the Prin. 
ciples of Sociology only a wearisome analysis of matter that never existe 
in the realms of history and of mind. The men who have broken with 
faith feel in their best moments sadder, almost inclined to turn back into 
their yesterdays in search of the faith and hope they have lost. One who 
comes of a noble spiritual stock, whose delicate raillery of the English 
Philistine—the man overzealous in religion—is but inverted admiration 
of the Puritan, has allowed us to hear ‘the eternal] note of sadness’ that 
comes to him as on Dover beach he looks at the calm sea, watches the 
full tide and the moon that ‘lies fair upon the Straits,’ and thinks, 


The Sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth's shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl'd. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


The heart as well as the imagination speaks there; that is poetry touched 
with emotion, the sorrow that comes of a loss too great to be repaired by 
any gain. In its deep and growing sadness, the cultivated spirit seems to 
ask, ‘Who will show us a force strong enough to draw the tide from its ebb 
to the full, that it may clothe the naked shore and throw its soft yet 
sheltering embrace round our hearts and lives?’” We cannot refrain 
from transcribing Dr. Fairbairn’s noble description of The Man Who 
Worships God: “There can be no object of worship without a subject or 
person who worships; and if God is the object, man is the subject. It is 
not, indeed, man empirical, clothed in the accidents of time and place, but 
man essential and universal, individuated, isolated, the man who stands 
face to face with God, just as if in all the universe there were only two 
persons, God and the soul. It is an awful and oppressive thing to feel: 
‘I am and God is; he may be gracious to me, but he is angry at the sins 
which I love, and I would fain escape from him that I may dwell with 
my pleasures and my sins. But I cannot; for he besets me behind and 
before, and forces me to know that a being made to be a native of eternity 
must live as an alien in time.’ Outside the church, what are we? Phy- 
sicians, men who fight a noble battle against physical suffering, the causes 
that enfeeble, the diseases that kill; or lawyers, men who know the affairs 
and the souls of their clients, and advise with equal equanimity the knave 
who has come within the clutches of the law and the honest man whom 
the knave has deceived; or men of business, shrewd, calculating, well 
versed in the share list, in the ways of the ships on the sea, the cargoes 
they carry, the markets whence they have come and to which they go; 
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or workmen, hard of hand, rheumatic of shoulder, wriggling in the grip 
of their union, or by its help wrestling with their masters for something 
more and better than a living wage; or mistresses weary with the ways 
of servants; or servants sick of the whims of mistresses; or seamstresses 
who have sewn with double thread the shirt and the shroud; or harassed 
shopwomen; or mothers deafened with the clamor of the children; or 
wives who yearn for the child that has not come. But inside the church, 
what are we? Souls, from whom time and its accidents—rank, status, 
social dignity or the want of it, esteem or disesteem—have all fallen 
away; and we stand robed in immortality, sinful and penitent or saintly 
and jubilant, before the eternal God. In the place where we worship we 
know neither poor man nor rich, neither master nor servant, neither lords 
nor commons, but only men; but to know men is to know infinitely more 
than all their titles can signify, all their possessions or professions can 
represent. For it is all of us God cares to know and all in us that can . 
know God. The Alps seen from below rear their heads crowned with 
unsullied snow into the eternal sunlight, and they look glorious and 
grand; but seen from above they lose their proud altitude, and fade into 
the common dark earth, which owes all the light in which it lives to the 
sun which shines in the heavens. And social distinctions may loom large 
to the eyes that look from without and beneath; but to him who sees with 
the eyes of God these distinctions perish, though the real man remains. 
For the presence of God levels all only that all may be dignified. Before 
him the meanest becomes glorious as a bud of immortal being; and the 
most distinguished loses his social preéminence, that he may enter through 
the gate of humility the kingdom of heaven. In a state without religion 
the social transcendence of some men may well become, through the power 
it gives on the one hand, and the envy it creates on the other, a danger 
to society; but where the ideal of worship reigns, rich and poor meet to- 
gether before the Lord, who is the maker of them all. Let no man think 
that I write as a dreamer rather than as a seer. Let us consider the in- 
fluence and action of six days of toil on the workman, or business worries, 
calculations, and cares on the merchant; civil distractions, political and 
party harassments on the statesman; domestic burdens and family 
anxieties on the mother; social dissipations, diversions, jealousies, and 
small ambitions, whose very fulfillment belittles and dissatisfies, on the 
people who constitute society; and would you say the influence is good 
and the action beneficent? This state of mind was what the older evan- 
gelicals termed worldliness. It was the mind for which there was no God, 
no conscience, no duty, no truth, no ideal to be lived for, no hell to be 
avoided, no heaven to be won; for there was only riches to be gained, 
success to be achieved, a business to be pushed, a family to be main- 
tained in dress and decorum. In the so-called upper classes it was love 
of dignity, place, power, recognition by royalty, and social leadership; in 
the so-termed middle classes it was comfort, prosperity, the full barn and 
the ample treasury, well-to-do-ness as the essence of well-being; and in 
the class we name lower it was greed for better wages, absorption in phys- 
ical toil, love of brutal sports. In each class worldliness had certain 
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characteristic forms, but its spirit was one and common to all. It was the 
passion to live as if there was no world but this; as if man was all body 
and no soul; as if there was no God but fashion or success or coarse 
amusements; as if there was nothing worth living for but gaiety or gain, 
work or sleep. Now, what kind of men would this passion make? Brutal] 
men, who loved their own happiness, and were careless as to the means 
of attaining it; greedy men, who loved gold, and did not mind what it 
cost to get it; lustful men, who never thought whether they had a soul to 
save or lose; frivolous women, who liked to be beautiful and did not care 
to be good. And out of such persons could moral men be made, or an 
ordered society, or a happy and contented state? Why— 


Dragons of the prime, 
Who tear each other in the slime 
Make mellow music matched with men. 


But take from us our worship, and what would remain save this mind and 
men such as these? Without the churches where should we have a force 
strong enough to break the chain of secular causes that binds our days 
together and prevents us resting our weary limbs from the dismal mo- 
notony of the treadmill, or lifting our eyes to see beyond the prison walls 
the land that is very far off? Our very presence in a congregation is a 
confession of our belief in a higher world than this, where a nobler and 
more ideal order reigns, where souls realize their immortality and live 
in harmony with each other and with God. In worship we are lifted out 
of time into eternity, we listen to its voices, we speak to the Most High 
and hear him speak to us. We lose the taint of the world, forget all social 
and servile distinctions, and become ‘fellow citizens with the saints and 
of the household of God.’ As brothers we sing the same psalm and join 
in the common prayer; and though we may later in the public arena strive 
for the mastery, yet the memory of the hour ve passed together before 
the throne of God can never wholly fade or allow either to appear to the 
other as common or unclean.” 


A Comfortable Faith, By Matcorm J. McLeop. 12mo, pp. 191. New York and Chicago: 

Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1, net. 

Tue best thing in Dr. McLeod’s preaching is that the redemptive note 
rings through it all, clear and strong and dominant over all. Take, for 
instance, this warm, joyful, evangelic passage: “Our evangel is a glad 
story of forgiveness. It pardons the sinner, but infinitely more it does; 
henceforward it makes impossible the sin: it refashions the heart. Of what 
avail is any appeal to the conduct till the nature is changed? Nathaniel 
Hawthorne has a story called Earth’s Holocaust. It is a story of some 
men and women who had become weary of their foibles and fripperies, 
and had determined to make an end of them all in a bonfire. The site 
selected was one of the broad prairies of the West, where no human 
habitation would be endangered by the flames and where a vast assem- 
blage might witness the astonishing spectacle. So carts and carriages 
were hired to freight to the spot all follies and frivolities. There were 
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papers, magazines, ledgers, commentaries, pedigrees, gowns, wardrobes, 
marriage certificates, hogsheads of liquor, munitions of war, muskets, 
tobacco. What a mountain it was! And, when lighted, what ablaze! What 
a fierce and dazzling luster! Such heat! Such a hissing! Such crackling 
and riotous combustion! Iron and steel were melted as though wax. It 
threatened to set the sky on fire. The flames licked up the liquor, as though, 
like some old toper, they loved it. The drums began to beat and the trumpets 
to blare with a roar that made the welkin echo. Soon the sun grew pale. 
This, the wise ones said, is Liberty enlightening the world. There was 
noticed standing beside the pyre a company of reprobates, who looked down- 
cast at each other, now that their business was gone. And Satan himself came 
up to comfort them. ‘Be not cast down, my peers,’ he began; ‘there is one 
thing these wiseacres have forgotten.’ ‘What is that?’ they all shouted. 
‘Why, the human heart,’ said his Majesty with a significant leer. ‘Unless 
they hit upon some trick of purifying that foul thing, it will soon be 
the same old world again.’ How wise these words! How far-reaching! 
Pardon is well, but until the heart-temple is reconstructed what profit 
in mere pardon? Impossible to live the new life with the old heart! 
The old heart can only issue in the old life. Of old the astronomer gazed 
so long at the sun that he could see nothing else; the image having been 
burned into him! In like manner let this image be burned into us, 
namely, that Christianity is a religion of redemption. This is its dominat- 
ing aim. Jesus was not a reformer but a Redeemer. His first appeal is 
not to the conversation but to the conscience. He was manifested to take 
away sin, the guilt of it, the power of it, the love of it. If he was simply 
a great philosopher, as we are being told, how comes it that more than 
one fourth of his life story relates to his passion? If he was simply 
a wonderful teacher, how is it that, from the first chapter of Acts to 
the last of Revelation, there is hardly a quotation from his lips? This 
is passing strange. Every page is dripping wet with the wine of his 
blood. Strange too that Paul should begin his gospel, not with the 
birth of Christ, but with his death. ‘I delivered to you, first of all, that 
which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures. ‘We have redemption through his blood,’ said the 
apostle. ‘For, if while we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
through the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, shall we be 
saved by his life.’ If God could have forgiven us without Calvary, why 
should there have been a Calvary? Nay, nay, it were impossible. ‘It 
behooved the Christ to suffer.’ The cross is the very center and core of 
the Christian’s faith. A gospel without a cross is an impotent gospel! 
It lacks the needful dynamic. ‘We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews 
a stumbling-block, unto the Greeks foolishness, but unto those who are 
saved, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God.’ The cross 
is like the famous sword Excalibur in the Arthurian legend. It could 
not only wound, but, being laid on the wound, could heal. The cross 
makes sin known, but it also makes Him known who takes away sin. 
Let us return to our essential orders. We have not been commissioned 
to lecture on astronomy, nor biology, nor botany, nor to read essays on 
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the old Hebrew poets. Our work is to tell forth a glad story, a story 
that cannot be told by science or art or literature. Men’s lives can be 
changed and made completely anew. Sin can be forgiven; not only for. 
given, forgotten; not only forgotten, blotted clean off the slate. It is 
hard to tell men they are sinners, but not so hard when we know there 
is pardon, and easier still when we know there is victory. What we 
need to-day is not a mere traditional report of old formulas. What we 
need to-day is a fresh gripping of the old truth, that ‘he loved me and 
gave himself for me.” ‘For God so loved the world, that . . . whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ That is 
the little piece of radium that is yet to lift the world.” The three great 
notes of our evangel are forgiveness of sins, comfort in sorrow, victory 
in death. In the sermon on the comfort of a lively hope we find this: 
“Peter said, ‘Lord, to whom shall we go?’ Let us make it personal 
and say, ‘To whom shall I go?” Only yesterday a sobbing, broken-hearted 
woman said: ‘I am in trouble, in distress; I am all broken up. My heart 
is bleeding, my mind is in a maze, my brain in a whirl. My soul is lonely 
and empty. I have a dead child in my home, my first, my only. This 
morning the grim reaper crept into the room, and when he departed 
the crib was empty; my darling was gone. He wrenched the precious 
little thing so roughly, so cruelly, so heartlessly. O, God! whither shall 
I go? I feel, I feel, this is how I feel—I feel as if I want to go too. 
Life has nothing left any more, not for me. I have no desire for any- 
thing, no aim, no hope, no heart, no ambition. I have lost all grip. I 
want to go too. .I want to die, yes, to die. I am almost an infidel. Yes- 
terday was so bright, to-day is black as the ink of Inferno. I am simply 
crushed, sick, sore, wounded, bleeding. Can you help me? To whom 
shall I go?’ How many a poor child of sorrow has cried thuswise in the 
night! How many have knocked their bleeding knuckles at the door 
of this temple of mystery! How nm.any have wrung their hands and their 
hearts, and far on into the night kept wringing them, until weary with 
weeping and watching they fell asleep! Let Ernst Haeckel guess as he 
may, I want some one on whose beating bosom I can sob out my sorrow, 
to whom I can tell the grief that is choking my throat, and to whom 
I can cling when the great grinding, groaning world is staggering under 
my feet. There is a hunger in my heart—a hunger for bread; there is a 
thirst down there—a thirst for water. You are bound to rob me of Christ? 
But before you take him away, may I ask what or whom are you going 
to leave me instead? You surely will not take him away and leave me 
nothing. That would be unfair, ungracious, unthoughtful, inconsiderate, 
unkind. Who then shall it be? What shall it be? When shall I go’ 
What shall I do? To whom shall I listen? Whom shall I trust, if not 
Christ?” And Dr. McLeod goes on thus: “The resurrection of Jesus Christ 
is as strong and as certain as evidence can make it. It is sensible, palpa- 
ble, tangible. I accept the testimony of Mary and Martha and Luke and 
John and Mark and Cephas and Paul. I accept the history as ultimate. 
The greatest thing in this world is man, the greatest man is Jesus, the 
greatest fact is his resurrection; it is the climax.of his magnificent 
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life; it is the credential of his colossal claims; it is the basal block of 
the whole Christian superstructure, for the church is not built on the 
birth of Jesus, not on his life, not on his teaching, not on his death, but 
on his glorious resurrection.” Once, Dr. McLeod says, the darkness of 
doubt overcame him, filling him with anguish of soul. Of that experience 
he says: “I felt as though the light of the world had gone out. And in 
my darkness I had to preach. O the pain of it, the pang, the strain, the 
torture! In this state of wretchedness and woe, I went to a dear old 
minister in the next village, for advice. He said to me, ‘My boy, cheer 
up, all will be well yet; I have been there too. Let me tell you what to 
do. Take your four Gospels and read them. Read them in the original. 
You are going off on your vacation. Leave Renan at home. Just take 
one book along with you—your Westcott and Hort. Do not read any- 
thing else. Saturate your mind with the story of the resurrection. Let 
it get into your bones. Leave it to make its own marks. Pray for light. 
Then follow the gleam.’ I did as he told me, and never have I forgotten 
the dear old saint, so patient, so sympathetic, so wise, since gone to 
his rest.” Speaking of the Christian faith as a religion of joy, Dr. McLeod 
says: “A German writer has recently published a book entitled Homo 
Sum, ‘I am a human being.’ The book is a plea for all of God’s out-of- 
doors. I have been placed on this planet and therefore the planet must 
have been meant for me. I am a human being and the world is mine. 
The story of the book centers round an old hermit whose custom was 
to walk down the mountainside each day to carry from a little spring 
a pitcher of water, with which to wash down his crust of bread. One 
morning he met a child coming up from the rich valley below. The story 
goes on to tell how at last the charm of the child conquered the old hermit, 
and induced him to break away from his cave and court God's lovely 
world. It is the same mistaken notion that looks upon the Christian faith 
as opposed to the world’s pleasures. Young people think of discipleship 
as a morbid, melancholy matter for the old, the decrepit, the dying. 
Henry Drummond was once asked how he would define religious cant. 
‘Well,’ he made answer, ‘there is the religion of a young man—that is 
beautiful; and the religion of an old woman—that is beautiful; but when 
I see a young man act like an old woman, that is cant.’ And there are 
few things that bring religion so much into disrepute. God means hap- 
piness for all his children, and happiness along their own legitimate 
lines. Any other supposition is a slander on the Best of Beings. Mr. 
Harold Begbie has written a book called The Happy Christ. In it he 
tries to show that happiness was the most notable mark of Jesus. True, 
this has not been the ideal of the painter or the sculptor. The note 
that has sent a shock through the human race like the quiver of a battery 
has been the suffering of Christ. But Jesus himself said, ‘My joy,’ 
‘These things have I spoken unto you that my joy might remain in you 
and your joy might be full... George Macdonald somewhere says that 
God does not intend us to accept the gray look of life as the true one. He 
has made us for joy and gladness. Joy is the fruit of the Vine. It is 
one cluster on the branch. ‘I came to bring you the oil of joy for mourn- 
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ing,’ says the prophet. And our joy here is only a foretaste of the joy 
to come. ‘Enter thou into the joy of the Lord.’ Are not these the words 
with which the faithful are welcomed into the light above? 0, all ye to 
whose guiding oversight the young are intrusted, impress early and 
deeply on their plastic minds the lesson that religion is a delightfy! 
thing. Plant the little garden of their hearts with evergreens and rose. 
bushes. Never put a weeping willow where a lilac or a honeysuckle ought 
to be. Let the trees be Christmas trees. I would not take them first to 
the sick-room where Lazarus lies. I would go with them first to Cana 
of Galilee, where the Master began his miraculous ministry. Show them 
a Saviour in sympathy with their social nature. Teach them that Chris. 
tianity is a wedding, not a funeral. Strive most patiently against having 
them connect trust with tears, or holiness wih hardness, or sanctification 
with sourness. See to it that the church is made a cheerful, not a chilly 
place, the Sabbath a day of gladness, not gloom. Tell them it makes 
our heavenly Father happy to see his little children happy.” We expect 
that these extracts will cause our readers to desire this and the other 
three volumes of Dr. McLeod’s sermons. 


Similes and Figures from Alexander Maclaren. Compiled by Francis E. Ciarx. 12mo, 
pp. 224. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, with por- 
trait, $1, net. 

Dr. MAcCLAREN in his prime was called “the greatest preacher in the 
English-speaking world.” Robertson Nicoll says he was out of sight 
the most brilliant man, all round, that he ever knew. Dr. Clark describes 
him as he first saw him: “What did I find when I reached Manchester 
and stood face to face with one whom, unseen, I had so long honored and 
loved? A slight old man, with a face incredibly wrinkled, but a face 
that broke into a most genial and winning smile, which lighted up every 
seam and furrow as with an inner incandescent light. An unassuming, 
modest, cordial man, who made one feel at home, and who put on none 
of the grand airs with which Joseph Parker always greeted one—airs, 
however, which were just as natural and unconscious as Dr. Maclaren’s 
more winsome ways.” What Maclaren once said to theological students 
is worth recording: “I thank Gci that I was stuck down in a quiet 
little obscure place to begin my ministry; for what spoils half of you 
young fellows is that you get pitchforked into prominent positions at 
once, and then fritter yourselves away in all manner of little engagements 
that you call duties, going to this tea-meeting, that anniversary, that 
other breakfast celebration, instead of stopping at home and reading your 
Bible and getting near to God. I thank God for the early days of struggle 
and obscurity.” Saying that the mission of our sorrows is to wean us, 
refine us, blow us to God’s breast as a strong wind might sweep a man 
into some refuge from itself, Dr. Maclaren goes on: “I am sure that among 
my hearers there are some who can thankfully attest that they were 
brought nearer to God by some short, sharp sorrow than by many long 
days of prosperity. What Absalom, in his wayward, impulsive way, did 
with Joab is like what God sometimes does with his sons. Joab would 
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not come to Absolom’s palace; so Absolom set his corn on fire, and then 
Joab came. So God sometimes burns our harvests that we may go to 
him. But the sorrow that is meant to bring us nearer to him may be 
in vain. The same circumstances may produce opposite effects. I dare 
say there are people listening to me now who have been made hard 
and sullen and bitter, and paralyzed for good work, because they have 
some heavy burden or some wound that life can never heal, to be carried 
or to ache. Ah, brethren, we are often like shipwrecked crews, of whom 
some are driven by the danger to their knees, and some are driven to 
the spirit-casks. Take care that you do not waste your sorrows; that 
you do not let the precious gifts of disappointment, pain, loss, loneliness, 
ill health, or similar afflictions that come into your daily life mar you 
instead of mending you. See that they send you nearer to God, and 
not that they drive you farther from him. See that they make you more 
anxious to have the durable riches and righteousness which no man can 
take from you than to grasp at what may yet remain of fleeting earthly 
joys.” On having confidence in God, we find the following: “The apostle 
was not afraid to say ‘I know that I am a child of God.’ There are 
many very good people, whose tremulous, timorous lips have never 
ventured to say ‘I know.’ They will say, ‘Well, I hope,’ or sometimes, 
as if that was not uncertain enough, they will put in an adverb or two, 
and say ‘I humbly hope that I am.’ It is a far robuster kind of Chris- 
tianity, a far truer one, aye, and a humbler one, too, that throws all 
considerations of my own character and merits, and all the rest of 
that rubbish, clean behind me, and when God says ‘My son!’ says ‘My 
Father’; and when God calls us his children, leaps up and gladly an- 
swers, ‘And we are!’ Do not be afraid of being too confident if your 
confidence is built on God, and not on yourselves; but be afraid of being 
too diffident, and be afraid of having a great deal of selfrighteousness 
masquerading under the guise of such a profound consciousness of your 
own unworthiness that you dare not call yourself a child of God. It 
is not a question of worthiness or unworthiness. It is a question in the 
first place, and mainly, of the truth of Christ’s promise and the sufficiency 
of Christ’s cross; and in a very subordinate degree of anything belonging 
to you.” Declaring that enthusiasm is necessary to power, Dr. Maclaren 
says: “There is a kind of religious teachers who are always preaching 
down enthusiasm, and preaching up what they call a ‘sober standard of 
feeling’ in matters of religion. By which, in nine cases out of ten, they 
mean precisely such a tepid condition as is described in much less polite 
language when the Voice from heaven says, ‘Because thou art neither 
cold nor hot I will spue thee out of my mouth.’ What is the real mean- 
ing of the ‘sobriety’ that some people are always desiring you to cultivate? 
I should have thought that the last piece of furniture which any Chris- 
tian church in the nineteenth century needed was a refrigerator! A 
poker and a pair of bellows would be very much more needful for them. 
For, dear brethren, the truths which you and I profess to believe are of 
such a nature, so tremendous either in their joyfulness and beauty, or 
in their solemnity and awfulness, that one would think that if they once 
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got into a man’s head and heart, nothing but the most fervid and con. 
tinuous glow of a radiant enthusiasm would correspond to their majesty 
and overwhelming importance. If a man does not think that the world’s 
pains are of much acéount, they are not of much account. He who sees 
athwart the smoke of the fire of Smithfield, the face of the Captain of 
his warfare, who has conquered, will dare to burn and will not dare to 
deny his Master or his Master’s truth. The world may threaten in 
hope of winning you to its service, but if its threats, turned into realities, 
fail to move you, it is the world which inflicts, and not you who suffer, 
that is beaten. In the extremest case they ‘kill the body and after that 
have no more that they can do,’ and if they have done all they can, and 
have not succeeded in wringing the recantation from the locked lips, they 
are beaten, and the poor dead martyr that they could only kill has con- 
quered them and their torments. So fear not all that the world can do 
against you. If you have got a little spark of the light of Christ’s presence 
in your heart, the darkness will not be very terrible, and you will not 
be alone.” And again he says: “Brethren, not to be all aflame is madness, 
if we believe our own creed. Isaiah says in one of his gigantic metaphors, 
‘The Lord’s fire is in Zion, and his furnace in Jerusalem.’ Does that 
apply to most of our churches, Nonconformist or Episcopalian? A fire 
and a furnace—does that describe this church? An ice-house would be 
a better illustration of the facts in a great many cases. ‘He shall baptize 
you with . . . fire’; and, if it does anything, it will kindle emotion. 
Again, that fire cleanses by kindling. John’s water-baptism washed the 
outside. There is a better way of making things clean than that. Fire 
purifies, either by melting down the obstinate ore and bringing the scum 
up to the top, from whence it may be skimmed, leaving the residue clear, 
or it cleanses by dissipating the cause of the foulness; and, as it passes 
off, the stain melts from the surface of the disfigured clay. The great 
glory of the gospel is to cleanse men’s hearts by raising their tem- 
perature, making them pure because they are made warm, and that 
separates them from their evils. It is slow work to take mallet and 
chisel, and try to chip off the rust, speck by speck, from a row of rail- 
ings, or to punch the specks of iron ore out of the ironstone. Pitch the 
whole thing into the furnace, and the work will be done, which, being 
translated is, the true way for a man to be purged of his weaknesses, his 
meannesses, his passions, his lusts, sins is to submit himself to the 
cleansing fire of that divine Spirit.” Under the text “Looking unto Jesus,” 
we find this: “This modern life of ours, with its hurry and its bustle, 
about which so many people are so proud, is fatal, unless we exercise 
continual watchfulness over ourselves, to all deep and noble things. The 
most of us spend our lives as some amateur photographers do their days, 
in taking snapshots; and, of course, the mystery and the beauty and 
the secret and the power escape us. Sit down and let the loveliness soak into 
you if you want to understand the fairest scenes of nature. Sit down in front 
of Jesus Christ, and take your time; and, as you look, you will learn that 
which no hasty glance, no couple of minutes in the morning before you 
go to work, no still more abbreviated and drowsy moments at night 
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pefore you go to sleep, will ever reveal to you. You must ‘summer and 
winter’ with him ‘Ere that to you he will seem worthy of your love.’ 
Christianity is doing no more than your shop, your business, your pro- 
fession, or than your studies, your pursuits, your recreation even, demand, 
when it demands the exclusion of much in order that you may truly hold 
it. Astronomers put what they call diaphragms into their telescopes, 
which narrow the field of vision. What for? In order to secure a sharper 
definition. And we have to do the same thing, to shut off a great deal, 
to do as a man does that is looking at the white gleam, for instance, away 
yonder, questionable on the horizon, which may be the foam of a billow, 
or a gull’s wing, or the ship that he is expecting. He puts his hand 
to his brows, in order to shut out everything else, and fixes his gaze. 
That is what we have to do. Look off, if you would look on. Look 
away from the intrusive and vulgar brilliancy of ‘the things that are 
seen and temporal.’ You will never see the stars in a street blazing 
with electric lamps; and you will never see Christ as you ought to see 
him if your thoughts and desires and aims are all squandered upon this 
fleeting present. A worldly Christian—and alas! that is the right name 
of thousands of them, and many of us—a worldly Christian will see but 
a dim Christ. Such, and nothing more, is the Christ that a great many 
of you have seen. The little things near shut out the great things remote. 
I know that I am speaking to many a one who has so turned his or her 
current of life to the things of this present world as that there is no 
force left to drive the wheels of a higher life. I beseech you, do not 
be like John Bunyan’s man with the muck-rake, who was so busy in piling 
together the manure and the rotten straw that he never lifted his eye 
to the crown that was dangling above, but never would alight upon, his 
heedless and earth-turned head. Look away from the present if you 
would see Christ. Looking unto Jesus will nerve us for that heroic 
endurance which must be ours if we are not to rot in selfish and inglorious 
ease. Life at first may seem gay and brilliant, a place for recreation, profit 
or pleasure, but we very soon find out that it is a sand-strewn wrestling- 
ground. Many flowers cannot grow where are the feet of the runner 
and the strife of the combatants. The first thing done to make an arena 
for wrestlers is to take away the turf and the daisies, then to beat the 
soil down hard and flat. And so our lives get flattened, stripped of their 
beauty and their fragrance, because they are not meant to be gardens, 
but wrestling-grounds. There come to every life that is worth living 
hours of sacrifice, when duty can only be done at the cost of a bleeding 
heart. Every man that is not the devil’s servant has to carry a cross, 
and to be fastened to it, if he will do his Master’s work. Besides which cruci- 
fixion in service there are all the other common sorrows storming in upon 
us, so that it is sometimes as much as a man can do not to be swept away 
by the current, but to keep his foot in midchannel. Brethren, if you 
are to run the race that is set before you, the first lesson to learn is this: 
you have to ‘endure the cross,’ and the way to endure the cross is to look 
upon the crown and the Christ.” The reader, with these selected extracts 
before him, may feel that no small part of the great preacher’s impressive- 
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ness and power must have lain in the presence, passion, and manner 
of the most brilliant man of Robertson Nicoll’s day. 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Edited by Samvet Macaviey 
Jackson, D.D., LL.D., with the assistance of Charles Colebrook Sherman (vols, I-V]J), 
and George William Gilmore (vols. II, III, IV, VI, VII). New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1908-10. 4to, 2 columns to a page, over 500 pages to each 
volume, to be completed in 12 volumes, at $5 each, cloth. 


Tue late Dr. Schaff had an unfailing instinct in calling around him 
competent helpers for the numerous literary undertakings which he 
launched. Not the least eminent of these was the assistant editor of 
the first edition of this encyclopedia, Dr. Jackson, professor of church 
history in New York University, and author of the best one-volume biog- 
raphy of Zwingli ever written. By a mistaken modesty he will not 
allow any article on himself to appear, but he is a scholar of whom 
America may be proud, and the only one in sight who seems able to carry 
on those large and learned coéperative works for which we had to thank 
the lamented Schaff. In publishing a new edition of the Schaff-Herzog in 
conformity with the third edition of the original Herzog, twenty-two 
volumes, 1896-1909, it was wisely determined to enlarge the work beyond 
the three volumes (with one volume of Living Divines) of the first 
edition, 1882-83, as there is nothing more provoking to a diligent student 
than a fragmentary treatment of a great subject. This edition is to 
contain, therefore, twelve volumes, and when completed will be the only 
general religious encyclopedia in English that is adequate and up to date. 
Even then the special student must have recourse to the German original, 
as at best the articles are greatly abridged (as, for instance, three and 
one-half pages on Gnosticism, as against ten and one-half, with other 
articles on special aspects and men). But they are large enough for the 
average American pastor and layman. It must be remembered also that, 
like the German work, this is full on all church history subjects, those 
in the Bible not being treated with the same detail. Even with this 
great work, therefore, the pastor will still need the Bible dictionaries 
of Hastings. The Schaff-Herzog in its new form is conceived on a large 
and noble plan, is a perfect thesaurus of information on all ecclesiastical 
subjects, brings the latest light on all the sacred sciences (compare our 
own Professor Rogers’s article on “Inscriptions, Cuneiform”), is a veritable 
encyclopedia of religious biography, including living men, with full and 
scientifically ordered bibliographies, is attractively printed and bound, 
and is a work which will afford the student unfailing delight. Of course 
no human thing is perfect, and it is fair with these words of cordial 
appreciation to point out a limitation or two. As a matter of historical 
record the great Beecher-Tilton trial of 1875 ought to have been men- 
tioned, with its results. The American additions to the article on “Con- 
version” are more “psychological” than scriptural, and the remark, “The 
essential reality (in conversion) is the beginning of an identification 
with God and with the ideal unity of personal beings,” gives more haze 
than light. We would rather say that the essential reality is the turning 
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of the soul from sin to God through repentance and faith in Christ. The 
remark that Fletcher treated his opponents with fairness and courtesy, 
in marked contrast to Toplady and John Wesley, is unfair to the latter, 
who, for that age, was a remarkably courteous controversialist. In the 
article on “Interpolations in the New Testament” it is said: “A strong, 
if not decisive, body of scholarly opinion renders it probable that the 
permission of divorce on the ground of fornication or adultery was no 
part of our Lord’s teaching” in Matt. 5. 32; 19. 9; as over against Mark 
9, 9 ff.; Luke 16. 18. But, first, opinion renders nothing probable that is 
not in itself probable; and, second, it is much more probable to believe 
that Mark and Luke were giving simply the general principle of Jesus 
concerning divorce, while Matthew, with a legal mind, felt it important 
to give also the exceptions to the principle—much more probable to 
believe this than to postulate a change in the Matthzan text as a result 
of imaginary “debates between Jewish Christians and Jews over the 
interpretation of Deuteronomy 24. 1.” There are two articles on “Jesus 
Christ,” one by Professor Warfield, of Princeton, and the other by Pro- 
fessor Bacon, of Yale, the later written from the extreme “advanced” 
ultra-subjective “critical” point of view, which by eliminating most of 
the sources tells the story of a kind of Jewish Tolstoy. But even this 
negative result is only “dimly” known (“Such is the career whose outline 
critical analysis dimly discerns beneath the tradition of the church,” the 
“tradition of the church” being the New Testament sources for the life 
of Jesus). This ie not the place to appraise the value of this reduction 
of the New Testament Christ to the infinitesmal proportions of a mis- 
taken prophet whose bones moldered in the Syrian dust, but that such a 
nondescript ineffective character should be behind the New Testament and 
early Christianity, both of which, according to this, were founded on lies, is 
a miracle compared with which the raising of Lazarus is child’s play. 
Speaking of miracles, the American additions to the article “Miracles” 
say that the tendency now is “to find what is essential to Christianity 
in the type and power of the life which Christ both initiates and com- 
pletes"—which is true, but which itself involves a miracle, because the 
life which Christ produces is beyond the natural order. What nature, 
largely considered, cannot produce is a miracle. Christianity is essen- 
tially miraculous; that is, as a revealed religion; but that does not 
mean that miracles are “interruptions of the order of nature, or inter- 
ventions or suspensions of the laws of nature.” We might add that Dr. 
Buckley has the honor of writing the long and able article on “Methodism.” 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastines, M.A..D.D. Volume II, 
Arthur-Bunyan. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1910. 
Price, cloth, $5. 

Since the death of Dr. Sir William Smith in 1893, the greatest dic- 
tionary-maker in English-speaking lands is the Rev. Dr. James Hastings, 
to whom we are indebted for the best larger Dictionary of the Bible 
(5 vols., 1898-1904), the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels (2 vols., 
1906-08), and the Dictionary of the Bible (1 vol., 1909)—works which 
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hold the balance between the wild and naked rationalism of Canon 
Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica (4 vols. 1899-1903) and the strict cop. 
servatism of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, especially as enlarged in the 
American edition under the direction of the late Professor Hackett 
(4 vols., Boston, 1868-70). And now Hastings, assisted again by his 
scholarly helper, the Rev. Dr. John A. Selbie, has launched another great 
dictionary to tempt booklovers, the fullness of whose purses is often, 
alas! in inverse ratio to their passion for knowledge. This latest candi- 
date is to fill the gap in religious literature left vacant by the other 
dictionaries of Hastings, taking in all important themes in church history, 
everything conceivable in comparative religion, everything in ethics, and 
much in philosophy. The volume before us is a thick, heavy book of 
900 double-columned pages, about a foot long, and is packed full of infor. 
mation on the subjects treated, written in an interesting style by experts 
in their several fields, whose names—thank God!—are signed to their 
articles, and with all necessary learned apparatus. As a ripe apple to 
a hungry boy, this book is enough to make a student’s mouth water; so 
complete, so thorough, so scholarly, so interesting. If the later volumes 
are carried through on the scale of this, they will make a work un- 
paralleled in our literature. Especially in all subjects in comparative 
religion it will form an unprecedentedly full and authoritative thesaurus. 
With this work in his library the minister might almost pack up two 
thirds of his books and send them to the second-hand dealer. As an illus 
tration of thoroughness notice that in the forty-nine and one half 
pages on “Asceticism” the subject is treated under fourteen heads, in 
which different writers discuss the matter as it has to do with different 
religions. Schrader gives a forty-six-page article on “Aryan Religion,” 
which is a treatise in itself. The “Atomic Theory” is discussed by four 
writers under the divisions Greek, Indian, Mohammedan, Medieval, and 
Modern. The ten-page article on “Austerities,” by McCulloch, is a con- 
tribution to knowledge of fascinating but melancholy interest. Baptism 
(forty-five pages) is considered under fourteen heads, according to dif- 
ferent religions and countries, by as many different writers, including 
three heads under Christian. It is interesting to notice what these 
three have to say of infant baptism. Bartlet (professor in Mansfield 
College), on “Baptism in the New Testament,” thinks that while 
there is no mention of infant baptism, it might be assumed on 
account of the Jewish and pagan idea of solidarity of children with 
parents. “There were no ‘individuals’ in our sharp, modern sense of 
the term. All were seen as members of a larger unit, of which the family 
was the chief in the time of Christ, when the clan and nation were no 
longer so overshadowing as in earlier days. The paterfamilias included 
legally and in social ethics the members of his household. Any change 
in his religious status ipso facto affected them. Hence to any one familiar 
with the modes of antique thought no proof in any given case is needed 
that children from their birth were regarded as sharing in their parents’ 
religious status, objectively or socially considered: the onus probandi 
falls entirely on those who, under the influence of modern modes of 
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thought, would maintain the contrary.” Besides, the practice of Jewish 
proselyte baptism included children, and “it is most improbable that 
Christianity here introduced any novel usage.” In the article on “Bap- 
tism in Early Christian Church,” by Lake (English Churchman of very 
liberal views who fills the chair of the New Testament in Leiden, and 
lectures in Dutch to the students), it is said simply, “There is no indi- 
cation of the baptism of children” in the New Testament. He discusses 
every aspect of his subject from the literature of the first two centuries, 
except infant baptism. Wood’s long article on “Baptism in the later 
Christian Church” (author is lecturer in Jesus College, Cambridge) says 
that the existence of infant baptism from Tertullian (A. D. 200) is 
undeniable, but that we are completely in the dark as to when it arose. 
If it arose, says Wood, from the necessity of washing away the stains of 
original sin, as third-century references seem to imply, then it is a late 
second-century development. But even in the third century it is not a 
church custom, but only a practice more or less used. It was not 
“enjoined or incorporated in the standing orders of the church.” “It 
was not till the fifth century that the Syrian Church made infant baptism 
obligatory.” Wood thinks it may have been partly forced on the church 
by the importunity of parents in order that they might be sure that 
their children in case of death would go straight to heaven. Warfield, 
of Princeton, one of the greatest scholars and theologians living, has 
an able—one might say brilliant—article on the great Augustine, which 
we have read with deep interest. We cannot agree, however, that the 
West gave the East its doctrine of the Trinity and Person of Christ. Did 
the West teach Athanasius? Did Hosius determine the result at Nicwa? 
The former indeed says, quoting from his opponents, that the latter “set 
out (éfé@ero) the faith in Nicwa” (Hist. Arian., 42), but he is speaking 
in exaggerated way, and, as Loofs well says (D. G., 4 Aufl., 241), runder 
als richtig ist. The “one substance” of the West did help along matters 
at Nicea, but it was Eastern thinkers who hammered out these profound 
doctrines con amore. In the final form the precision of the West con- 
tributed, but that must not belittle the East. Augustine did indeed 
later mechanicalize somewhat the doctrine of the Trinity, and thus in- 
fluenced the West, including Protestantism, but it was a doubtful gain— 
a gain that may be one reason for the widespread dissatisfaction with 
Trinitarian theology on the part of many evangelical ministers. On page 
223, column 1, line 7, for William of Occam read Marsiglio of Padua. 
Nor can one agree with our learned author that “all great revivals of 
religion must be a revival of Augustinianism” in the sense intended. 
So far as the necessity of divine grace is concerned we assent, and Wesley 
emphasized that; but as to the irresistibility of that grace and its limita- 
tion to an arbitrarily chosen few, there have been revivals of religion 
which have lifted whole lands to higher levels which were not Augustin- 
ian. In fact if men were logical, no revival could possibly grow out of 
Augustinianism. There is another pole of truth (“Work out your own 
salvation,” “Ye will [6éAere ] not come to me”) from which every Christian 
worker proceeds and must proceed. Luther’s antithesis between man’s 
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free will and God’s free grace is false. Both are true. But God's grace is 
in and over and around and under us all, but it does not quench the spark 
which he himself kindled. “The spirit of man is the Lamp of the Lord.” 
We wish to speak of Sanday’s suggestive and interesting article on 
“Bible” (17 pp.) and the rich, elaborate, all-sided, and wonderfully satis. 
fying article by Von Dobschiitz on “Bible in the Church” (36 pp.). “But 
the great thing,” says Sanday, “that the fourth evangelist did and aimed 
at doing was to reaffirm, with the consciousness of first-hand knowledge 
and conviction, the faith of the church in its Lord and Master.” It was 
written by one “who had unique opportunities of basing his belief on 
fact.” We cannot do better than reaffirm the judgment of the Harvard 
Theological Review that this encyclopedia will be indispensable to the 
student in any part of its wide field. 


Underneath Are the Everlasting Arms. By Apert Jostan Lyman. 12mo, pp. 32. New 

York, Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. Price, cloth, 50 cents, net. 

Tuts discourse, hitherto spoken comfortingly to multitudes of hearers, 
is at last in print, ready to be the dear possession of all in need of in- 
tellectual and spiritual support. Dr. Lyman’s explicatory rendering of 
the Scripture verse is: “Underneath bereavement, or temptation, or parent- 
hood, or nature, or sin, or fate itself, are the Everlasting Arms.” And 
his “simple but vital theme is—the love and care of God as being beneath 
the bottom of all things besides. This is not only the parental, it is the 
passionately parental conception of the Deity. The image regnant in 
this tingling old utterance is, perhaps, the most intense expression of the 
Fatherhood of God to be found in the entire Old Testament. It anticipates 
that quivering ‘Abba, Father,’ from the lips of Jesus. The appeal is to 
the sense of weakness, of necessary dependence upon a Higher Power, 
which we ever feel so profoundly, so pathetically, at the very foundation of 
life, from babyhood to old age, and which Schleiermacher held to be the 
essence of religion itself. When weak, dependent, fatigued, falling, fallen, 
something catches us from beneath and buoys us up, and this nameless 
lift from beneath the inspired writer declares to be nothing less, nothing 
else, than the arm of the living God.” Dr. Lyman goes on: “Let us think 
about the matter a little, as to the warrant for the parental idea of God. 
Four great generic ideas or modes of regarding the Infinite Being have 
attracted the minds of men: 1. The creative—God as Creator. 2. The 
monarchical—God as Sovereign. 3. The judicial—God as Judge. Cal- 
vinism presents the solid welding together of these three conceptions. In 
our time a fourth conception has come into prominence. It is at once pan- 
theistic and scientific. It is the idea of God as a vast, all-pervasive, uni- 
versal force—an infinite and unknowable energy, to recall the favorite 
phrase of a now rather decadent agnosticism. Now, the parental concep- 
tion of God is larger and finer, as well as truer, than any one of these 
other conceptions, because it includes what is true in them all, and adds 
its own warm pulse throb besides. God is Creator, but fatherhood is 
creative. God is just, but so is fatherhood judicial. God is Monarch, but 
fatherhood is sovereign. God is force, but is force any less force because 
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it is fatherly as well? Right here is the very firing line of our modern 
battle of faith. I say battle of faith, because faith is always a fight. 
Faith is not certainty. Certainty is vision. Faith is a struggle toward 
certainty, or, putting it practically, faith is the noble mental push which, 
even without the certainty of full mental vision, dares to swing off upon 
the weight of evidence.” Then Dr. Lyman proceeds to claim scientific 
warrant for belief in the divine Fatherhood: “Do our scientific friends 
remember that nature justifies us in using the word ‘Father’ as conveying 
the true and final conception of the Infinite? Is it not precisely as scientific 
to say Father-God as to say Force-God? Fatherhood is the highest form 
of nature’s force. Sacrificial human parenthood is, so far as we know, 
the highest and final product of the evolutional processes; and we reason 
back from the final product to the ultimate original source of the universe. 
The men of science tell us that in reasoning up toward the infinite we 
must reason from the known to the unknown. Very well. But, if so, 
then surely we may reason from the highest part of the known to the 
highest part of the unknown. The highest part of the known is what we 
call personality—thought, love, will. If I am to climb to God on your 
ladder of facts, you shall not take down the upper half of your own ladder. 
If you reason from force to an infinite force, I reason from love to an 
infinite love, and this line of reasoning is precisely as scientific as the 
other. What is the upper half of the ladder of nature? Personal con- 
sciousness. I will stand there, then, in order to reason up to God. The 
force that is coiled in the brain of man is mightier than the force of 
cyclone or avalanche. But the top round of this top half of nature is 
love, and the tip of this top. the very minaret and finial of nature, is the 
self-sacrifice of a mother’s love, as Drummond well argued. I will stand 
even there, then, and reason up to an infinite love. I reason from the 
highest thing produced in nature to the highest of the force that pro- 
duced it. And this is sound reasoning. The logic is straight and strong, 
and holds like ten Titans. But the logic glows at the finial. It is like a 
white mountain summit when the sunrise catches it, and it flashes with 
rose and gold. Even the evolutionary philosophy itself must back up 
into this position, namely, that the Supreme Being possesses that which 
is the eternal prototype of consciousness in man. Professor John Fiske, 
of Harvard, an evolutionist and Spencerian, writing of his master, Herbert 
Spencer, declared: ‘According to Mr. Spencer, the energy which is mani- 
fested throughout the knowable universe is the same energy that wells 
up in us as consciousness.’ And Professor Fiske therefore maintains that, 
according to the logic of evolution and biology, the Source of the universe 
must be stated in terms of the highest product of the universe.” This 
is part of Dr. Lyman’s showing that the metaphor of the everlasting 
arms is not mere poetry, but rests upon sound reason. Perhaps it is not 
the part of his discourse which will appeal most to the sorest hearts. 
Probably such passages as the following will come closer: “A dear friend 
of mine once carried his little boy to a hospital to undergo a severe and 
dangerous surgical operation. The morning of the day of the operation 
my friend was with me a few moments in my study. He walked up 
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and down the room, clenching his hands in the intensity of his anxiety, 
and said, ‘O, my God, if I could only be hurt instead of my child!’ How 
far does that feeling go? Does it stop with surgery? You know it goes 
far enough to take in the sin as well as the sickness of a child. Does 
it stop at the hospital door? I tell you it goes through and through the 
Living God. Let us grasp that with both hands. Here was the feeling 
in my friend. Where did he get it? Where did it come from? God him. 
self is revealed in that father’s feeling. God is not away up there in some 
white, cold heaven watching it. O, no! He jsin it. He is in that father’s 
feeling, which is an impulse from and a revelation of the feeling of the 
Divine Father toward his earthly children in their pain and peril. And 
this explains the incarnation and the atonement. Christ’s incarnation 
is with literal precision the blood-red embodiment of God's feeling— 
his love, his pity, his suffering sympathy for suffering.” We unhesitatingly 
declare that there is infinitely more comfort and cheer and exhilaration 
for persons of sanity and sense in this thin small volume than in all the 
vague, confused, and misty literature of Eddyism. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Science of Poetry and the Philosophy of Language. By Hupson Maxm. 8vo, pp. 204 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, cloth, illustrated, $2.50. 


Tue rules of courtesy and reciprocity would now seem to call upon 
some eminent authority in literature to write a big book on smokeless 
powder and high explosives. An attempt as curious as it is courageous is 
before us in Mr. Maxim's huge and laborious volume, in which a scientific 
mind, of extraordinary achievements in the way of hazardous invention, 
undertakes to settle poetry's business on scientific principles, and to 
show how the quality of poetry can be tested as easily as matter can 
by chemical analysis. The main object of this book, according to the 
author, is “to provide a practical method for literary criticism and 
analysis, and a standard of uniform judgment for determining the relative 
merits of literary productions, and, further, to supply a more practical 
and efficient means than we have had heretofore for the standardization 
of poetry, whereby any poem may be assayed, and the amount of its 
poetic gold determined and separated from the slag and dross.” This 
observing scientific gentleman has noticed the hopeless confusion of 
literary minds as to what constitutes true poetry; on this momentous 
question he sees the world weltering in “a chaos of misunderstanding.” 
Convinced that “no other subject of equal interest and importance to 
mankind has been so neglected by science,” he summons science to the 
rescue of the literary critics drifting around in the fog without the 
slightest idea as to where they are or where anything is. He launches 
a lifeboat to bring them ashore. The latest invention of this famous 
inventor is a test (it might almost be called a mechanical test) as handy 
to apply as a tape-measure, whereby it may be ascertained by any “safe 
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and sane person” whether any alleged poem is big or little, great or 
small, real or bogus, diamond or paste, gold or pyrites. If this test 
is as simple, as easily operated, and as conclusive and infallible as it 
is advertised to be, it should have an enormous sale in department stores 
all over the land. The heroism of science is proverbial and habitual, 
but no bolder venture was ever made under its auspices than the intrepid 
yolume which now looms formidably upon our desk. Mr. Maxim is 
of opinion that military courage is far surpassed by the cool daring of the 
aeronaut. And he himself has furnished us language well fitted to 
express our admiration for the daredevil courage of his own scientific 
flight into the poetic empyrean. Here is his prophetic tribute to the 
courage of the aeronaut: “I have noticed that great personal bravery 
is often a concomitant of great intellectuality, and it is proverbial that 
inventors are the daredevilest men in the world; and when the fiying- 
machine inventor casts the earth loose and rounds the ecliptic with 
the Pleiades, leaves the earth-road and cup-races with Jupiter on the 
cloudway, or goes tobogganning down the sky slide, as some of you here 
have already done, then the old soldier's oft-spun yarn of how his com- 
pany mixed their bones with grape and canister, becomes commonplace. 
It will be great sport by and by to outrace and override the thunder- 
storm, and there in the bright sunlight look down upon the rolling, 
seething mass of cloud-spitting fire like an angry cat. We shall then 
seem to have nature at a disadvantage.” Mr. Maxim seems to us to have 
poetry at a similar disadvantage; and nothing could be more fitting 
in the way of illustration for such a book as this than William Oberhardt’s 
picture of Hudson Maxim’s taming of Pegasus, in which this inventor- 
author is seen triumphing over the winged horse like a cowboy busting 
a bucking broncho. One admirer tells us of Mr. Maxim’s rare qualifica- 
tions and long preparation for this brave task. Ten years were spent 
in the direct scientific study of poetry in addition to the preparatory 
training of a lifetime. The admirer says: “Maxim cultivated a field 
almost virgin. It is, indeed, astonishing that, while the art of letters 
has been so highly esteemed throughout a great part of the history of 
the human race, there has been almost no scientific investigation to 
determine wherein lie the secret sources of power and of charm. Always, 
the critical writers have been vague, often hysterical, never truly ratio- 
cinative. Poetry, especially, has been multitudinously defined, and ever 
contradictorily. The indefiniteness of the whole subject was repeatedly 
thrust on Maxim’s attention. As a boy, he was fond of oratory and of 
poetry. As he advanced in years, and his tastes changed and developed, 
he found himself confronted by the emotional vagaries of the connoisseurs 
to whom he turned in quest of instruction; he perceived that there existed 
no standard for judging the worth of literature. The enormous diver- 
gencies in critical opinions concerning poetry especially exasperated him. 
Forthwith, in revolt against such chaos, he set himself to the task of 
investigation. He devoted himself to the work with patience, with 
precise attention, with wide survey, reached at last to the discovery 
of sure premises, and thence reasoned with logical inevitableness to those 
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conclusions that form the volume of which he is the author.” A less 
favorable critic says of this Scientific Study of Poetry: “With Herbert 
Spencer for his chief guide and the whole universe at his elbow, Mr. 
Maxim reopens the old squabble as to the relative importance of poetry, 
and taking exception to the fine frenzy attributed by Shakespeare to 
the poet, concludes that the latter enjoys no greater inspiration than the 
inventor, the mechanical engineer, and the chemist at their best. Indeed, 
he is certain that science is greater than poetry and, as the title of 
his book would imply, embraces poetry. With so much granted, it is, 
of course, easy to conclude that ‘nothing Shakespeare did can for a 
moment compare with what Herbert Spencer did’ . . . and that ‘any 
safe and sane person of education, possessed of the requisite inventive 
imagination, can either write true poetry .. . or else be able to 
produce such good imitations of the real thing as to render it difficult 
to discriminate between the counterfeit and the counterfeited.’ Some- 
times, it appears, a safe and sane person can better the real thing, as 
in the following instance, in which Mr. Maxim, correcting glaring errors 
in Hamlet's ‘To be, or not to be’ soliloquy, has given his own version: 


How fear doth poise us on the brink of death, 
Between contending purposes ; 

When some outrageous fortune 

Steels the leaden temper of the mind, 

To seek that last asylum from distress. 

To die—to barter with oblivion 

The heart-tire and the pain for dreamless sleep, 
Were gain indeed, if that were all. 


It is very clear that Mr. Maxim, in his treatment of poetry, is conscious 
of a cosmic broadmindedness; which is suggestive, as he thinks, of Sir 
Philip Sidney, of Julius Cesar Scaliger, of Aristotle himself. They chose, 
for instance, not to restrict poetry to verse. No more does he. And 
although his own definition of poetry, which he is fond of repeating, ‘t/¢ 
expression of insensuous thought in sensuous terms by artistic trope,’ 
scarcely differs from Shakespeare's: 


And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name— 


it strikes him as being revolutionary, and leads him to the following 
strange classification: Potentry—or language of merely impressive sound; 
tropetry—figurative language, and synonymous, to his mind, with poetry; 
literatry—literal, prose statement, whether in verse or not; and, finally, 
the various combinations of these three terms. Of course, any safe 
and sane person will see at a glance that here is no strict rule of thumb.” 
And now that the secret of the production of great poetry, or something 
very like it, has been made public, let all of us who are as safe and sane 
as Mr. Maxim is proceed to produce it, as he himself verily does by the 
Yard or the cord in the book before us. Matthew Arnold passes as a 
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pretty fair master of English, in fact, an eminent literary purist and 
stylist. But Mr. Maxim’s book recalls to us how Herbert Spencer criticised 
Arnold’s use of language. Arnold once wrote: “There can be no more 
yseful help for discovering what poetry belongs to the class of the truly 
excellent, and can therefore do us most good, than to have always in 
one’s mind lines and expressions of the great masters, and to apply 
them as a touchstone to other poetry.” Whereupon Mr. Spencer pro- 
ceeded to straighten out Arnold’s English in the following fashion: “My 
first remark is that the phrase ‘useful help’ conceals a pleonasm. A help 
is defined as a thing which aids or assists, and a thing which does that 
is a useful thing; so that a ‘useful help’ is a useful useful thing. Instead 
of ‘no more useful help’ he should have written ‘no better help.’ We 
come next to the clause, ‘what poetry belongs to the class of the truly 
excellent.’ Why all these words? Whatever belongs to the class of 
the truly excellent is necessarily truly excellent. Why, then, speak of 
the class? The phrase should be, ‘what poetry is truly excellent.’ Then, 
again, the clause ‘to apply them as a touchstone’ is, to say the least, 
awkward. Surely it should be ‘to apply them as touchstones.’ Once 
more, what is the use of the final words ‘to other poetry’? The first 
part of the sentence has already impiied that ‘other poetry’ is the thing 
to be tested. Hence, leaving out intermediate clauses, the statement is 
that for discovering what poetry is ‘truly excellent’ certain tests should 
be applied ‘to other poetry’! To convey the intended meaning the 
sentence should have run: There can be no better helps for discovering 
what poetry is truly excellent, and can therefore do us most good, than 
lines and expressions of the great masters kept always in mind and 
applied as touchstones. Or otherwise: There is no better way of dis- 
covering what poetry is truly excellent, and can therefore do us most 
good, than to keep always in mind lines and expressions of the great 
masters and apply them as touchstones. Thirteen words are saved and 
the meaning definitely expressed.” There is in Mr. Maxim's book a good 
deal that is interesting. For example, he admirably describes and illus- 
trates the art of hypnosis by the use of mere language—“words, words, 
words, with but little meaning,” the bewildering spell which a glib master 
of fluent speech can cast over the brains of even intelligent listeners. 
This art is exercised by the auctioneer, the huckster, the peddler of 
various wares, the promoter of schemes of every sort. But Mr. Maxim 
thinks that head and shoulders in this art above all others was John 
W. Keely, the deviser and promoter of that extraordinary humbug, the 
Keely motor. Keely was the Napoleon of befoggers and verbal hypno- 
tizers. His “gift of gab” worked so well as to transfer more than a 
million of dollars from the pockets of other people into his, for his own 
use and behoof, by his eloquent exploitation of a cunning and elaborate 
fraud. As a sample of his bewildering language the author gives Keely’s 
definition of electricity, used in explaining to scientists the secret of 
his marvelous motor: “Electricity is the result of three differentiated 
sympathetic flows, combining the celestial and terrestrial flows by an 
order of assimilation negatively attractive in its character. It is one 
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of nature's efforts to restore attractive differentiation. In analyzing this 
triple union in its vibratory philosophy, I find the highest order of per. 
fection in this assimilative action of nature. The whole condition js 
atomic, and is the introductory one which has an affinity for terrestria] 
centers, uniting magnetically with the polar stream; in other words, 
uniting with the polar stream by neutral affinity. The magnetic or 
electric forces of the earth are thus kept in stable equilibrium by this 
triune force, and the chords of this force may be expressed as, first, the 
dominant; second, the harmonic; and third, the enharmonic. The value 
of each is, one to the other, in the rates of figures, true thirds. E flat— 
transmissive chord or dominant; A flat—harmonic; A double flat— 
enharmonic. The unition of the two prime thirds is so rapid, when 
the negative and the positive conditions reach a certain range of vibra- 
tory motion, as to be compared to an explosion. During this action the 
positive electric stream is liberated and immediately seeks its neutral 
terrestrial center, or center of highest attraction. The power of attrac. 
tive vibration of the solar forces is the great coincident toward which 
the terrestrial-magnetic-sympathetic flow is diverted. This force is the 
celestial current that makes up the prime third of the triple association. 
It also induces aqueous disintegration and thermal concentration, the 
two prime conductors toward this coincident chord of sympathy with 
itself. Without this aqueous disintegration there would be no connective 
link between the celestial and terrestrial. There would exist nothing 
but a condition of luminous radiation on the order of the aurora—a 
reaching out for the concordant without any sympathetic diversion to 
create unstable equilibrium of terrestrial magnetism.” On this Mr. 
Maxim commerts: “When Keely got a quorum of capitalists about him 
to investigate his motor, with a view to making investments, he did not 
care how many scientific experts they brought with them—the more 
experts, and the higher their standing, the better for Keely. He knew 
how to take care of the experts. He had only to spring upon them 
one of the explanations of his system—one of these chaotic definitions, 
and it made them conscious of their littleness. Lost in his literary maze, 
and not knowing the meaning of his high-sounding scientific phrases, 
the experts felt as helpless as boys lost in windy Saharas. They knew 
that the words were scientific; for they had heard them before; but for 
their lives they could make no headway against Keely’s terminologica! 
hurricane. The experts could not understand, and they would not con- 
fess. So they were ready to capitulate to save their reputations. They 
were ready to make Keely an ally—and Keely had won!” One of the 
most curiously interesting parts of this volume is Chapter XIII, in which 
is a selection of 192 specimens of “Great Poetic Lines.” Of this choice 
assortment of immortal quotations tested with great care under Hudson 
Maxim’s scientific poetry-test, applied by himself, twenty-seven are by 
William Shakespeare and only twenty-three by the modest Mr. Maxim! 
As for the rest of the great poets of the centuries, many of whom are 
quoted here, no one of them is judged to have equaled Mr. Maxim in 
their number of “great poetic lines.” Their comparative failure is easily 
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explained by the fact that the secret of scientific poetry-manufacture was 
unknown to them. Now that it is an “open secret,” the production of 
poetry for the market will be regulated by the simple economic law of 
demand and supply. Thus science is simplifying life and solving all 
our problems. The vegeto-chemical manufacture of human beings is 
believed by some confident scientific minds to be not very far in the 
future. Keely could have proved this if he had chosen to dilate on it 
instead of on the motor. But there was doubtless more money in the 
motor. It is a long time since any book so entertaining as Maxim’s The 
Science of Poetry has come our way. 


Among Friends. By Samve. McCuorp Croruers. 12mo, pp. 278. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 

WuetuHer it is good fortune for this author to be called by some- 
body “the Oliver Wendell Holmes of our day” is doubtful. That he is 
a charming essayist, with a rich native vein of shrewd, wise, genial 
humor in his own right, and not by way of imitation, is quite enough for 
us, and better than if he strongly suggested some other writer. The 
titles of these nine essays are “Among Friends,” “The Anglo-American 
School of Polite Unlearning,” “The Hundred Worst Books,” “The Con- 
vention of Books,” “In Praise of Politicians,” “My Missionary Life in 
Persia,” “The Colonel in the Theological Seminary,” “The Romance of 
Ethics,” “The Merry Devil of Education.” Some parts are better than 
others, but any place is good enough to dip into: “The mollusk differs 
from the vertebrate in that he wears his bones on the outside. To him 
this appears the only safe and sane fashion. Presenting an ossified 
surface to the world, he feels that he is adequately protected from his 
natural enemies. There is a certain advantage in this, but it has its 
drawbacks. While his hard exterior prevents the world from getting at 
him, it also prevents him from getting at the world. A bivalve loses 
many, many of those reactions with his environment which are so neces- 
sary to development and the educational process. Hence it is that 
bivalves never evolve a civilization.” We half suspect this preacher- 
essayist has the new minister in mind in these words about the necessity 
for consultation: “When the New Boy, with a will of his own, enters the 
playground, he states with great precision his views as to what should 
be done. He makes his demands in a tone that satisfies his sense of 
public duty. But the little body politic of boys is not greatly disturbed. 
The other boys inquire, ‘Will you have it now, or will you wait till you 
can get it?’ After a trial of strength the New Boy decides that he will 
wait a while. After a time he comes to the conclusion that before he can 
accomplish much he must establish friendly relations. Perhaps he is 
not the only one to be consulted, and he might as well inquire as to what 
the other fellows want to do. When he reaches this point he has learned 
what it is to be a member of Society.” The following seems fairly put: 
“Biographers of missionaries, philanthropists, and all kinds of altruists, 
seem to think it necessary to represent their heroes as doing all sorts of 
disagreeable things which they do not want to do. ,. . The ‘strong man 
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rejoicing to run a race’ is praised for his disinterested virtue. ‘Braye 
fellow, how noble he is in his self-forgetting zeal! There he goes through 
all the dust and heat when he might be sitting here in a rocking-chair.’ 
But rocking in a chair is an acquired taste which the strong man does 
not possess. He prefers to run. He rejoices to run, partly because he 
is alive, and partly because he has a worthy goal presented to him.... 
In private life and in the pursuit of gain or reputation, people endure al! 
sorts of hardships without evoking any particular sympathy. It is taken 
for granted they like what they are doing. The football player doesn’t 
mind his incidental bruises. The fisherman rejoices in his exposures and 
tribulations, and no one thinks it strange. Why should not the altruist 
get the same sportsmanlike pleasure out of the incidents of his work? 
Because he must work hard, with uncertainty about the results, is no 
reason why he should not yield to all the allurements and fascinations 
which belong to the enterprise upon which he has entered.” On rejoicing 
in one’s work and doing it with zest, as if it were recreation and not 
penance, our essayist further writes: “There was John Wesley. His 
Journal, with its record of indefatigable labor, is one of the cheeriest 
books in the language. What a rare good time he had! When he was 
eighty-seven he could say that he did not remember ever feeling lowness 
of spirits for a quarter of an hour. For more than sixty years this in- 
defatigable pleasure-seeker had been doing as he pleased. Up every day 
in time to preach at five o’clock in the morning; then over the hills or 
through the pleasant lanes to preach again at about the time lazy citizens 
were ready for breakfast; off again, on horseback or by chaise or in a 
lumbering stagecoach, for more preaching to vasi crowds of sinners— 
just the kind of sinners he liked to preach to. Now and then facing a 
mob, or being wet through in a thunder storm, or stopping to get infor- 
mation in regard to some old ruin. Between sermons he refreshed his 
mind with all sorts and conditions of books. On the pleasant road to 
Chatham he reads Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. On the road to Aberdeen 
he loses himself delightedly in the misty sublimities of Ossian. Orlando 
Furioso is good Saturday reading for him. The eager octogenarian 
confesses that ‘Astolpho’s shield and horn and voyage to the moon, the 
lance that unhorses everyone, the all-penetrating sword, and I know 
not how many impenetrable helmets and shields’ are rather too much 
for his sober English imagination. Still they afford an agreeable inter- 
lude in his missionary journeys. ‘Riding to Newcastle,’ he says, ‘I 
finished the tenth Iliad of Homer. What a vein of piety runs through 
his whole work in spite of his pagan prejudice!’ On his way to preach 
to a congregation of Christians, for whose salvation he was solicitous, he 
refreshed his mind by reading the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, of 
whose salvation he has no doubt. Preaching to a congregation of dour 
Scotchmen, he urged them as a first duty to cultivate a better disposition. 
In defiance of their common saying, ‘He is a good man though he has bad 
tempers,’ Wesley said, ‘Nay, if he has bad tempers he is no more a good 
man than the devil is a good angel.’ I should not go as far as Wesley. 
The good man with a bad temper is a recognized variety. We must ac- 
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cept him as a stubborn fact. His joyless efforts to rectify the world are 
genuine, though they create in the heart of the natural man 
an unfortunate prejudice against rectitude. But we can say that 
such a good man’s effort would be much more effective if his 
disposition were pleasanter. Jonathan Edwards went as missionary 
to the Indians in Stockbridge, Mass. at a time when Stockbridge 
was not so pleasant a place of residence as it is now. It was 
very self-sacrificing in him. Still, our sympathy goes out chiefly to the 
Indians. Dr. Grenfell, on the other hand, falls short of Edwards's ideal 
of disinterested virtue, for he frankly admits that he likes Labrador and 
its ways. When he returns, instead of melting the hearts of the ladies’ 
auxiliary by the story of his hardships, he fires the minds of their 
growing boys with the desire to run away and te missionaries them- 
selves. Yet the Labrador fishermen get more out of it than they would 
if Dr. Grenfell did not have such a good time.” Possibly the most in- 
teresting and suggestive essay for our readers is the one entitled “The 
Colonel in the Theological Seminary.” The story is that a retired army 
officer was called to the chair of military science in a theological sem- 
inary. His fitness for the place was due chiefly to two things: first, the 
soldierly virtues of courage, loyalty, patience, and obedience to rightful 
authority have been drilled into him, and the love of them could be in- 
stilled by him into his students; second, his idea of the world was that 
of a spiritual battlefield. He saw a conflict of forces, a good fight to be 
fought. The church militant is to contend against the evils of the world 
with all the arts of attack and defense. He saw an irrepressible conflict 
between those who were banded together in behalf of a spiritual ideal on 
the one side, and the forces of sensuality and selfishness on the other. 
This kindled the Colonel’s soldierly ardor. He said, “Here is something 
that can’t be arbitrated. It must be fought out. The church militant 
has the right of it, but the question is, is it strong enough to win out? 
Has it mobilized all its forces, and is it prepared to assume the strategical 
offensive?” Lecturing to his students on the “Military Principles of 
Homiletics,” the Colonel said: “The first essential of homiletics is that 
you should shoot straight. But as you have doubtless received instruction 
on this point, I will confine myself to questions of tactics. I went to 
church yesterday and witnessed a series of operations that filled me with 
dismay. The minister began by seizing a text as a base of operations. 
I observed that the base was not secure, but this made less difference, as 
he was evidently prepared to change his base if the exigencies of the 
engagement demanded it. His first mistake was one of overcaution. In 
order to defend himself from an attack from the higher critics, he had 
strengthened his front by barbed-wire entanglements in the way of 
exegesis. This was an error of judgment, as the higher critics were not 
on the field, at least in sufficient force to take the offensive. The entangle- 
ments intended to keep a hypothetical foe from getting at him prevented 
him from getting at once at the real enemy. He thus lost the psycho- 
logical moment for attack. While he was endeavoring to extricate him- 
self from his own defenses I trembled for the issue of the affair. Having 
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finally emerged into the open, he was apparently prepared for vigorous 
operations. I watched intently for the development of his plan. I was 
bewildered by the rapidity of his evolutions. With a sudden access of 
courage he would make a wild charge against an ancient line of breast- 
works which had long been evacuated. Then he would sweep across the 
whole field of thought, under cover of his artillery which was evidently 
not furnished with accurate range-finders. The next minute he would be 
engaged in a frontal attack on the entrenched position of modern science. 
Just as his forces approached the critical point, he halted and retreated 
to his textual base. Then he reformed his shattered forces and sallied 
forth in a new direction. At first I attributed to him a masterly strategy 
in so long concealing his true objective. He was, I thought, only recon- 
noitering in force, before calling up his reserves and delivering a de- 
cisive blow. At last the suspicion came that he had no objective, and 
that he didn’t even know that he should have one. He had not pondered 
the text about the futility of fighting ‘as one that beateth the air.’ As we 
came away a parishioner remarked to me, ‘That was a fine effort, this 
morning.’ ‘An effort at what?’ I inquired.” And then the Colonel, who 
was professor of military science in the theological school, gave his 
students a few maxims which have been deduced from experience on 
many a well-fought field: “Always attack where the moral effect will be 
greatest. Strike the enemy’s flank in preference to his front; threaten 
his line of retreat. Do not offer battle except on your own ground and at 
your own time. Never attack unless you are in superior force. Never 
knock your head. against a strong position.” The Colonel tells of a 
British naval officer’s study of the guiding principles of successful sea 
fighting. The officer ends his examination of naval victories with the 
conclusion that “there is, after all, no trick by which a half-hearted power 
can overcome one that is alert, determined, persevering, and daring.” The 
one supreme, comprehensive requisite for victory is fitness to win. The 
victory will belong to those who, having good material and training, are 
impelled by an overwhelming desire and firm resolve to use it to the 
uttermost in the endeavor in which they are engaged. The chief cause 
of most failures is feebleness of purpose. And then the Colonel says to 
his students, “Young gentlemen, seek the best equipment possible, but 
remember that ‘fitness to win’ is indicated not by mere superiority of 
weapons but by ability and determination to use effectively such guns as 
you have.” 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire. By T. R. Grover, Fellow and Cias- 
sical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, pp. vi, 359. London: 
Methuen & Co. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Price, cloth, $2.50, net. 
Tue study of history, from the inside, is a modern science; it has 

been made possible by the valuable discoveries of inscriptions and long- 

lost literature. There is no period in history which appeals to Christian 
sympathy and imagination like the first century, B. C., and the first two 
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centuries, A. D. A knowledge of social life and thought in the Roman 
world of this age is indispensable for a better understanding of the 
peculiar conditions under which the primitive church labored. Such 
a knowledge will also throw light on the problems in the modern mis- 
sionary situation in India and the Far East. When we remember that 
The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, 
py Professor Harnack, is contained in two volumes of nine hundred 
pages; and that the scholarly volume by Professor Dill entitled, Roman 
Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, covers six hundred and sixty 
pages, we must not expect a comprehensive treatment on a large scale 
within only three hundred and sixty-five pages. In spite of the limits 
of space the subject has been well treated. These three works helpfully 
supplement each other. The purpose of Mr. Glover’s volume is “to see 
the Founder of the Christian movement and some of his followers as 
they appeared among their contemporaries; to represent Christian and 
pagan with equal good will and equal honesty, and in one perspective; 
to recapture something of the color and movement of life, using imagina- 
tion to interpret the data and controlling it by them; to follow the 
conflict of ideals, not in the abstract, but as they show themselves in 
character and personality; and in this way to discover where lay the 
living force that changed the thoughts and lives of men, and what it 
was.” Where so much is given it may be ungracious to deal with omis- 
sions; but sufficient justice is not done to the worship of Mithra, which 
was one of the most formidable rivals of Christianity, nor to the cult 
of Zscuiapius which was a powerful religious force, as readers of Walter 
Pater’s Marius, the Epicurean, may recall. Several pages from the 
diffuse chapter on Clement might have been profitably devoted to a more 
philosophic treatment of gnosticism. If the treatment in parts had been 
a little more analytic, it would have increased the value of the book with- 
out necessarily making it a dry-as-dust history. It is worth mentioning 
that this volume is written with a due sense of style and brings the 
reader into close touch with the religious and social climate in which 
the church grew. As Dill well observes, this was a period of great 
dramatic contrasts. It opened with the tyranny of one of the worst men 
who ever occupied a throne, and ended with the mild rule of a stoic 
saint; the philosophic ideals which had seemed to triumph were already 
going under the pressure of the new forces created by a great popular 
moral revival. Roman religion consisted of the grossest and most primi- 
tive of savage conceptions and usages, together with elements of super- 
stition from Egypt and Asia Minor which appealed to the emotions 
without touching morality. This was the time when the poetry of Virgil 
throbbed with the sense of man’s possibilities and eagerly looked forward 
to a golden age. “Life was terrible in its fears and in its pleasures.” 
Stoicism was marked by disdain for the passions, with a superficial 
psychology aristocratic and esoteric in its appeal, and without the note 
of certainty. Its failure is well illustrated in the lives of Seneca the 
statesman and Epictetus the once slave. The special need was for 
“spiritual teaching and evangelism,” which were beyond the province 
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of stoicism and cynicism. The reaction soon came in a sweeping revival) 
of the worship of the ancient gods. Plutarch was the great spokesman 
of this popular movement of religion, made up of “myth, ritual, mystery, 
and polytheism.” Plutarch’s compromise appealed to the emotions which 
often led to sentimentalism. “The mass of men remained below in a 
denser atmosphere, prisoners of ignorance and fancy—in an atmosphere 
not merely dark but tainted, full of spiritual and intellectual death.” 
Such were the conditions into which the gospel of Jesus came. The two 
chapters on Jesus of Nazareth and The Followers of Jesus deal with 
familiar subjects but with unusual freshness and suggestiveness. Mr. 
Glover well emphasizes the fact that the center of the new movement 
was not an idea nor a ritual act but a personality of such extraordinary 
excellence of character. Jesus did not appeal to elect spirits merely but 
to the masses of mankind; and his evangel awoke “life in the lost, the 
hero in the slave.” It is worth considering whether the weakness in the 
spiritual life of the modern church may not be explained by the absence 
of “the pulse of sheer happiness which Jesus felt and which the early 
church likewise experienced,” through the good news. The cruciality 
of the cross, not as a dogma but as a deed, is honorably recognized by 
this author. He says, “Of far more account in winning the world was 
the death of this man upon the cross.” The force of the Christian move- 
ment did not come from its institutional features of church and sacra- 
ments, but from the vital devotion of consecrated individuals to the 
person of Jesus, whose Spirit pervaded the church. It is true that a 
social message was delivered by the early Christians, but enough is 
not made of the eschatological hope which was so powerful an incentive, 
although it did produce a few unhealthy types, even before Montanism. 
The chapter on the “Conflict of Christian and Jew” takes note of the 
series of controversies beginning with the stalwart pioneer Paul and con- 
tinued by Justin Martyr, who made the first systematic attempt to justify 
the worship of Christ as God. The apologists succeeded, but it was at 
the cost of a loss of perspective, whereby the Jesus of history receded 
behind the Christ of Messianic prophecy. This loss was not fully 
recovered until the last century restored Jesus to his historical environ- 
ment. The literary attack upon Christianity was truly formidable. It 
was not Marcus Aurelius, the hesitating seeker after God; nor was 
it Lucian, whose ridicule was touched by pathos but whose heart was 
cold toward his fellows; it was Celsus, who was the representative 
antagonist of Christianity. This protagonist of paganism is treated by 
Mr. Glover with a spirit of fairness and sympathy. The arguments of 
Celsus greatly resemble modern critics, especially among the cultured 
of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam. His failure was symptomatic; he 
did not understand the real motive force of the Christian movement, 
which is the personality of Jesus. The last chapter is devoted to Ter- 
tullian, whose genius helped to shape Latin Christianity. His famous 
Apology presents the arrival of the “third race” and their deepening 
consciousness of a universal mission. On the whole, this is a very help- 
ful study and appears at an opportune time. It is not a book only for 
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the learned theologian, but especially for the preacher whose business 
it is to strengthen the wavering and encourage the faint-hearted. 


Christologies Ancient and Modern. By Wri1tam Sanpar, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 8vo, pp. vii, 

244. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. Price, cloth, $1.75, net. 

“Arr my building up is really slow”’—these words were spoken by 
Dr. Sanday when he was presented with a portrait of himself by some 
friends on October 13, 1909. This confession is a mark of modesty on 
the part of the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford. The notable 
productions of his pen are distinguished by exact scholarship, a scientific 
temper of mind, reverent faith in the Divine Revelation, sense of spiritual 
realities, and a genuine passion for truth. He is not capable of insulting 
his readers by dashing off anything at fever heat. Whether it be his 
Bampton Lectures on “Inspiration,” or the Union Theological Seminary 
Lectures on “The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel,” or his articles on 
“Bible,” “Saint Paul,” “Jesus Christ,” in Dr. Hastings’s wonderful dic- 
tionaries, or his short article on “The Three Years’ Work of the Fisher 
of Men,” in a recent issue of the Sunday School Times, everything is 
marked by the notes of thoroughness and reliability. He is one of the 
wisest writers on either side of the Atlantic. In one of his books he 
points out that the attitude of mind for the serious study of religion 
and the history of Christianity consists mainly in three things: “(1) 
In a spirit of reverence for old ideas, which may perhaps be transcended; 
(2) In a spirit of patience which, because these ideas may be transcended, 
does not at once renounce or discard them, but seeks to extract their 
full significance; (3) In an open mind for the real extent of this signifi- 
cance.” A better day for progressive thought will dawn when such a 
spirit is more widely prevalent. The enthusiasm of youth stirs in all 
his pages. He is ready for the latest, but not to receive anything on 
impulse. He is quick to confess when mistaken, for his supremest con- 
cern is to help the light of truth to shine without any obstruction. For 
many years Dr. Sanday has been getting ready for his magnum opus on 
The Life of Christ. Students will be glad to know that the first volume 
will probably appear in the spring of 1911 in the International Theological 
Library. Three preliminary studies have already appeared in connection 
with this central work. The first was: Sacred Sites of the Gospels (1903). 
It is of value for the helpful topographical discussions and the excellent 
plates which illustrate the land of the Book. The second is entitled: 
The Life of Christ in Recent Research (1907); the third is: Christologies, 
Ancient and Modern. All three are indispensable for the excellent sum- 
maries and critical reviews of recent literature relating to the person 
of Christ and relevant topics. Few men have such an intimate knowledge 
of German theological literature, and fewer yet know “the art of objec- 
tively reproducing the contents of the books which they criticise.” The 
third volume in this series is particularly significant on account of the 
tentative theory which Dr. Sanday submits, suggested by recent psycho- 
logical research. The first part of the book is devoted to a general but 
lucid description of the historical theories. It supplements his Cambridge 
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Lectures published in his secorid preliminary study. The sympathetic 
spirit is a marked characteristic of this scholar. Even where he disagrees 
with certain views, they are not dismissed without their favorable features 
being recognized. “Docetism was not all folly. Rather we may regard 
it as one primitive form of the assertion of that mystical element which 
has never been wanting to Christianity from the first days until now, 
and we may be sure never will be wanting to it.” Again: “Much that 
we call heresy was only in its origin experimental thinking which was 
sure to be tried sooner or later, and which did not imply moral obliquity 
in those who had recourse to it.” The ez-cathedra spirit is certainly out 
of place in modern scholarship. “A lesson on caution in the use of lan- 
guage and in drawing dogmatic conclusions,” was one of the results of 
the controversy that raged around the Kenotic theory. Dr. Sanday divides 
modern Christologies into two main types, which he calls “full Christi- 
anity” and “reduced Christianity” respectively. The three lectures which 
follow the discussion of these two types are an attempt to mediate between 
them. The trend of this mediation can be inferred from the following 
words: “The proper seat or locus of all divine indwelling, or divine action 
upon the human soul, is the subliminal consciousness, . . . the same, 
or the corresponding subliminal consciousness, is the proper seat or locus 
of the deity of the incarnate Christ.” The doctrine of the two natures 
has always been beset with endless difficulties. The last word has not 
yet been said on this fundamental theme, and Dr. Sanday does not pro- 
fess to have reached finality. With characteristic judiciousness he says: 
“I would beware of attempting to define too far; I prefer to leave a margin, 
which perhaps philosophers or psychologists may narrow down later.” 
If the gracious person of the blessed Redeemer can be better understood 
by the acceptance of the theory of the subliminal self, it will at least regis- 
ter an advance. “The mistake made in the past has been to think of the 
human and the Divine too much in contrast and opposition to each other, 
to think that we must needs weaken or restrict—or, if we may say so, 
dilute—our conception of the one in order to make room for the other.” 
It must be our concern to conserve the human as well as the divine in 
our Lord; so that it may be said, in harmony with one of the historic 
creeds, but in a profounder sense, that he is “very man” and “very God.” 
When it is stated that the consciousness of the Incarnate Saviour was a 
“human consciousness,” it does not imply an exclusion of “the presence 
beneath it of Deity one in kind with that of God who rules the universe.” 
The theory which Dr. Sanday submits does not solve all difficulties. It, 
however, has the merit of emphasizing Christ’s unique oneness with 
humanity, whereby he was “fully and frankly human”; it also preserves 
his deity which was continuous with “the infinitude of Godhead.” The 
mystical element is an important factor in Christianity, but it has not yet 
fully come to its own. The spiritual secrets held within the sphere of 
the mystic union will be unfolded with advantage as “the subliminal 
activities of consciousness” are thoughtfully and reverently recognized. 
With the growing restlessness of the age, and a sense of disappointment 
with the promises of relief made by materialism, it is certainly an encourag- 
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ing sign that scholarly leaders are earnestly listening to the message of 
the new Idealism. Whether we agree with all he says or not, let us hail 
Dr. Sanday as one of the pioneers in the renaissance of the fullest spiritual 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The Post-A postolic Age and Current Religious Problems. By Juntos B. Remensnrper, D.D., 
LL.D. Pp. ix, 333. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1910. Price, cloth, $1.50. 
How many of our pastors keep themselves familiar with fundamental 
books iike Shedd’s, Harnack’s, and Seeberg’s Histories of Doctrine, or 
like Neander’s History of the Church? How many are reading the ancient 
fathers? In Germany it is common to find pastors doing scholarly work 
of this kind, and in the midst of the exacting toils of the pastorate of 
Saint James Lutheran Church, of New York, our author keeps true to 
that glorious tradition. Scotland, too, and England have many such 
pastors, and it is our shame that we have not more. It is the aim of the 
present book to canvass the so-called apostolic fathers for their light on 
various religious questions, and to prove by their witness the value and 
truth of the Christian religion, as generally understood by the evangelical 
Protestant church, and especially by the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
He does his work in fine spirit, with adequate knowledge, and with fair 
impartiality, and his book would be an excellent one for ministers and 
laymen to read. It deserves wide circulation, and we trust it shall receive 
it. So much being said, a few corrections are in order. The identity 
of Clement of Rome with the Clement of Phil. 4. 3, is not “confirmed by 
the judgment of modern scholarship,” and his epistle “may” not “have 
been written as early as 75,” but was written about 97. Nor does that 
epistle “reflect the apostolic age in beauty and evangelical truth,” Coxe 
to the contrary notwithstanding, but is a long remove from the purity 
of evangelical truth of such a writer, say, as Paul It has some good 
sentiments, but it has some fantastic and legendary things (compare, for 
instance, the Phenix chapter), and its interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment is worthless. Its inclusion in the canon of the New Testament 
would have been a calamity. 140 is a much better date for the Shepherd 
of Hermas than 97-100. Hermas may have been “generally believed 
in ancient times to be the person mentioned in Rom. 16. 14,” but that 
is of no special significance, as the ancients believed many things 
that were not so. We are too uncertain of the date of Ignatius to 
say that he was martyred December 20, 107, as he may have been 
martyred 110-117. The author is altogether too credulous in regard to 
the Epistle of Barnabas being written by Paul’s companion. Would such 
a man have a conception of the Old Testament so thoroughly erroneous? 
The thing to us is inconceivable—foisting that whole magnificent dis- 
pensatie into a cloudland of allegory. The author sometimes refers 
in notes to the title of a chapter in a book, instead of to the title of the 
book itself, a method which is sure to mislead an uninformed student. 
For Forest, p. 69, read Forrest. Paul does not say that the “ordinance” 
(baptism) is the “washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Spirit” (p. 72), but that “according to his mercy he saved us, through 
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the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit, which he 
poured out upon us richly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour” 
(Titus 3. 5, 6), which is a very different thing. Our able author is too 
anxious to read his Lutheran ideas back into the early times. We 
enlarge his references to baptism by immersion by Hermas, Mand. 4. 3, j 
(compare 4, 1, 8; Vis., 3, 3, 5; Sim., 9. 16, 2). The High Church theory 
of the necessity of baptism to wash away sins rules our author, which 
was, in fact, the belief of the second century, but it leads him to un. 
historical inferences regarding infant baptiam (pp. 77 ff.), concerning 
which the question is, What do our sources say? not, What does theory 
or doctrine demand? The word “communion” used by Paul does not at 
all mean “participation” (p. 83) in the sense of being eaten or partaken 
of in the Supper (1 Cor. 10. 16), but it means communion or fellowship, 
in the sense of common enjoyment of the blessings of Christ’s death. 
Later testimonies than the apostolic fathers are sometimes so combined 
as to give a mistaken impression, as, for instance, in regard to fasting 
before the Lord’s Supper. The liturgies are late, and often lead us away 
from primitive practice. The early Eucharists were themselves actual 
meals, and excluded fasting in the nature of the case. The designation 
“Catholic” is earlier than Ireneus (p. 93, whose date as a writer is 
160-190, not 130), as is correctly given on page 99. It is not at all true 
that the apostles “exercised supreme rule over the church.” Elders and 
laymen united with them. There was no “grace” in ordination, and no 
“gift” uniformly bound up with it, but sometimes through prayer and 
faith a blessing came in the laying on of hands. The emphasis on the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in the early Christian writers is much 
exaggerated in this book (pp. 195-6). In some writers it is never men- 
tioned at all, when it would surely have been mentioned if it had been 
“regarded as an essential sustenance of the Christian life.” We must 
again demur that liturgies go back to the “latter part of the second 
century.” Prayers are, of course, in I Clement and Didache, but the 
liturgies themselves are in the dark. No one knows when they began. 
Renaudot says that there were no written records or sketches of liturgical 
prayers before the end of the fourth century (see the discussion in 
Rietschel, Liturgik 1, 272ff., 1900). Our honored author is much opposed 
to revivals (224ff.), but we think he shows here a narrow point of view. 
Historically, God has used revivals for the extension of his kingdom, 
and they do not exclude instruction and Christian nurture. Both methods 
should be used, and we should not arbitrarily limit God. Nor is it true 
that modern revivals are “a matter of feeling and impulse.” Our Lutheran 
brother should drop into the revival meetings of his Methodist and Baptist 
neighbors. It is the Word which is the very thing used by ministers to 
bring the deliberate and intelligent reception of Christ as Saviour. Lu- 
theran prejudice to revivals rests largely on ignorance of them. Long 
courses of scriptural and doctrinal preaching generally precede and 
accompany them. But our ministers must also take a leaf from our 
Lutheran and Reformed friends, and emphasize more than they do the 
catechism, instruction, and confirmation or its equivalent. All right 
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means should be used to lead children and adults to open fellowship 
with Christ and his people. It is hardly necessary to say that we are 
in hearty sympathy with Dr. Remensnyder on fundamental Christian truth, 
which it is the purpose of this book to serve by a study of the early church. 


The Life of J. Harrison Rigg, D.D. By his son-in-law Joun Texrorp, B.A. 8vo, pp. 483. 

London: Robert Culley. Price, cloth, with portrait and illustrations, $2.50. 

Dr. Riee was one of the ablest among modern leaders of the Wesleyan 
Methodists. Twice he was president of their Conference. He was eminent 
as preacher, statesman, writer, and educational authority. The biographer 
had exceptional opportunities to know his subject intimately, and had 
full command of all materials for an accurate and complete biography. 
The result shows that he made wise and skillful use of his advantages. 
The book is copious in details, orderly in arrangement, and satisfactory, 
we would think, to the friends of Dr. Rigg. In his early years in the min- 
istry young James H. Rigg had good counsel from his wise old father, 
who wrote at one time thus: “You must take care not to be querulous. 
Your situation in Cornwall is a paradise compared with mine in the first 
two years of my ministry. There was not one intelligent person in the 
field I was appointed to cultivate; and only once a month in my first year 
and once a fortnight in my second had I the privilege of seeing any Wes- 
leyan minister; yet I was always cheerful and floated gayly upon a spring- 
tide of hope.” Later, when he was stationed in London, his mother told 
him that the city was not a good place for so young a minister, because 
it did not allew sufficient time for study and self-examination. “I shall 
be thankful,” she writes, “when you get out of the great Babel.” And his 
father wrote: “I am sorry you have met with so many things to annoy 
and pain you in London. But all this, if rightly improved, will prepare 
you for greater usefulness. God is permitting you to be tried, and I hope 
you will come forth as gold. Whoever has injured you, you must forgive 
and from the heart. Even that which was unkindly said may teach im- 
portant lessons. It impresses us that we must not injure anyone by de- 
traction, especially a minister of the gospel. You must try to heap coals 
of fire on the head of him who has injured you.” At times young Rigg 
was also advised and befriended by that incandescent and contagious man 
of God, William Arthur, as, for example: “Work for the mags of the people. 
Setting ten earnest Methodists more in earnest is a better counteractive 
against Germanism and other mistiness than all your learned diatribes. 
Besides, if you poke and moil in philosophy while you are young, you will 
become as impossible a Methodist preacher as So-and-So; but if you go 
hammer and tongs at the ignobile vulgus just now, while the little blood 
you have is warm, you will cultivate a passable set of passions, and when 
they get toward turning-point you may ripen into a gracious specimen of 
heart and love. ... Go on, and God bless you! Set all the young preachers 
on fire. Bite, scratch, and trample under foot all fiddle-faddle finery and 
essay flying instead of calling men to God. Men like you, of education 
and mark, must cure others who labor under temptation.” Reading on in 
this volume, we come incidentally upon an account of the sermon of a 
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fine old Yorkshire local preacher: “He had walked nine miles out and 
nine miles back again to preach this one sermon. He said many strong 
things, but, unhappily, he could not be satisfied without giving us a little 
learning. His subject was ‘Moses’s Choice’; and he said: ‘Now, had Moses 
remained in Egypt, what would have happened? Why, he would have 
imbibed the Egyptian mythology, that is, its religious worship; and he 
would have bowed down to Bel and Nebo, Mars, Jupiter, and Pan. He 
might have laid upon a bed of stone—stone made of cygnets of the 
Ganges.’” Of Dr. Rigg’s father, John Rigg, it is said: “Before large av- 
diences he was sometimes less effective through his timidity and too close 
adherence to the matter he had prepared. His children thought he was 
most successful when he preached in a country chapel or in a farmhouse 
kitchen.” His son James once wrote: “On such occasions there was a 
fluency, a freshness, an aptness, an evidently conscious happiness, a bird- 
like freedom in the way of appropriate illustration, which made these 
short and unpretentious sermons most delightful.” In the London Quar- 
terly Review in 1857, James H. Rigg reviewed the writings of Charles 
Kingsley, who replied in a letter thus: “I am sorry to differ with you on 
so many points; but I assure you our differences are far fewer than you 
fancy, and that you would find me less unorthodox than you make your 
readers think me to be. .. . If you publish anything which accuses Hare, 
Maurice, or me of Rationalism, you will be venting a falsehood and a 
slander. . . . God be with you, whatever you write or think.” A warm 
regard afterward sprang up between Kingsley and Rigg. In the fifties 
our own Methodist Quarterly had an article on Maurice and Archdeacon 
Hare. In 1859 Dr. Rigg lectured in Exeter Hall for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association on “The Bible and Modern Progress,” tracing the 
Bible’s influence on philosophy, science, poetry, and art, general literature, 
and social well-being. In closing the lecturer struck this high note: “I 
expect a long day for the world. I believe that, as yet, the sun is but a 
few hours above the horizon. The adversaries are mighty, but the Spirit 
of God is the strongest power in the world; it will outwear, outdare, outdo 
all other powers. Christian men are the strongest and highest men in the 
world. Christian principles are the strongest and longest-lived principles 
in the world; nothing can stifle, slay, or drown them. Associated Chris 
tian men can vanquish all others in a free land. A Christian nation is 
mightier than all others, stands higher, is more prosperous, and they must 
follow her. The past triumphs of Christianity have been its most difficult, 
and are the pledges of its future victories. Those to come will be its 
grandest and most glorious. The treasures of the darkness shall be 
brought forth; the resources of the earth shall be requisitioned; a Bible 
civilization shall join into one all nations and all lands. The earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the glory of God.” Dr. Rigg visited America 
twice, the second time in 1876 as fraternal delegate to the General Con- 
ference in Baltimore. Near the end of his life this rugged Englishman 
wrote in his last letter to Dr. J. M. Buckley: “My old dearly cherished 
friends in your country are nearly all gone up higher. O for a closer walk 
with God! Never were friends dearer than someof my American friends.” 
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